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1 

The Buddha and Metaphysics’* 


The Buddha’s scxalled silence on certain fundamental metaphysi- 
cal problems has given rise to a variety of interpretations. Conse- 
quently, we find Buddhist philosophy condemned, mostly by its 
Western critics, as negativism, scepticism, agnosticism, nihilism, 
materialism, pluralism, etc. Sympathetic students of the subject, 
generally Hindu writers, incline to the view that Buddhism is some 
kind of idealism; according to the more orthodox among them it is 
a mere footnote to Vedanta idealism. But even to these friends of 
Buddhism, the Buddha, if he be an idealist, is a mistaken, or at best, 
a half-hearted one. 

Professor Radhakrishnan, somewhat baffled by the ‘silence’ of 
the Buddha, concludes: ‘The only metaphysics that can justify 
Buddha’s ethical discipline is the metaphysics underlying the 
Upani^ds’.* He is one who fights hard against the ‘nihilist’ and 
‘agnostic’ interpretations of hostile critics, but even he is heard to 
complain mournfully that ‘the central defect of Buddha’s teaching 
is that in his ethical eai i lestness he took up and magnified one-half 
of the truth and made it look as if it were the whole’.* No wonder, 
then, that Radhakrishnan himself is compelled to admit that Bud- 
dhism is ‘metaphysical agnosticism’.’ It si*ems, theiefore, a mere 
matter of courtesy when he accords to it the title ‘Ethical Idealism’. 

In the face of these and other criticism Buddhists have contented 
themselveswith thefacile admission that the Master was ‘indifTerent’ 
to ail metaphysical problems. But to a serious student of Buddhist 
thought who approaches the subject from an historical standpoint, 
and who does not stand with any preconceived metaphysical theo- 
ries, it becomes increasingly clear that all thesejudgments are biased 
and therefore necessarily ill-founded. Nor was the Buddha, he 


* Ceylon K^skify News, Vesak Number, 1941. 
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discovers, so obstinately silent on all fundamental questions as is 
generally believed. 

Now, metaphysical theories are notoriously vague and also arbi- 
trary however much they may be garbed in learned language and 
made to look profound by hair-splitting dialectics. Metaphysics, 
according to one modern philosopher, arc only variations on the 
theme of' cosmic lying. The gibe, it must be admitted, is not 
altogether with out pointifwcincan thereby the ontological abstrac- 
tions of most idealists. Such philosophers generally strive to find 
some ;j priori principle whence everything in life and nature can be 
derived, and thus they seem, as Viscount Samuel once remarked, to 
construct th<' roof first and then hang the house from it! 

The significance of the metaphor lies in this, that all ontological 
speculations are meaningless and lead us nowhere. This does not, 
however, mean that all questions discussed in metaphysics arc 
absurd and mere moonshine. Even if we do not resort to Kant’s 
famous distinction of ‘transcendent* and ‘immanent’ metaphysics, 
the f act remains that Buddhism accepts at least a few doctrines from 
the earlit'r philosophy of India such its the karma doctrine with its 
correlate, tlie idea sarnsara or repeated birth and deatl^ which 
must in the final analysis belong to the sphere of metaphysics. 

To begin with, then, let us be clear as to what we mean by 
meuiphysics, at least for the pi^pose of this discussion. Metaphysics, 
we are told, is the inquir)' which attempts to discover the ultimate 
reality underlying the universe. The common-st!nsc world, the meta- 
physician holds, is an appearance only, an appearance of a reality 
underlying it, which is the ultimate substance supposed to be there 
once the qualities or features are stripped off. This notion common 
to all idealistic philosophies, whether they be Indian or European, 
is the root of all metaphysics. Hence we may define it as the inquiry 
into ultimate reality, or, as the ancient seers of India called il, ‘the 
real of reals* (satyasya satyam ) . This inquiry has three fundamental 
aspects according as it cuiiccrns itself with the problem of' the 
Absolute (Ciod), of soul, or of the cosmos (i.e. external reality). 

These appear to be the main questions that have engaged the 
attention of metaphysicians of all ages and of all countries. It will be 
our endeavour here to discuss what attitude the Buddha had in 
regard to these fundamental conceptions of the metaphysicians. In 
short, what exactly did the Buddha think of the Absolute, God, 
individual soul and cosmic existence? 
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In allempting, however, to get at the exact opinions held by the 
Buddha on such matters we are confronted with a difficulty of 
considerable magnitude. Itseems to be the practice of most students 
of the subject to base their conclusions solely on the study of the 
canonical literature of Buddhism, the earliest parts of which must 
have been written at least a century after the demise of the Master, 
without any reference to the previous development of thought in 
India where this whole literature grew. They completely ignore the 
philosophical, religious and social background of Buddhism, pro- 
vided in particular by the Upani^dsand generally by the whole of 
the later Vcdic literature. This method of approach, to say the least, 
contravenes all canons of what is known as the historical method. No 
system of ideas can be correctly understood by a mere internal 
analysis without reference to the previous evolution of each factor 
analysed, for ideas like all phenomena of life are organic and 
develop gradually. This ‘genetic* method compels one to com- 
mence the study of'Buddhism with an evaluation of the philosophy 
of the Upanisads, since, as we have already observed, they form the 
bat kground ol‘ Buddhist thought. 

In (act, 1 may hazard the conjecture that (uturc researchers will 
establish l)eyon da shadow of doubt that the Pali Canon, which 1 hold 
to be the oldest and the most reliable source of information as 
regards ‘primitive Buddhism*, contains in the main the Buddha’s 
answers to the metaphysical problems posed in the Upanisads. The 
India of the sixth and seventh centuries Just before the birth of 
Gotama presents a remarkable spirit of deep philosophical reflec- 
tion and earnest quest '»^ier iruth. Speculation was rife concerning 
the problems of existence, fhis struggle f)f man to probe into the 
mysteries of life, to understand its meaning and purpose, is recorded 
in the Upanisadsv^hich have been preser\'ed to us by the ingenuity 
of the Hindus. 

Now, what arc these' Upanisads, and what metaphysical conclu- 
sions do they con tain The Upanisads form the concluding portion 
i.)f the Vedic literature; hence alsc> called the Vedanta or ‘the end of 
the Veda'. They date from about the tenth century R.e. and are 
generally counted to be 108, bi»t of which about a dozen arc 
con.sidercd pre-Buddhistic and of inestimable value for the history 
of later Indian thought, inasmuch as they are the repositories of a 
heterogeneous mass of mystical, philosophical and psychological 
matter whi*”!' forms tlic source of almost all the later philosophical 
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systems (darsanas) even including Carvaka materialism. 

The transition of the early Indian mind from the naive realism of 
the Rgveda and the cold ritualism of the Brahmanas to the earnest 
philosophizings of the Upani^dsiorms an important landmark in 
the history of Indian thought. Bold speculations about the origin of 
the world from one God arc not altogether wanting even in the 
Sainhila period, and the /2[gand AtbarvavcdascorWaxn many hymns 
where for the first time the riddle of the universe is attacked with 
considerablephilosophicinsightandability. In these hymns we find 
the Vedic seers attempting to grasp some principle that could be 
regarded as the unity behind all the diverse powers of nature, the 
One Being (ckam sat) who was above all other gods, identified 
subsequently with Ptajapaii, Visvakarman, Brahmanspati, Skandha, 
Kala, etc. 

He is also conceived ant hropomorphically as a Cosmic Person or 
Purusa. The former tendency is seen todevelop further resultingin 
the conception of Brahman in the LJpanisadsvshWc the lat ter idea <>f 
an Universal Puru.^ leads to the Upani^idic notion of a World-Soul 
or Atman, 'fhe Vpanisads carry out these two tendencies to the 
furthest limits possible. It should be noted however, that it is by a 
process of extrospectivo observation that these conceptitfns are 
reached. By another circui I ous route, a sort of introspective analysis, 
the sages arrive at the conception of an individual soul (titman ) , an 
e.ssen ( ial Ix^ing t hat persi.sis thtyugh all ricissiludes and experiences 
of the empirical self, underlying all stales of consciousness such as 
the waking, t he dreaming and that of deep dreamless sleep. This real 
soul of man is said to he eternal being (.vaf), pure intelligence (r/7) 
and spontaneous bliss (ananda). 

The central concept of the Upani.sads is, of course, that of 
Brahman — a neuter word meaning ‘the growing’ or ‘the swelling 
one’ — and hence the philosophy of the lfpanisads\\<\s been called 
BrahmaA^m. It is the ultimate reality behind all appearances or the 
world-ground, and Purusa or Atman conceived as t he World-Soul is 
no other than this selfsame cosmic essence or Brahman. But the 
highest stage in the cvtilulion of Upanisadic metaphysics is reached 
only when the individual soul or is affirmed to be the ultimate 

reality or the Universal Soul, i.e., Atman or Brahman iLsell, a 
conclusion summed up in the famous equation “Thou art That ” {tat 
tvam <Lsi). This identity is further affirmed by the statements ‘I am 
Brahma’ {aham Brahma asmi) and ‘I am this whole world* {aham 
idam sarvam asmi). 
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Thus it is a striking fact that so far back as the period of the 
Upani^dsxhe Indian mind had concluded that reality wasspiritual, 
that Brahman or Atman was also ciL This ultimate reality of the 
Absolute is affirmed to be the ground and source of our psychical life 
and of the multiform external world {sarvam idam brahma). In the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad^ itissaid: “Asaspidcrmightcome outwith 
his thread, as sparks come forth from fire, even so from this soul 
(atman) issue forth all vital energies, all worlds, all gods and all 
beings; the mystic meaning ( upani^t) thereof is ‘the real of the real’ 
{satyasya satyam),"' Hence there is no doubt that the Absolute is 
conceived as the ontological principle, the source of all beings and 
(he diverse phenomena of nature. The Absolute is both immanent 
and transcendent. Fins metaphysical conclusion of the Upanisads 
has been hailed as the grandest form of paniheism or absolutist 
monism ever reached anywhere in the world. It is this philosophy 
dial c ompelled Sc hopenhauer to bestow the highest praise on those 
thinkers and say ‘they (the Upanisads) have been the solace of my 
life, and will be the solace of' my death*. 

Now, Golama the fiuddha, was born and bred in an atmosphere 
entirely surcharged widi (he spirit of this mystical pantheism. As such 
during the course of his long career as (he exponent of somewhat 
r evolulionai 7 philosophy he had freejuent occasion (omccl various 
philosophers of the Upani.sadic and other (i.e. heretical) schwls. 
'liie whole cf the Afthakavagga ni' ihe 5nna////?a/a seems to refer to 
these melaphvsici an s, thei r doctrines (c//ia/n/naA) and views (c/////i/5). 
and, abundanl evidence of such contact is forthcoming from other 
early parts of the C^ane i as well, those like the Digha, Majjhirna, 
Sarnyutta and Ahgutiara Nikayas. 

Thus it is natural (o expect du--. the Master would have expressed 
siane opinion or olher on (he fui-dament;\! metaphysical problems 
(»l the day. Kverybody was asking: ‘Who is Atman, what is Brahma? 
(ko nu atwa kim brahma)' . 1( is, of course, claimed by some that the 
Buddha w-isely remained silent on these ultimate questions. Biu, 
unfortunaiely for them, the evidence ofthe(*anon does not support 
this view. It may be true that he Buddha disliked all a priori 
metaphysical constrictions’^ regarding an ontological Absolute or 
World-Soul. But he did not always remain silent on these problems 
as is generally believed, us see how he dealt with the question of 
the World-Soul (Atman) and its (hcistic counterpart God (Lsvara), 

It is admi ; od by all that the Buddha denies the existence of a 
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personal God or Creator. In this sense he was undoubtedly an 
atheist. He vigorously attacked all the ‘creation theories’ of the 
earlier religion. The world is neither the work of God (issara- 
kultam) nor ofBrahma (Brahma-kuttam ) . Professor Radhakrishnan 
says, however, that, though the Buddha denied the existence of a 
‘capricious’ and ‘interfering’ God, there is nothing to tell us that 
Buddha denied the reality of an eternal self-sustaining spirit, the 
active mind of the universe’®. 

According to him in Buddhism this intelligent principle is karma. 
In the same con text, Radhakrishnan aflirms that ‘Buddha will not say 
that the principle of karma is an entirely mindless energy’. For 
Mrs Rhys Davids, the ‘first Sakyans’ had their own notion of Deity 
as Dharma (Pali: dhamma), ‘the great self who is to be revered’.’ 
What is meant by these: aulhorities as that the Buddha’s conception 
of lawand regularity in the Universe isimpliedin karmaand dharma 
must point to some ‘deep design’ of a ‘cosmic idea’ of an Universal 
Spirit. 

[claim that this interpretation is based on a prejudiced view oft he 
whole matter. The conception ot karma must not be confused with 
the idea of the presence of regularity in life and nature. The one is 
purely personal and volitional (cctana) and the other is untv'crsal 
and neutral. Again, if the BuddhaalTirmcd d/iarma as cosmic law, he 
also believed there was an equally great proportion of adharma or 
chaos as well in the world. In ^ort, to talk of ‘deep design’ is to 
ignore the Buddha’s greatest contribution to Indian thought. On 
the fundamental question of the existence of any reality behind all 
the diverse phentimena of nature or the pre.scnce of ade.signing and 
planning mind in tlie cosmos, the Master expressed himself quite 
clearly when he an.swered the inquisitive Mogharajamanav<i with a 
categorical negative: ‘IxK>k upon the world {/oka) as void {sunya), 
O Mogharaja, being always thoughtful; having destroyed the pre- 
conception of an Atman one may overcome death. . We cannot 
fail to see here that the Buddha believed the Atman or World-Soul 
(or world-ground) to be a mere fiction of the imagination, even 
though the Atman v/hosc reality is refuted here is not the individual 
soul {at man). 

On this latter question, that is to say, the existence of an individual 
seif or Atman in man, the Buddha’s attitude was clear. The earlier 
thinkers had taken two fundamental positions on this issue. The 
idealistic metaphysicians of the Upanisads had regai ded it, as we 
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have already seen, as an absolute unchanging existent (sat), an 
eternal intelligence (ci'O, whose innate nature was bliss (ananda). 

The Buddha referred to this doctrine as sassatavada or the 
‘eternalist theory*. In opposition to this idealistic school and as a 
reaction to it had arisen even in the Vedic period a powerful body 
of materalist philosophers (Carvakas, Lokayatas, Pa^ndas, etc.) 
who, very much like the materialists of our own day, called their 
system a ‘science’ (s^^tra, as opposed to philosophy or darsana) and 
opposed the doctrine of an eternal soul from a ‘scientific* angle. The 
Pali books mention them as ‘heretics* (tiuhiyas). These thinkers 
rushed to the opposite cxU"eme ofalfirmingonly the material factors 
in man to be real in any sense whatsoever; even mind is an emergent 
from their concatenation , consciousness beinga mere by-product of 
matter. There is no such thing as a soul (atman) in man who is 
completely cut olf, annihilated, on the disintegration of llie body at 
death {kayassa hheda pararn-marana ucchijjanii). 

It is characteristic of the dogmatism of the period that every 
thinker wiis compelled to accept the one or the other of these two 
extreme positions, vi/., eternalism or annihilationism. The Buddha 
persistently evaded these two extremes (ubhayantc). 

The Sainyutia Nikaya tells us that when i1k‘ wandering ascetic 
Vacchagottacaine to the Buddhaandasked him: ‘Hownow, Cioiama, 
is there a soul {atlhiatia)?" the Master remained silent, and, when he 
was asked whether that meant he denied a soul, once mor<' he was 
silent. I'o idealist interpreters like Radhakrishnan the Buddha’s 
.silence in this instance means that ‘Buddha declines to deny the 
reality of a permanent . If, ‘ and, therefore, the neutral attitude of 
the Buddha must show that he tacitly admit U d the metaphysical 
position of Upanisadic panthei.sm and idealism. 

On the other hand, to most V'estern critics this silence means a 
categorical denial leading to nihili.sm or even materialism.'® Both 
these interpretations are, of course, the result of an enthusiasm of 
the critics for their own metaphysical f>utlook, and, in my opinion, 
unwarranted. When Vacchagotta had departed unsatisfied, Buddha 
himself explained his silence Ananda saying that a negative 
answer would have pul himself (i.e. the Buddha) on the side of those 
who professed ‘annihilation* {ucchedavada) and a positive reply 
would have committed him to the idealist, eternalist position 
(sassatavada). 

Furthenmtre, if the Buddha did accept the metaphysical stand- 
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point of the Upani^ds, as is claimed, and actually believed in the 
existence of an eternal, unchanging spontaneously blissful soul, he, 
the honest, outspoken thinker that he was, would have afErmediu 
but not remained silent. On the contrary, as he himself further 
explains to Ananda, he was convinced that all phenomena, psychic 
as well as physical, were devoid of a soul in the Upani^dic sense 
(sabbe dhamma anatta). 

Now, it must be plain to the thoughtful reader that whatever the 
much disputed doctrine of anatta may mean it cannot point to a 
purely materialistic conception of the individual (puggala) jusl as it 
does not imply clernalism. In the Samyutta Nikaya'^ it is clearly 
asserted by the Master that there is a puggaJa who is the bearer 
(bharaharo) of the burden of the five aggregates (paheupada- 
nakkhandha), \d7., the individual who has such and such a name, 
clan, etc. {yo ayam ayasma evamnamo evamgotto evani vuccati 
bhikkhavc bharaharo) . It is thcreforedefinitely wrong to say as some 
Buddhists have done ‘that the individual represented a complex of 
physical and mental elements without soul or personality. . . an 
unguarded statement that reduces Buddhism to the level of nihilism 
or annihilationisin from which the Master tried to save it by his 
silence to Vacchagt)lla, • 

Then how can we understand the negative description of person- 
alily as ananas The answer to this question is found in the Buddha’s 
pregnant conception of hhava 0r ‘becoming’, a continuous flux. It 
is not change, for to change there must be a substance, which 
Buddha denied. It is the individual himself who is the ‘becoming’, 
there is no immanent ‘becom-er’. There is hhava but no salta or 
eternal being behind the process. Personality or puggala is hhava 
individualized by the limiting force of karma (upadhi-sahkhara) . It 
is significant that the Jainas, most probably before Buddhism came 
into being, had used pudgala for karmic matter or materialized 
karma. 

Now, it is said in the Ahguttara Nikaya^^ that this ‘becoming* is 
characterized by three .signs {tilakkhana): that is to say, it is imper- 
manent, sorrowful and of an ‘evolving’ nature (sabbe hhava ankca, 
dukkha, vipahnamadhamma) , and thisis the very same formula that 
is found in other places as anicai dukkha anaita. It is therefore quite 
legitimate to conclude that the negative an;if/;i”issynonymt»us with 
the po.sitive viparinamadhamma or 'evolving*. 

That is to say, both in the individual of s,'i/77.sa/7r experience and 
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in the material world the Buddha saw only an 'evolution*. At any 
given moment in this process of ‘evolution’ or ‘becoming’ the 
individual is called bhuta or 'the become'. Thus it is said in the Sutta 
Nipata:^^ ‘Becoming is dependent on grasping and “the become” 
(scL the individual) falls into ill* {upad^apaccaya bhavo, bhuto 
dukkham nigacchati } . 

Hence it will be clear that while not denying the reality of an 
‘evolving* sa/nsanrindividual the Master positively refused toac cepl 
an eternal, unchanging, ontological entity partaking of the nature 
ofetcrnal Being as is understood by the Upanisadic conception of 
the soul or atman. 

Ixt us finally turn to the question of the Absolute. The Brahman 
ofthc Upanisadswds an ontological entity or principle; that is to say, 
it is the source or first cause from wliich all beings and ever^lhingin 
the cosmos are derived, and, to which everything returns in the end. 
Radhakrishnan Delieves that Buddha’s conception of ny'n^i/iaisalso 
similar if not the same. ‘The illusion of becoming is founded on the 
reality of Nirx'ana.'^'* But the Master never speaks of nirvana as the 
first cause or the world-ground; it is for him noontological principle. 

In the only place in the ( ianon where he dclincs the Absolute he 
pictures it as ‘that which is unborn, iinbccome, unmade, 
uncompounded, the presence of which makes possible the escape 
from what is born, become, made and compounded’.''’ In this sense 
he applied even the word Brahma to it, as when he calls himself 
brahrnabhuta.^*' 

1 1 is, however, not to be conceived by a priori met hods. It is a state 
tobe realized by the iiKuvidual by his own efforts {bhavana, samadhi, 
jhanay etc.). When the es< ape (nisstuana) Irom d(*siie and ci axing 
(chandaraga) is achieved, that s /ji/iana.*' 
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Buddhist Evidence for the Early 
Existence of Drama* 


In his masterly survey ol thc evolution of the Sanskrit drama, Profes- 
sor Berriedale Keith summarily disposes of the relevant Buddhist 
evidence with the unequivocal statement that: The extreme dubiety 
of the date of the Buddhist Suttas renders it impossible to come to any 
satisfactory decision regarding the existence of drama at an early 
date, while the terms employed, such as visukadassana, nacca and 
pekkha, and reference to samajjasWawc us wholly without any ground 
for belief in an actual drama’.* But a critical examination of the Pali 
nikayas shows us that the evidence afforded by these collections of 
dialogues throws much more light on this obscure problem than may 
be implied in a cursoiy allusion to the occurrence of such terms as 
visukadassana etc., and, that the available facts establish, with an 
appreciable degree of certainty, for the beginnings of dramatic 
spectacles in India, if not for the Sanskrit drama in a primitive form, 
a date that anticipates the one assigned to it by Keith at least by a 
century, if not more. 

Professor Keith bases his nioin argument for the conclusion that 
‘ . . .the Sanskrit drama came into being shortly after, If not before', the 
middle of the second century B.c.’** on the criticism of Katyayana’s 
rule regarding the use of the imperfect tense and the occurrence and 
import of the words /ia.^a,iob/]a/i/Aa (or saubhika) and kathaka, cic., 
as found in the Mahabhasya of Patahjali whom he places ‘with 
reasonable assurance’ about b.c.’* For him, Indian literature 
before Patahjali contains no positive evidence for the existence of 
drama even in a primitive form. Refeiring to the mention of 
‘Natasutras’ in Panini (I\^3.I10 f.) whom he places in the fourth 


* Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 1 7, pt. 2, June 1941 . 
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century b.c., he remarks: ‘But wc unfortunately are here as ever in no 
position to establish the meaning ofNata, which may mean no more 
than a pantomine’.'' It is regarded as significant that nata does not 
occur in the Yajut-veda list of ‘persons of every kind covering every 
possible sort of occupation*. In the MahabhsL^, however, he sees 
more certain evidence: 

Wc seem in fact to have in the Mahabha^ evidence of a stage in 
which all the elements of drama were present; wc have acting in 
dumb show, if not with words also; we have recitations divided 
between two parties. Moreover, wc hear of Natas who not only 
recite butalso.sing. . .Weeannotabsolutely provethatinPatahjali's 
time the drama in its full form of action allied to speech was 
present, but we know that all its elements existed, and wc may 
legitimately and properly accept its existence in a primitive form.® 

Now, it is difficult to understand how the important word nata 
which occurs a number of times in the Pali literature has escaped the 
notice of Keith. In the nikayas there are references to na fas and even 
natagamanis who were not merely mimes or dancers, but were clearly 
‘comedians’ who by mimicry and words delighted audiences at fairs 
and shows. In the Gamani Samyutta wc meet with the following: 

^Ekamantam nissinno kho Talaputo Natagamani Bhagavantam 
ctad avoca: Sutam me taip bhantc pubbakanam acariya- 
pacariyanam nalanam bhasamanam: Yo so nato rahgamajjhe 
samajjamajjhc saccalikena Janam haseti rameti so kayassa bheda 
param marana Pahasanarn de\'^amsahavyatam upapajjatiti. Idha 
Bhagava kirn ahati.'^ 

‘Then Talaputa, the chief of the village of dancers, came to the 
Exalted One, saluted him and sat down at one side. So seated 
Talaputa said to the Exalted One: ‘I have heard, lord, traditional 
teachers of old who were actors speaking (in this wise) : “A player 
who on the stage or in the arena makes people laugh and delights 
them with truth and falsehood, on the dissolution of the body after 
death, is reborn in the company of the Laughing Devas*. What 
docs the Exalted One say regarding this matter?” 

It goes without saying that the above passage is of great importance 
for the subject, origin of dramas, in that it contains not only the 
important word nata, but also refers to a number of other facts. One 
important fact that emerges from a careful scrutiny of the above 
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quotation is that a nata was originally a Ggure of mirth (haseti, 
rameti), thereby supporting the contention in favour of an at least 
partly secular origin for the drama. Let us take the important terms 
one by one. 

First of all , the name of the interlocutor itself is highly sugge.stive 
of the source of the main inspiration of comedy. The name T^aputa 
( not Talaputa, Tala — being supported by two Burmese Mss. and Cy.; 
cf. also Th, 1.1145, p. 103) alludes to the custom quite common in 
ancient India ofusing nicknames for reputed persons (cf. ‘Kanada*, 
name of the author of the Vaisesika Sutras, which literally means 
‘atom-eater’). Here tala- must mean ‘musical rhythm* or ‘beating 
lime* as found in the ancient texts on musical theory. The second 
member of the compound, viz., -puta means the ‘hollow of the folded 
palm * .’ The reference is no doubt to the practice prevalent even today 
among Indian musicians of beating lime by clapping in either 
leading an orchestra or teaching pupils the rudiments of rhythm. 
I'his sense agrees perfectly well with the connotation of the word 
nafiiffamani or ‘leader of natas', a term that later obtained vogue in 
dramatic theoi 7 as a designation for siitradhara or natyicarya? This 
identification of natagamani and siitradhara leaves no room for 
doubt iis to the former’s connection with drama proper. Moreover, 
we may dismiss the suggestion of the commentator Buddhaghosa as 
unwarranted, though highly amusing, when he explains Talaputa as 
referring to the person’s ‘bright complexion which was like the 
colour of a ripe palmyra-nut severed from the stalk* {bandhana- 
muttu-tala-pakavanno viya mukha-vanno vippasanno ahosi, 
Saratthappakasini, III. 102;. Wcx>dward’s ‘basket of woven palm- 
Ifravcs’ for Talaputa’ is clearly beside the point.® 

‘Next, the phra.se 'pubbakanam acariyapacariyanam natanam', 
despite its stereo-typed phraseology, must be taken in this context to 
refer to a genuine tradition regarding generations of such ‘nata- 
prcceptors’ of the past — a fact that cannot be ignored in discussing 
the nature of the Natasutras mentioned by Panini. As for the keyword 
nata itself, the succeeding sentenceproveswithoutashadow of doubt 
that the persons referred to her?' were at hast comedians if not actors 
of comedies, who entered the stage (ra/iga) to delight and make 
people laugh, w'ith — and this is the most important fact — truth and lies 
{sacc^ikena; Buddhaghosa: \saccena caalikena ca\Saratth., III.193, 
which also shows that Woodward’s ‘counterfeiting of the truth’ falls 
far short of ’he actual significance). So these nataswere much more 
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than mere mimes or dumb actors. Furthermore, we may suggest with 
some plausibility that the word alika here might contain an implicit 
reference to ‘fiction*, that is to say, fabricated anecdotes which form 
part of the stock-in-trade of comedians everywhere in the world. 
Important also is the word ra/iga*® inasmuch as it must needs refer in 
the context either to an arena in general or to aplay-house or theatre. 
The term is found in Panini (VI.4.27) and the Petersburg Dictionary 
has (.s. V.) Theater, Schaubiihne, Schauplat/, Arena’; in the technical 
literature rahga is universally used for ‘stage’". Similarly, this pas- 
sage makes it certain that the word sam^^ja denotes a concourse of 
people come together for amusement, a ‘show’ where the natas took 
a leading role. In this connection we may observe that the Ramayana 
in oneofitsgenuineportions (11.67.15) refers to sa/na/as where natas 
and nartakas, comedians and dancers, delight themselves. Accord- 
ing to Professor Winterniiz,** this part must have been composed 
earlier than the third century b.c., and as we shall sec later the 
Buddhist reference is equally old, if not older, from which it may be 
inferred that at this time the samajas or samajjas were a recognized 
institution. It may be mentioned that nata-nartakah occurs in the 
Anusasana Parva of the Mahahharata (XI1I.S3.12), and that the 
commentator Nilakantha takes the compound to mean ‘comedians’ 
and ‘dancers’, a sense that may not seem so improbable as Keith 
supposes (p. 28) when taken in the light of the Samyutta passage. 

We may suggest, cn passant, that the older root nn (\ade nata, 
Petersburg Diet,,) with its derivatives narlaka, nrtya, etc., in Sanskrit, 
and naUaka, nafiaki ( Th. 1.267) , nacca, naccaka, etc., in Pali referred 
to dancing, whereas its dialectical form nat which gives nata, nataka, 
nati (also natya in Skt.) , etc., signified gesticulation and in course of 
time came to be applied to the art of the ‘comedian’ and thence to 
‘acting* proper. As for Pali, the distinction secerns to have been 
presei'ved at least in pre-Christian times,*'* though the commentators 
often confuse the two (VvA 210 natati - naccati). In the face of the 
above facts the conclusion is irresistible that the natas were originally 
a class of comedians who performed on the stage or at assemblies 
using words to delight their audiences, and that Panini’s Natasutras 
may, thei cforc, legitimately be taken to refer to something more than 
mere rules regulating the mode of gesticulation of the pantominc. 

Another important passage bearing on the subject is found in the 
‘BrahmajalaSuttanta* of the DighaNikaya, contamingas itdocsalist 
of terms denoting various amusements and shows (visukadassana): 
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Yatha va pan 'eke bhonto samana-brahmana saddha-deyyani 
bhojanani bhuhjitva te cvarOparp visukadassanani anuyutta 
viharantiseyyathidam naccarngiiarn vaditam pekkham akkhanam 
panissaram vctalam kumbhathunarp Sobha-nagarakam . . . iti va 
iti evarupa visukadassana pativirato Samano Gotamo ti (D.N, I., p. 
6 . § 13 ) 

Professor Rhys Davids rendered this passage as follows: 

Or he might say, ‘Whereas some recluses and Brahmanas, while 
living on food provided by the faithful, continue addicted to 
visiting shows, that is to say, nautch dances, singing of songs, 
instrumental music, shows at fairs, ballad recitations, hand-music, 
the chanting ofbards, tam-tam playing, fairy scenes. . .Gotamathe 
recluse holds aloof from visiting such shows.*® 

Here naccam gi iatn vaditam refer to the old conception of sahgita 
or ‘triple symphony', vi/., dancing, singing and instrumental music. 
Such entertainments are said to have been held at public assemblies 
such as those already referred to, concourses or fairs, samajjas,^^ and 
at the so-called montain-fairs or giragga-samajjas'^ said to be fre- 
quented by ministers and other high personages.*® The word nacca 
may refer to the dancing ofboth sexes; female dances are specifically 
called /asa'** and the four are sometimes mentioned together.*** The 
last no doubt rel’ers to an old practice and it is of significance for the 
later division into landava and lasya types attributed to Siva and 
Parviiu respcciivcrly/''' 

Of doubtful, but not n* gligible, importance is the word pekkham 
which isclearly a co//ccmc abstract formation with thesuflix ‘a'from 
pekkha (Skt. prcksa>*praiL^m) s most words in the list are (cf. 
panissaram<panissaro) . The Sansk: it is not found in any work earlier 
than ManusmriF and HahvamsaP Rhys Davids refuses to agree with 
Webcr,Ncumann,Burnoufand others whosawin the PalipeA/rba ‘the- 
atrical representations’ , and remarks: ‘But it is most un-likely that the 
tlicatre was already known in the fifth centuiy u.c.’*'*. It is significant 
though that Buddhaghosa equate ^ the word to nata-samajjam?^ a 
gloss that establishes the connection, at least in tradition, between 
pekkha and samaja as evidenced by the quotations from the Sanskrit 
sources, and also connects these shows with the activity of the natas 
who, as seen from the Samyutta passage, performed also at samajjas. 
Commenting on akkhmam the exegetist says that it refers to 
‘recitations of Bharata and Ramayana’ {' Bharata-Riunayanadi, tarn 
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yasmim thiinc kathiyati , . . Sum, 1.84 ); the word kathfyati no doubt 
refers to the work of the kathakas mentioned by Patanjali. But, if these 
recitations w'crc of any ‘epics*, it is clear on chronological grounds 
that (he ref erence is not to the Mahabharataand tlie Ramayana as we 
now have ih('m but to the original ‘ballad’ form of these legends. In 
the case of the former. Win temitz calls it ‘the old heroic poem’ which 
he believes^*' is contained in the so-called 'nucleus' of the Maha- 
bharaia. The latter, according to him, . .was composed in the third 
century u.c. by Valmiki on the basis of ancient ballads,'^’. The word 
vetalani meaning ‘the chanting of bards**", also alludes to similar 
recitations of wandering minstrels. The occurrence ol' these two 
terms in the list is of considerable importance for the subject of the 
origin of drama for. as Keith himself points out. ‘while the epics 
cannot be said to know the drama, there is abundant evidence of the 
strong influence on the development of the drama exercised by the 
recitation of the epics* (p. 29 ). 

The Sigala Sutta"'^ gives akkhanam as one of the six features of the 
samajjas where, as we have already seen, the natas took a leading part, 
and, thereby establishes llie contact between the ‘comedians’ and the 
‘ballad reciters*. Moreover, our passage proves that these ballad 
recitations, from which probably developed in the course of tune the 
vocation of the kathakas, were at least as old as the oldestdialogucs 
of the Pali (anon, if they were not already popular in the time of the 
Buddha. Consequently, the inspiration for the origin of drama from 
this source must be admitted to be much older than the middle of 
the second century b.c. as has been supposed by Keith (p. 45). 

But the most important word in the list is undoubtedly the term 
Sobhanagarakani — a term that has intrigued both the old and the new 
commentators. The reading itself is far from settled. The Sinhalese 
MSS read Sobhanagarakani, Sobhanakarakam and Sobhanagaranarn, 
whereas a Burmese MS of the text has Sobhanakam, The Sinhalese 
MS of the commentary gives the reading Sobhanagaiakam, a Bur- 
mese MS of the same having a variant Sobhanagarn, It may be 
observed that the Burmese MSS of text and commentary do actually 
agree, for the -g- of the latter can easily be explained as phonetic 
variation of -k- in the former, the presence of the cerebralizcd in 
both (as opposed to the dental in all Sinhalese MSS) supporting the 
identification. These variants may point to two main tiaditions: 
Sobhanagarakam among the Sinhalese, and Sobhanakam among 
the Burmese. Now what is important is that both these forms can be 
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satisfactorily explained, tliough the latter is by far the more likely 
historical one, as we shall presently see. If the reading is taken to be 
Sobbanagarakam the allusion may be to the city of Sobha which as 
Weber discovered,’® may refer to Ae city of the Gandharvas by Aat 
name. He quotes from a commentary on Satarudriya:, 'Sobha id 
Gandharva-nagaram* referred to also by Rhys Davids.’* So Ais com- 
pound, viz., Sobha-nagarakam may mean ‘a collection of Sobha- 
denizens* , i.c., ‘a troupe of Gandharvas*, with a probable reference to 
Ac traditional connection of Aese celestial musicians wiA Ae 
drama. On Ae other hand Rhys Davids’ translation ‘fairy scenes’ is 
only a surmise based on the gloss patibhana-citta of the commentary, 
which as we shall see below, is not what Buddhaghosa considered as 
Ac more probable sense. Now to take Ae other reading, viz., 
Sobhanakam, this is grammatically to be explained as a collective 
fonnation, of Ae same order as pekkhain discussed above, from a Pali 
masculine noun Sobhanaka. This brings us to Ac most important 
observation that Ais is no other than the Pali counterpart of Sanskrit 
Sobhanikaas found in the Ma/iabAas^aof Patahjali, the suffixes -aka 
and-ika being syntactically interchangeable. Now, Patanjali, in 
jusii(ication of the use of the present tense for deeds of the remote 
past as found in such .seniences as ‘He causes Ac death of Kamsa’ etc., 
says that the present is permissible ‘because Ac sense is, not that they 
are being actually done, but that Aey arc being described’®^. He Acn 
.sets out three such modes of description of which Ac first refers to Ae 
profession of the ^bhanikas: ‘ye tavad etesobhanika (v.i. ^ubhika) 
namaite pratyaksam Kamsam ghatayanti pratyaksam Balim 
handhayantP (III. 1.26). Here Keith argues Aat these were panto- 
mimists: ‘The obriousriew, that of Weber, that we have a reference to 
a pantomimic killing and bindirg, seems irresistible* (p. 33) .The 
only doubt according to him is wacAcr Ac Sobhanikas used words 
(p. 34) . Anyway he leaves Ac question open whether the reference is 
to ‘actors’ in Ac proper sen.se. Whatever Ae real sense of the term 
may be, the fact is clear that Ac Pali word Sobhanaka also refers to Ae 
same, or at least a similar, class of performers Once this identifica- 
tion is regarded as plausible the '*:ord Sobhanakam in the Dfgha 
passage must be taken to mean *a troupe of Sobhanika^, and, Ais is 
exactly how Buddhaghosa seems to have understood it, for he com- 
ments: 'Sobbanagarakam (v.l. Sobhanagam) d natanam abbho- 
kiranam, Sobbanagarakam (v.l. Sohhanakaram) va patibhanadttan 
d vuttam hot ” 
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The hesitancy of the editors regarding the reading and syntactical 
considerations incline one to the view that what Buddhaghosa meant 
to say was: 'Sobhanagan tinat^amabhhokiranamSobhanagarakam 
va (scL ti pi pdtho)t patibhana<ittanti vuttarn hoti*. the first word 
Sobhanagam occurring in the Burmese MS of the commentary being 
only the phonetic variant of Sobhanakam found as Burmese variant 
for the text. In any case, the important fact is that Buddhagho^ was 
more inclined to favour the meaning natanam abbhokiranam than 
the sense palibbanaciiiam ; hence he places the former phrase at the 
beginning and gives the latter only as a possible alternative intro- 
duced by va. As for ihe exact significance of natanam abbhokiranam 
it seems fairly likely that what is meant here is ‘a troupe {Jit. crowd, 
concourse) of actors*. The verbal noun abbhokiranam is formed 
from the root kf, to scatter, with the prefixes abhi -and ava-. Syntacti- 
cally, we may regard this as equal in sense to a-kirana (cf. akinna. 
crowded), for it is observed that the use of die compound prefix 
abhi-h ava corresponds, probably with slightly more intensive sense, 
to that of a.*'' Hence we may conclude that the term Sobanagarakam 
or Sobanakam of the Digha Nikaya alludes, as is implied in the gloss 
of Buddhagho.sa, to some class of natas — an interpretation that has the 
support of Indian tradiuon as recorded by Kaiyata in his comment on 
thcword^ob/ja/i/Aaoflhe Mahabha^s?^and\ha\ diesc natas v^erc 
either the same persons as referred to by Paianjali's Sobhanikah or 
at least were their prccursois iA the art. 

We have seen that Professor Keidi’s reluctance to discuss the 
Buddhist evidence is based on two presuppositions: first, to use his 
own words, ‘the extreme dubiety of the date of the Buddhist Suttas*, 
^d second, the supposed paucity of information contained in the 
Pali literature — he refers only to nacca, pekkha and visukadassana — 
i aV* ^^l^ppcerning the question of dramatic origins (p. 42). We hope that 
^ the second point has been somewhat satisfactorily answered by the 

^ ^ foregoing discussion. Now it remains to be seen how far the expres- 

sion ^extreme dubiety of the Buddhist Suttas* is historically justified. 
It is admitted on all sides that the Pali Canon en masse is a growth of 
considerable duration and that the last word is yet to be said on the 
question of chronology. But this or any such consideration must not 
blind us to the important fact tha^jis far as the early nikayasmd the 


vinaya arc conccrnca, tneyc is ^qu^'^^Mience to prove mat in 
substance, apart from back to a period 

considerably antcrio^^ third century ceri^in reserva- 
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dons and limitations, we may say with Wintemitz that, our Pali 
Tipitaka, at least the Vinaya and the Sutta Pitaka does, on the whole, 
correspond to the M^dh! Canon of the third century B.c’ This is 
proved by the edicts of Ak>ka, particularly the Bairat or Bhabhru 
Edict (249 b.c.) which shows, in the opinion of the same authority, 
that the Pali Canon on the whole is pre-Asokan (p. 25). Now this 
Magadhi Canon must have taken at least a century to have evolved 
into the hypothetical form in which we conceive it, and the language 
itself must have closely resembled the canonical Pali. Indeed we must 
not, as is usually done, unduly exaggerate this linguistic, properly 
dialectical, difference because, as Wintemitz himself admits, the 
‘(^non of the Vibhajjavadins’, a century after the Buddha’s demise, 
was probably in an older form of Pali (p. 1 3). Furthermore, we may 
accept as a historical fact that Moggaliputta Tissa, 236 years after the 
demise of the Master, convened an a.ssembly of monks at Patna ‘with 
the object of compiling a Canon of texts of the true religion or the 
Theravada’ (p. 6) and that the Kathavatlhu, a.scribcd to Tissa himself 
who presided at the council, presuppo.scs not only the texts of the 
Vinaya Piiaka and of all thenikayasoi the Sulla Pitaka but the other 
hooks of the Abhidhamma Piiaka as well. ‘It would be quite feasible’, 
says Winiernite,’ to assume that the book (Kathavatthu) was not 
written until the lime of the compilation of the Canon by Tissa 
himself. . .’ (pp. 1 1-12). These considerations would suffice to show 
that Biihler was not far wrong, when, in the la.st work he published, 
he expressed the opinion that the nikayas as we have them in the Pali 
‘are good evidence certainly for the fifth, probably for the sixth, 
century B.c., a conclusion that was endorsed by Rhys Davids vdio 
added: ‘. . .that will probably become, more and more, the accepted 
opinion. And it is this which gives so all they tell us, either directly or 
by implication, of the social, poliucal and religious life of India, so 
great a valuc’.*^ It is, of course, true that these statements must 
necessarily be modified in the light of later reserach, but no such 
consideration, we believe, can invalidate the main proposition that 
the early nikayas, at least the Digha, Majjhima and Saipyutta, do on 
the whole, contain ‘good evidence ' »f not for the period of Buddha’s 
own activity (c. 535-485 b.c.), at least for thatof his very early disciples 
to whom must be ascribed the creation of the original tradition 
embedded in these works. As for the genuineness of the particular 
passages forming the subject-matter of our present investigadon, we 
maywithoutn itadonobservethatneithertheBra/iin^a/a5uttanor 
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the G^ani Samyutta, from which we have quoted, betrays any 
evidence whatsoever, whether linguistic or other-wise, oflateness or 
spuriousness of composition; on the other hand, the Natagamani 
dialogue shows every sign of being a record of an actual event both by 
the tone of naturalness running through the whole narrative and also 
in point of style and method, while the Brahmajala Sutta, though 
obviously a resume of the existing philosophical and religio-social 
institutions of the time, contains material that is proved to be old by 
the very obscurity of its terminology and the close resemblance of 
doctrines discussed to the ideas of the ancix^nt Vpanisads?^ 

We hope we have succeeded in proving that the evidence afforded 
by the nikayas is of considerable importance for the problem of 
evolution of drama in India, particularly for the history of the 
keyword nata and also oisobhanika, and, that the available evidence 
would take back its origin to at least the third or fourth century B.C., 
if* they do not conclusively prove that there were dramatic spectacles 
of some kind, probably comedy in nuce, in the time of the Buddha 
himself. This conclusion is supported by the further consideration 
that if, as Prof. Keith himself admits, ‘the Vedic ritual contained 
within itself the germs of drama’ (p. 2^), and if, as Winternilz has 
shown with great plausibility, the beginning of the Vedic literature 
was nearer to 25()() or 2()()() b.c. than to 1 500 or 1200 B.c. as generally 
held'"*^ then it makes the belief well-nigh impossible that, with such 
materials as present in the Vedit culture, the balladrecilalions which 
seem to be pre-Buddhistic, as shown above, and other tendencies 
reflected both in Sanskrit and Pali literature, the drama, at least in 
some crude form, could not have come into being all throughout the 
course of a whole millennium. The fact that the nata of the Saniyutta 
is a ‘comedian’ shows that in its origin the secular influence on the 
drama was also considerable and that it was not evoked solely 'by the 
combination of epic recitations with the dramatic moment of the 
Krsna legend"*®, a contention that gains strength by the fact that the 
earliest dramas we possess, viz., those of Asvaghosa, have veiy little in 
common with the epics or the Krsna legend in point of theme and 
subject-matter. 
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3 

Buddhism and the Moral Problem* 


It is universally recognised that Buddhism can claim to be the most 
ethical of religio-philosophical systems of the world. No less an 
authority than Professor Radhakrishnan himself calls it ‘Ethical 
Idealism’ and says that the Buddha gave an ‘ethical twist’ to the 
thought of his time. ‘We find in the early teaching of Buddhism’, he 
remarks, ‘three marked characteristics, an ethical earnestness, an 
absence of any theological tendency and an aversion to metaphysical 
speculation.’* Even Albert Schweitzer, a leading Western philoso- 
pher and one of the most astute critics of Indian thought has not 
grudged the Buddha the honour of being ‘the creator of the ethic 
of inner perfection’. He writes: ‘In this sphere he gave expression to 
truths of everlasting value and advanced the ethics not of India alone 
but of humanity. He was one of the greatest ethical men of genius ever 
bestowed upon the world.’* Professor T.W. Rhys Davids v4io spent a 
lifetime in the study of Buddhism has admirably brought out in his 
American Lectures the importance of the study of Buddhist ethics in 
modem life and thought: 

The point I stand here to submit to your consideration is that the 
studyofethicsandespecially the study of ethical theory in the West 
has Utherto resulted in adeplorable ^lure through irreconcilable 
logomachies and the barrenness of speculadon cut ofiFfirom actual 
fiu:t. The only true method of ethical inquiry is surely the historical 
method. . .and I cannot be wrong in maintaining that the study of 
Buddhism should be considered a necessary part of any ethical 
course and should not be dismissed in a page or two but receive its 
due proportion in the historical perspective of ethical evolution.* 


* Ceylon Univer«i:y Buddhist Brotheihood, Third Anniversary Lecture, Colonibo, 
1945. 
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Oswald Spcnglcr, ihe greatest philosophical student of world 
culture, believes that Buddhism, which for him expresses *(he basic 
feeling of Indian civilisation’, ‘rejects all speculation about God and 
the cosmic problems; only self and the conduct of actual life are 
important to it.*^ Such statements as these emphasising the ethical 
importance of the Buddha's teaching can be quoted from numerous 
other authorities. But to any unbiased and careful student of religion 
or philosophy it would be needless to stress this importance too 
much, for, as we shall attempt to show here ‘Early Buddhism* — by 
which term we refer to the doctrines as found in the Sutta Nipata, 
Digha Nikaya, Majjhima Nikaya, etc. — ^presents a unique synthesis of 
ethics and philosophy, of morality and knowledge, of action and 
thought. 

To estimate correctly the greatness and the universality of the 
Buddha’s ethic, one has to obtain a mental picture of the moral 
ferment and the spiritual unrest that prevailed in Indiajust before 
the appearance of the Buddha. Traditional religion as professed by 
the theologians and the metaphysicians of the Upanisads was being 
undermined by the constant and vehement attacks of materialists 
and sceptics. Therefore, before wc turn to the actual ethical system of 
Early Buddhism it is essential to discuss as briefly as possil^c the 
development of the moral consciousness during the time of the pre- 
Buddhistic f/pan/saefsas well as the attitude to the moral problem of 
the various heretical philosophioal schools such as those promulgated 
by the numerous titthiyas and yivakas. 

There were some Upanisadic thinkers who had discovered and 
formulated the main principles of moral behaviour in conformity 
with their respective views of life. Earlier, Brahmanism had estab- 
lished a rigid and dreadfully static morality by its insistence on the 
universality of the ritual act {karma = yajha). Hence the practical 
morality inculcated did not go beyond what was practically necessary 
in the conduct and successful performance of the sacrifice. Thus 
evolved a conception of dharma, originally ‘ritualistic duty*, and its 
ethical correlates such as sraddha, the faith needed in bestowing gifts 
{daksina) and alms (dana) to the priesthood who were the mediators 
between man and his gods. Such was the moral code of the ritualistic'* 
religion. 

The earliest Upanisads carry out these very moral tendencies and 
thus it cannot be said that they had completely transcended the 
ethical extemalism of the Brahmanic religion. When Sakalya in the 
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Brhadaranyaka Upani^d asked Vajnavalkya: ‘And on what is sacri- 
fice based?’, ‘On gifts to the priests’, replied \^navalkya. ‘And on 
what are the gifts to the priests based?’ ‘On faith (sraddha ) , for when 
one has faith one gives gifts to the priests’, replied \&jnavalkya. 
'Verily, on faith are gifts to the priests based.’® Similarly, Chandogya, 
Upani^d enumerates three branches of duty: 'Sacrifice, study of ^e 
Vedas, alms-giving — that is the first; austerity, indeed, is the second; a 
student of sacred knowledge ( brahmacarin) dwelling in the house of 
a teacher is the third’.® Though Upani.^dic ethics start with such 
compromises to ritualism, an attempt is progressively made to con- 
ceive a higher kind of morality. For example, the Upani^dic 
thinkers attribute the highest power to truth (satya) in contrast to 
untruth (anrta). Speakers of falsehood were put to the test by the 
ordeal of the heated axe. Says the Ch^idogya Upanisad: ‘Speaking 
untrullt he covers himself with untruth; he seizes hold of the heated 
axe and is burned. Speaking truth he covers himself with truth; he 
seizes hold of the heated axe and is not burned’.^ 

It is important to obsci^e here that what is true is held to be in 
conformity with the natural order of things, the cosmic law (rta) ,*and 
that what was untrue was what went against that order {anrta). It is to 
the credit of Indian culture that at a verv early period in its history* 
from the cosmological conception of world-order(rta) they had 
derived a notion of an ethical order in man. Thus the gradual 
development of a practical code of ethics is seen in these Upanisads, 
Quarrelsomeness, talc-bearing (pisuna), slander (upavada) are re- 
garded as evil traits tending to make people small (a/pah) of charac- 
ter.'® The threefold ofispring of Prajapati, gods, men and asurasare 
respectively taught by him that to restrain togivc (datta), 

and to be compassionate {day^dhvam) are the three greatest vir- 
tues.'* There was also a certain conception of social ethics as is 
implied in the declaration of Asvapati Kaikeya: 

Within my realm there is no thief. 

No miser, nor a drinking man. 

None altarless, none ignorant. 

No man unchaste, no wife unchaste.'* 

It is important to students of Buddhist ethics to find the Chandogya 
Upani^d condemning to rebirth in the form of small creatures those 
who commit tlicft, drink liquor, invade the teacher's bed, kill 
brahmins, ius well as those who consort with them. Brahmacarya 
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which generally means *the chaste life of a student of sacred knowl- 
edge* is extolled, and, its goal is set forth as the Brahma-world. '’In the 
verynextparagraph this life ofabstinentreligious duty {brahmacarya) 
is said to include all other forms of moral behaviour such as sacrifice, 
silent asceticism, fasting and hermit life in the forest.^^ 

There are many passages in the Upani^ds establishing as the 
highest moral ideal or goal of the spiritual life the Brahma-world 
which is identified with immortality {amitam)}^ It is also necessary 
to point out that the raison d*etre of ethics in the Upani^ds is 
derived from metaphysics: 'Verily, O Gargi, at the command of that 
Imperishable (aksarasya pras^ne) men praise those who give, the 
gods are desirous of a sacrificer and the fathers (are desirous) of the 
Manes-sacrifice.*'® Further, according to the Upanisadsxhe criterion 
of moral judgment is merely conventional, being nothing other than 
the practice of elderly and learned brahmins: ‘Now if you should 
have doubt concerning an act, or doubt concerning conduct, if there 
should be these brahmanas, competent to judge, apt, devoted, not 
harsh, lovers of virtue (t/Aarma) — ^as they may behave themselves in 
such a case, so should you behave yourself in such a case.*'^ 

In the last phase of the development of Upani$adic thought 
morality dwindles into insignificance. This results from the ftatic 
conception of spiritual life as is inevitable from the identity of the 
human soul as it is with the highest ideal, Brahman, sometimes 
referred to as the highest Self {Aufian)}^ This metaphysical abstrac- 
tion naturally removes all urgency and necessity for any ethic, for, if 
man as he is, is already one with his ideal, what would be the need for 
spiritual efibrt, why worry aibout a moral life at all! 'Whoso were to 
know me (Aunan)’, teaches the Kausltaki Upani^d, 'not by any 
action of his can the world be injured, not by murdering his mother 
or his father, not by stealing or by killing the embryo ’ This over- 
emphasis of the atman-knowledge and the consequent disregard of 
the moral life discloses the inner weakness of absolutist pantheism of 
the Upanisads. Two of the most critical Hindu students of Upani^dic 
thought, Ranade and Belvalkar, regard this as the worst trait of the 
philosophy of absolutism: 

Here indeed is touched what may be called the danger line of 
Upani^dic ethics. To say that the atman dies not is legitimate. To 
say that weapons cannot cut him nor fire bum him is also a 
legitimate varying of the phrase. But to ai^e that therefore the 
murderer is no murderer, and there is nobody really responsible 
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for his action is to carry this *s^vata* or *akriya* doctrine to a point 
which , if seriously preached, would be subversive of all established 
social institutions and religious sacraments.^ 

These considerations not only indicate to us that the absolutism 
of the Upani^ds inevitably ended in a kind of amoralism but also 
that there could be a dangerous side to religious and spiritual 
conservatism. It was as a reaction against such dogmatism in philoso- 
phy and ethics that there arose several heterodox philosophies 
which not only denied the authority of the conservative ethics of the 
Upanisads but even wen t to the extent of declaring moral scepticism, 
moral nihilism and moral anarchism. It is signiHcan t that our earliest 
sources for the study of these doctrines are the Buddhist nikayas 
themselves,** There was a strong school of philosophical opinion 
which encouraged a downright ethical nihilism (natthikavada). 

There is no such thing as alms, sacrifice or oblation; good and bad 
actions bear no fruit or consequence; there is no (distinction 
between) this world and the next; there is no (moral obligation 
towards) father and mother; there arc no beings of spontaneous 
generation, and there are no recluses and brahmins in this world 
of virtuous conduct who with insight (abhihha) have realised and 
proclaimed (the true nature oO this world and the next.** 

This moral nihilism was based on a crass materialism in philoso- 
phy: 

Man as he is, is consi.;utedoutofthe four elements; when he dies 
earth combines with earth, water with water, heatwith heat and air 
with air; the sense functions are merged in the ether and all that 
is left of him are his greyish bones after the cremation; the value of 
the alms-giving is merely in the imagination of the gh^er and to 
affirm the moral consequences of the act is a hollow assertion; 
both the foolish and the wise are annihilated and completely cut 
off at death.** 

This was the doctrine that Ajila Kesakambali, among others, is 
supposed to have professed. Then there were otliers who denied 
moral causation {ahetu-vadins). Their main thesis was as follows: 

There is no cause or reason for the depravity of beings; they 
become depraved without cause or reason; they become pure 
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without cause or reason; there is no such thing as self-agency or the 
agency of another or human elFort; there is no such thing as power 
or energy or human strength or human endeavour; all animals, all 
creatures, all beings and all living things are without inidative, 
without power and strength of their own; they just evolve by fate, 
necessity and fortuitous concatenation ofevents; and it is according 
to their peculiar natun; as belonging to one of the six classes that 
they experience ease or pain and it is only at the end of the 
appointed period — after one has passed through the84,000 periods 
of wandering in samsara — that there shall be an end of pain; thus 
there is no such thing as that one should experience the result of 
kamma and thereby put an end to it cither through virtuous 
conduct or precept, asceticism or brahmacarya\ conse-quently 
there is neither spiritual growth nor decline, neither depravation 
nor exaltation, initsmuch as in samsara pain and pleasure are 
determined and circumscribed. As automatically as a ball of 
thread thrown up rolls along unreeling itself, so do both the 
foolish and the wise reach their salvation at the termination of 
their appointed course in samsara}"^ 

The foremost leader of this school was Makkhali Gosala,*" and 
from the importance attached to the refutation of his theories in the 
early Buddhist books we may infer that he had a large following. It 
roundly denied all initiative and fhoicc in man, being rigidly deter- 
ministic. The only redeeming feature ofthis philosophy was its belief 
in some form of moral ideal, however wrongly the process of its 
accomplishment was conceived. Therefore the Buddhist books dis- 
paragingly call this ‘the purity through samsara* {sarpsarasuddhi) , 
because the theory postulated that purity occurred just by samsaric 
evolution over which man had no control. This was further con- 
demned as akiriyavada or ‘theory of non-action’. Another teacher, 
Parana Kassapa, held the opinion^^ that the act had no moral conse- 
quences, that merit (punna) did not result from good action and 
demerit (papa) from bad action; 'giving (generosity), restraint, self- 
control, and truth-speaking did not conduce to merit'. This doctrine 
too is condemned as akiriyavada or a denial of the efficacy of the act. 
Another school professed a fatalistic pluralism*^ and the most promi- 
nent teacher of this doctrine was Pakudha Kaccayana: 

The following seven things are neither made nor commanded to 
be created; they are barren (and so nothing is produced out of 
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them), steadfast as a mountain-peak, as a pillar firmly fixed. They 
move not. neither do they vary, they trench notone upon the other, 
nor arail aught as to ease or pain or both. And what arc the seven? 
The four elements — earth, water, fire, air — and pleasure and pain 
and ihe soul as the seven th. So there is neither slayer nor causer of 
sla)ing, hearer or speaker, knower or explainer. When one with a 
sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, no one thereby deprives 
anyone of life; a sword has merely penetrated into the space 
between seven clem en tar)' substances.*® 

As this doctiine is obviously based on the Upanisadic doctrine of 
theindestniciibiliiyandtheuiichangeabilityofthe af/nanithasbeen 
called sassaiavada or eternalism.*® In ethics it also leads to an 
aAir/yavada or amoralism like the previous philosophies. Then there 
was the ethical scepticism of the agnostic philosopher, Sanjaya 
Belatthipuita,*® who refused to pass final judgment on any such 
metaphysical problem as the existence of a future world or any 
ethical question . Wlien questioned about the moral consequences of 
good and bad acts he would resort to the four-membered formula of 
prevarication,*' and refuse to set down a definite opinion. The 
doctrines of these rival teachers not only led to clashes with the 
dogmatism and orthodoxy of the upanisadic moralists but also 
resulted in interminable conflicts among themselves, thus creating 
that state of moral ferment to w'hich we referred earlier and which 
characterised Indian religion just before the advent of the Buddha. 
It was a critical epoch in the history of Indian religion, and the 
Buddha with his principle of the golden mean {majjhimapatipad^ 
brought sanity and a sense of poise to a society harassed by ideologi- 
cal disturbances and shaken abou i by heated metaphysical wranglings 
and ethical disputations.** Apart irom thes<' doctrines which led to a 
moral upheaval there was the Jaina system of ethics with its rigid 
formalism and cxtcrnalism frequently criticised in the Buddhist 
books. Nigantha Nathaputta emphasised the external act in prefer- 
ence to the mental act.** In addition to all these ethical doctrines the 
Digha and Majjhima Nikayas mal'^ constant reference to the inevi- 
table moral upshot of philosophical materialism in general, referred 
to as the perverted philosophy (viparita-dassana)^ that denied all 
morality; it is branded as the heresy par excellence {micchaditthi),^ 
the evil doctrine ditthigatarn)^^ and moral nihilism 
(natthikavai* This view which is prominently attributed to a 
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prince known as Payasi-r^anna, asserted the following three propo- 
sitions: (1) There is no world beyond; (2) there are no beings reborn 
otherwise than from parents; and (3) there is no result or conse- 
quence of good or bad acts." As opposed to this micchadiffhi early 
Buddhism sets forth sammadiffhi or the correct view of life on which 
it bases its ethic." Let us now examine the fundamental philosophical 
basis of Buddhist morality. 

According to Early Buddhism man's appearance in this world is 
clearly not due to a mere concatenation of physical foctors. Many 
statements in the dialogues make it clear that a non-physical factor 
is necessary for successful parturition." Such concatenation is due to 
upadhisahkharas gcnenied by previous samsarrc experiences^' and 
it is precisely in this context that it is affirmed that the reborn 
individual is neither the same nor another {naca so na ca anoo).*^ 
It may be observed that in the latter portion of this statement moral 
responsibility is definitely asserted. life thus come into being is said 
to be characterised by several marks (/aAk/iana) such as imperma- 
nence, unsatisfactoriness, liability to disease and corruption, extra- 
neousness, subjection to dissolution, voidness and insubstantiality." 
These characterisdcs are sometimes brought under the three head- 
ings of anicca, dukkha, and anatta, or anicca, dukkhaand^viparina- 
madhamma.** Thus is set forth the Noble Truth of the Unsatis- 
factoriness {dukkharsacca)^ of samsanc existence (bhava), which is 
sometimes analysed as thpeefold dukkhata {dukkha-dukkha, 
sankharardukkhamd. wparHiama-cfukk/ia) ."This unsatisfactoriness 
is due to the continuous change or becoming that is sarpsara.*’ This 
very dynamic nature of samsaric life with its self-generated poten- 
dalides tends to a condnuadon of individuality (nama-rupa)^ or 
personality (attabhava) ." Thus is it asserted in early Buddhism that 
there isalife beyond (attbiparo /oko),"whichis proved bythe super- 
normal experience of the Perfect Ones {arahants) who are perceiv- 
ers of the world beyond {paralokaviduno) by virtue of their having 
acquired the feculdes of recollecdng past births {pubbenivasanussati) 
and observing the passing away and rebirth of beings (sattanaip 
cutupapatd-napa),^ the latter being also termed the super-normal 
vision (dibbaokk/iu)." Buddha himself exercised this power on 
several occasions when reqtiired to explain the bourne (gad) of his 
departed disciples." The early Buddhist convtcdon of this fectof 
saipsaric condnuity is therefore beyond doubt and it is no wonder 
that those who refused to admit a life beyond were dubbed 
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micchaditlhikas. It is clear then on what foundation the ethical 
system of early Buddhism rests. Once this continuity with all 

its attendant dukkha is granted, the ideal of man's perfection turns 
out to be the release (nissarana) therefrom This is the goal of 
Buddhist ethics which consequently is conceived as the cessation of 
becoming {bhava-nirodha)'^^ or the ending of dukkha,"*'^ generally 
called Nibbana. Thus we discover the raison det/ c.*of Buddhist ethics 
is the fiindameniiil fact of samsaric dukkha. Hence the essential basis 
of the Buddhist moral life (brahinacariya)Y\cs not in some metaphysi- 
cal h)'pothesis conceived by a priori reasoning but, as Buddha 
pointed out to Malunkyaputfa, on the conviction that ‘verily there is 
birth, there is decay, there is death etc.’, of which the destruction is 
declared to be pcjssible in tliis veiy life.'^^ Thus the mere speculation 
on metaphysical problems, usually referred U) as ten is condemned 
as unprofitable.'^*’ Sf) Buddha tells Udayi that such ultimate questions 
as those that concern the origin {pubbania) and the end (aparanta) 
of things, being solvable only by developing the highest faculties 
(vijja, ahhihna) but not by the exercise ol inere rt'a.son.***’ it becomes 
imperative for matt to accompILsh the ethical protest- which alone 
could lead to the acf|uirement of such liu tdties.*’’ Therefore, the 
importance f)rth<* ethical process for the realization o{ Nibbana is 
unquest ionabb', and, as Dhainmadinna points out to Visakha, the 
moral life rinds its apex, goal and consummation in Nibbana.^^ 

The foregoing discussion of the fundamental basis of the Bud- 
dhist ethic, its raison drtic and its goal, will help the student of 
Buddhism and ih<‘ siudtMil of ethics to appreciate the important 
bearing that the Buddhist view of morality has to lh(‘ burning 
qiu'stions of ethics such as the problem ofevih^''* and the problem of 
ethical relativity.^’’ To a keen student of BuddhisiTt it appears that 
('arly Buddhism olfers definite solutions to these problems and as 
such it has a claim to serious consideration in this respect. 

Our brief prt'sentalion of the philosophical bitsis of Buddhist 
(‘ihics will liave stressed tlie extreme urgency ol the problem of evil 
for eat ly Buddhism as well as its alhembracing and profound nature 
as indicated by its .sa rnsaric conlexX. The problem of e\il as discussc'd 
by Western thinkers, pc'i taining as it does to merely this visible life 
covers only a minute aspect of the problem, but it can be seen that 
fundamentally there is no dilfcrcnce between the two issues, for, as 
early Buddhism viewed it dukkha-dukkhala which is defined as 
man's conflict with his en\ironmcnt is only one aspect®*’ of the 
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general unsatisfactoriness of samsaric becoming (bhava-dukkha). 
Thus it is to be expected that a thinking person (vinnu puriso) 
cannot but be impressed by the obtrusiveness of evil or dukkha 
around him.®’ But this was exactly the point on which Professor Joad 
condemned Buddhism in a book published in 1929, in which he 
complained that Tor Buddhism as for Job man is born to trouble as 
sparks fly upwards’®® and declared: T differ therefore from the 
dominant philosophy of the east in not despising the ordinary life of 
struggle and enjoyment of effort and reward.*®® But it is significant, 
that, after the lapse of only thirteen years, he has been compelled to 
radically alter his opinion, for in his recent book,Cod and Evil, he 
admits: *1 conclude that attempts which arc made. ... to show that 
evil is nota real and fundamental principle belonging to the nature 
of things are unsuccessful'^^ Such agreement as this between early 
Buddhism and modern philosophers on the problem of evil must, 
however, be necessarily partial because early Buddhist philosophy 
did not restrict its scope to the experiences of human reason alone as 
confined to this life. For, as we have pointed out earlier. Buddhism is 
based on a wider vision (dassana) which is the outcome of inner 
development (hhavana). 

Now, since the wider import of the general unsatisfactoriness of 
samsaric Wl'c, and also the possibility of release therefrom .'has lo be 
accepted on the validilyof the experiences of the PerfectOnes, early 
Buddhism recommends saddh&or the reliance on the experience of 
such arahanls who have realised the higher vision and on their 
statements, after adequate investigation as to their worth.’* Hence 
saddha is held up to be the basis of the ethical process which 
ultimately leads to the realisation of the highest truth {parama- 
saccay^ and therewith the goal. Thus in practical ethics saddha 
comes to be regarded as one of the five good things to be cultivated 
(parjcarifabba/n),’* although the definite warning is given that mere 
faith in the teacher is not sufficient for complete ethical progress.’"* 
The faith {sraddha) of Vedic morality to which we have previously 
referred, is considered to be mere bZ/ndfaith {amulika saddha) and 
is const^quenily condemned by the Buddha in a talk with the 
brahmin Bharadvaja. ’® It is on account of this that saddha in early 
Buddhism is said to be twofold.’® We cannot escape the conclusion 
that the saddAa encouraged in early Buddhism is only the result of an 
inference from the realisation of arahanls as to the possibility of 
one's own realisation of the goal. Hence the only kind of faith that is 
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advocated, if it could be called Tailh at all, is what is designated 
'logical faith' (akaravatisaddha)?'^ The conversion oflaymcn to the 
belief that it was necessary to lead the higher moral life under the 
Buddhaorhis disciples was always prompted by this kind of saddha — 
a fact attested to at numerous places in the Canon.^® 

The layman who thus takes up the spiritual life through his 
reliance on (uddissa) such a teacher is said to have started his career 
(patipanno) along the Path {magga, patipada)"^ to Nibbana. The 
Path is said to consist of three stages or parts usually called the three 
sampad^ or the ihrcc khandhas}^ The first of these stages is sFIa 
or ethical conduct, and practical morals have a meaning for the 
disciple only till such time as he arrives at the next stage of the Path, 
namely, concentration (AVimadAi). Butthegoal is not reached even 
then, and a still higher stage of development must be gone through 
and this is technic ally known as panha. What is generally bcheved 
to be the Eightfold Path in Buddhism is included within these three, 
as the learned Dhammadinna explained to Visakha.®^ How far, then, 
practical morality is of significance to one aspiring for the Buddhist 
goal becomes clear when it is considered that sila forms only the 
initial stage of such process. In fact, early Buddhism administers a 
warning to the aspirant to master morality but not allow morality to 
get the better of him,®’’ and it is clearly laid down that even virtuous 
conduct has to be given up at one stage. It need not, therefore, 
appear paradoxical when it is asserted that the disciple should try to 
put a final end to meritorious forms of good conduct.®^ Thus for 
Buddhi.srn morality is i. an end in itself. It is considering these 
leatures of the Path which, it is ob\ious, transcend Ethical Perfec- 
tionism, as is understood by Western moralists, and also the meta- 
physical perfection implied in the Upanisads ihal it if claimed lhal 
the Exalted One is the originator and proclaimcr of a unique way.®*^ 
It is to be ob-sem'd lhal in the spiritual evolution as indicated in 
this Path the question of Happiness as the ideal of morality finds a 
perfect solution. It is said that in the stage ol'concentration when the 
aspirant reaches the fourth y/ian;' both happiness and its opposite 
cease to concern him for he become* indilTerent to both pleasurable 
and painful feeling (vedana). Up to that moment the aspirant is to 
experience inner happiness {yjhaliasukham) Thh inner form of 
happiness i.^ clearly difi'erentiated from worldly happiness which is 
called ‘low, vulgar and ignoble’, inasmuch as such happiness de- 
pends on the senses.®’ It is expressly stated that this latter form ol 
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material happiness is to be shunned** and hence to classify Bud- 
dhism as any form of Hedonism* as Dr. Pratt had done,*® is quite 
unjustifiable. Over and above this sensuous happiness which has an 
erotic basis (kama) and the inner jhanic happiness which is non- 
erotic (nekkhamma) is placed Nibbana, as this latter happiness too 
is not final (analam)^ for it is only in the final state of spiritual 
attainment (sahhavedayitanirodha)^^ that happiness assumes its most 
perfect form. This state which is the summum bonum of Buddhism 
can be styled Happiness only in an exceptional sense. Yet, Buddha 
persists in calling it happiness in the face of the criticism of heretics 
for, as he once explained to Ananda. he did not regard a state as 
happy just because of pleasurable feeling insofar as he considered 
ihe conception of happine.ss to be relative to the stage of spiritual 
evolution.®* Thus, if in tlie ideal state of Nibbana the aspirant tran- 
scends the subtlest forms of happiness and is not tinged by them, it 
would not be quite apposite to identify the early Buddhist ideal in 
ethics with that ofEudaemonism.But thisdoesnot deny the factihat 
for Buddhism, just as for modem psychology and biology, man as 
well as other living beings, by nature seeks for pleasure and avoids 
pain (sukhakamo dukkhapalikkulo) 

It can now be seen that there is a sense in which we may assert 
tliat the ethical process of Buddhism is intended to release man from 
the miseries of sarnsaric exis{^ce{dukkha) and take him to the 
ultimate Happiness or the Good (atiha) that is Nibbana. In this, 
Buddhism docs not go against the basic psychology of man's nature, 
but endeavours to bring about its refinement and sublimation until 
it totally transcends the level at which it is found in samsaric 
existence. Thus Mbba/i/c happiness must be considered as the ideal 
for every living being. Hence is derived the criterion of moral 
judgment according to the ethical philosophy of early Buddhism 
which we have attempted to outline above. The criterion of Buddhist 
ethics is emphasised in several places®^ and seeks to determine 
whether a partirular act would obstruct or not, oneself or others, in 
the attempt to win this release {nmarana) from dukkha or samsaric 
evil. In his admonition to Rahula Buddha makesitperfectlyclearthat 
'whatever act tends to the obstruction or hann ( vyabadha) of oneself 
and others (on the Path) is to be considered bad (akusahw) as its 
upshot is pain and its result Evil.’®® It is significant that the word 
vyabadha means both harm to the individual concerned, and, ob- 
stmetion to spiritual progress. Therefore, subjectively an act ( kamma) 
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becomes good (kusala) or bad (akusala) according as it promotes or 
hinders spiritual progress, and objectively it is considered to be 
meritorious (punha) or demeritorious (apuhna) according as it is 
beneficial (hita) or harmful (ahita) to the similar progress of others. 
Sir Edwin Arnold in his Light of Asia has beautifully summed up this 
idea: 

Kill not — for pity 's sake — and lest ye slay 

The meanest thing upon its upward w^y. 

To inflict pain, for instance, either on oneself or others is to cause 
distraction of mind by inciting evil and harmful emotions which 
cannot be but obsuicles on the ‘upward way*. 

Thus the ethical cont<'nt of an art is psychological and its source 
is emotional. Accordingly, early Uiiddhism considers as ethical only 
those acts which ;ire volitional (sancctanika). Thus the Ariguttara 
Nikaya attributes to the Buddha the stat(‘ment that the real act 
(kamma) is an act of volition (cctana) This is natural inasmuch 
as the intensity of the act depends on the extent to which it is 
committed deliberately {sancicca) For instance, it is pointed out 
that an infant who is not conscious even of his own body cannot 
commit any sin.’** In technical language this would mean that all acts 
are not ethically significant, but only those that are voluntary, that is 
to say, willed by the agent. This being the fundamental sense in which 
an act is conceived in Buddhist ethics what we do and say have only 
an indirect ethical significance, whereas what we chink or will is 
directly ethical. 

In a conversation with the Jain Dighatapassi, Buddha emphasises 
die greater ethical importance of "he mental or volitional act (mano- 
kamma) as compared with the ve’^bal (vacLkamma) or the physical 
act {kaya-kamma ) Hence the Buddha's emphasis on the elimina- 
tion of the cardinal evils of attachment (raga, lobha), ill-will (dosa) 
and infatuation (moha)'^ for they directly alTect the nature of ou** 
volitions, while other evil acts such as meat-eating and drinking of 
liquor, etc.,*®* alTect the mind only indirectly. Therefore while the 
distinction between absolute and relative moral values seems mean- 
ingless and unnecessary according to the Buddha, there appears to 
be some sense in which wc can dnidc voluntary acts or ethically 
significant acts into direct and imlirect according as they aflect the 
main ethic?l ’ -oblcm of the release from saiTi.sarir existence. It tlius 
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becomes clear that for the Buddha moral judgments are not to be 
based on some a priori conceptions of objectively real values like 
goodness, truth and beauty, as is usually held by idealistic philoso- 
phers, nor are they to be regarded as subjective or relative from all 
points ofview as asserted by mostscientific and materialistic thinkers. 
According to Bertrand Russell it would seem that ethics are a mere 
matter of taste. *If two men differ about values’, he says summing up 
his ethical doctrine, ‘there is not a disagreement as to any kind of 
truth but a difference of taste’. Similarly, Professor Edward 
Westermarck for whom all ethical judgments have an emotional 
basis’®* is the leading exponent of a theory of Ethical Relativity, which 
however adds that normal phenomena are not made meaningless 
just because they happen to fall within the subjective sphere of 
experience.’®'* For him, nevertheless, elhics remain still relative, 
because moral judgments depend on economic, social and psycho- 
logical (emotional) circumstances. According to the Buddha how- 
ever, moral judgments assume a permanent value in so far as they arc 
based on the point of view of the end which, as we have stressed above, 
is the release from samsaric evil. But we may add that there is a sense 
in which moral values are relative even for the Buddha, and this 
derives from the existence of levels of reality corresponding to the 
respective stages of the Path to which we have already referred. 

The above discussion should make it clear that the ethics of the 
Buddha is prompted by one motive, viz., the desire for release and 
relies on no external sanctions such as God, Church or State, but is 
pre-eminently autonomous in character.*®* In fact, the desire for 
release and the psychological observation that attachment, hate and 
infatuation directly affect the nature of our volitions, sum up the 
motives and sanctions o( Buddhist morality. In this discussion, how- 
ever, we have taken for granted the most important fact of the 
freedom of the human will. We regarded man as intrinsically a 
morally free agent who had within him the power to choose between 
alternative courses of action. Is this justifiable according to the 
Buddha’s doctrine? Certainly, yes. There is in fact no more impor- 
tant conviction in the whole of Buddha’s philosophy than the idea 
that within this individuality (namarupa) there is the potentiality of 
release if only man wills that way.*®® Therefore, in spite of the fact that 
there is in a sense determinis/n to the extent that empirical existence 
is admittedly conditioned’®’ and thus is obviously subject to the 
vicissitudes of birth, decay and death, there is still in man the 
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power (ba/ani, viriyam) to overcome all this by the strength of will 
(chando):^ 

Human life is regarded by the Buddha as in every way the best 
suited foi this eflort and birth among the animals etc., is conse- 
quently deprecated, for it is only in man that the power to will exists 
in such a high degree with infinite capacity to develop higher by self- 
discipline and meditation. Early Buddhism does not deny the 
importance of environmental factors in the moulding of man's 
conduct but, on the oilier hand, it docs not in tlic least subscribe to 
any theory that man's conduct is merely a set of reactions to external 
stimuli or unconscious tendencies, or lhal il is determined by social 
and economic f actors alone for, it would be admitted even by the most 
adverse critics of Buddha, that no one raised Man and his noblest gift, 
the human Reason or Will, to such dignity as that greatest of ethical 
teachers born in the philosphically rife atmosphere of India did 
twenty-five cenlu* ics ago. 
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Contribution of Buddhism to 
Indian Life and Thought* 


It would be an impossible task to atlcmpl, within the confines of a 
single paper, to assess, njiy. even to record, the contribution of 
Buddhism to Indian life and thought. Hence ihc ensuing discussion 
will be limited to jusi one aspect ol this vast problem; vi/.. the relative 
value of the contribution made by early Pali Buddhism to the reli- 
gious and philosophical culture of ancient India. That Buddhism 
arose out of the previous Vedic culture as found reflected in the 
S'diphitas, Brahmanas and Upanisads may be readily admitted, al- 
though to agree with the prima facie comparisons generally att- 
empted between the two religions in their theoretical and practical 
aspects seems hardly feasible. 

In my view the purely philosophical aspect of the two systems 
would come within the ‘theoretical’, and ethical conduct along with 
the highei riiliure of yoga and samadhi under the K'rm ‘practical’. 
Students of the Veda need not be reminded of the importance to it 
of the theoretical concept ions derived mainly from mythology, magic 
and ti'adition*, and how far the real ‘inward’ culiuro of the Vedic 
religion is dependent upon suci. notions. In fact, spiiitual progress 
as conceived by the Upanisads is necessarily limited by tht'se inas- 
much as they form its background, whereas in early Buddhism, at 
least as preserved in the Pali Canon, an advance in matters spiritual 
is clearly seen to the extent that such beli^Tsare cither revised in the 
light of reason and experience or altogethe; abandoned It is not 
intended here to deny that myth! ,:1 facts arc confronted with even 
in the Pali Canon, but these have no real bearing on the fundamental 
basis of the religion as in the case of the Vedas. It is only with this 


♦ Proceedings . the Twenty First Indian Philosophical Congress, New Delhi, 1946. 
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‘hisioricar perspective lhai an attempt could be made to assess the 
real value of Buddhism’s contribution to Indian life and thought. 

To take the theoretical aspect first, there is much disagreement 
among recognized authoriti(*sas to the exact significance of Buddha’s 
contribution to Indian thought. By the tenn ‘thought’ in the relevant 
historical context must be understood primarily metaphysical phi- 
losophy, for that undoubtedly is the most important aspect of Vedic 
thought which finds its culmination in the Upani^ds. The concept 
of Atman and Brahman which sum up the whole metaphysical 
thought of the Upanisads arc nothing if not the highest fruits of the 
previous philosophical development.^ It might be said, indeed, that 
the Upanisads present the whole theoretical basis of Indian life, 
particularly of religious life, and that even Buddhism must be stu- 
died and assessed in that light. Now, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
Atman and the Brahman doctrines and their multitudinous ramifi- 
cations are already found in the earliest Upanisadic texts which arc 
definitelypre-Buddhistic. Ifthat be granted — andthcrc is no need to 
doubt it — how docs the much discussed anatta theory of early Bud- 
dhism stand in relation U) th(\se two basic concepts? The only scholar 
to face this question squarely was Mrs C.A.F. Rhys Davids, but in the 
formulation of her hypothesis she went hopelessily astray in tWat she 
started with the presupposition that early Buddhism was completely 
free from any crticism of the Atman concept as implied in the anatta 
theory. The result reached by hj?r is, therefore, so startling that even 
hostile cri tics of the Thera vada tradition of the anatta dogmatism fail 
to find any pos.sibilify of agreement. Mrs Rhys Davids has thrown 
much light on the early Buddhist attitude to the important meta- 
physical problem of‘ personality, but her general conclusion that 
early Buddhism had a mandate of ‘Immanence’, and pantheistic 
immanence at that'*, runs totally counter to every statement on the 
subjectin the Pali Canon. Itwould thus seem important to discuss the 
theory of Immanence as taughtinthe Upani^ds and see what a study 
of the early Buddhist position reveals in respect of it. 

Both in the development of the concept of AtmananA in that of 
Brahman, the notion of pantheistic immanence is reached as an 
inevitable step early in the Upanisadic pi'tiod. That the concept of 
Brahman which vcr>’ early in its evolution gained the meaning of 
‘World-ground’ came to signify in course of time the unitary prin- 
ciple underlying all phenomena, objective and subjective, implying 
their being (sat) and final essence (lasa) or substance need not cause 
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any wonder. But it is remarkable that even the parallel notion of 
Atman whose origin in various animistic and mythical beliefs is 
clearly reflected in lis relation to Purum, etc., had by the time of the 
earliest Upanisads acquired a connotation of pantheistic imma- 
nence. Thus a very early passage of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(1.6. 1-3) represents the entire, actual {satya) world as a threefold 
( nama-rupa-karma) appearance of the unitary, immortal Atman He 
is found in all being (fh, 6-7) . One should worship the World {loka) 
as the Atman {Brhad. 1.4.15; cf. 16,17; 4.4.22), and recognize this 
World, the Atman, as his own (sva). Thus this whole Universe {idam 
sanam) is the Atman {Brhad. 2.4.6; 4.5.7; Chand. 7.25.2), the onto- 
logical pr/usof cvciything (atmata cvedam saivam; Chand. 7.26.1). 
Atman perviides the whole universe and is, therefore, the immanent 
Soul of the World (saiTantarah, Brhad. 3.4.1; antaryami, 3.7.3). In a 
section of the Brhad. Up. (2.5) the statement is made fourteen times 
that ‘He, indeed, is just this Soul {Atman), this Immortal, this 
Brahma, this All*, being applied to such categories as the elements, 
the Sun, Moon, etc. Pantheism, in fact, could go no further, but, 
however high it soared the Highest Reality was still Soul or Atman. 
The Upanii^dic conception of the Absolute as expressed by the 
neuter ‘Brahman* could never di.ssociate itself from this all-embrac- 
ing notion of the Atman. No doubt, the two principles are identified; 
the Atman is the Brahma (Brhad, 2.5.19; 4.4.5). In fact, the same 
UpanL^d asseris that ‘Apart from the Atman, there is no Brahma’ 
(2.4.6 etc.) , and the Chandogya goes to the very limit of this identi- 
fication when it declare ‘That is Brahma, that is Jmmoruiliiy, that is 
Atmari in a pas.sage extolling ak^aas the highest principle (8.14). 
Furthermore, the Universal Soul (Vaisvanara-atman) is said to have 
been identified by various philosophers with several categories like 
Heaven, Sun, Wind etc., {Ibid. 5.11-18), and it is pantheistically 
conceived as a thread (sutra) running through the whole Cosmos 
{Brhad. 3.7.23; cf. 4.2). I lowcvcr idealistically the Atman might have 
been conceived in these and other passages, yet the self-same panthe- 
istic and absolutist Sc'lfis referred to in crudely mythical and thcistic 
terms in the very same texts as 'Ismia and puru.^ (t‘-g-. fbic/. 4.4.22; 
3.9.26). 

That early Buddhi.sni as found in the Pali (’anon directly refutes 
not only all thci.stic notions such as Issara and katta {DN, 1.18; MN, 
1.327) but al. every pantheistic idea of Immanence is clear from a 
perusal of tl'.cse texts, it is plainly declared in the Majjhima Nikaya 
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(11.68) that the Cosmos or the World (loka) is totally lacking ( una) in 
any metaphysical substance and that consequently the World cannot 
be held to be permanent (dhuva)y thus making it impossible to 
regard it as one's own (saka=sva) orasahaven of security (tana, cf. 
Chand. 'sataionanastrinaiTiw/idari', 8.5.2). Itmustberemembered 
that the epithet dhuva = dhruva is clearly used in the Upani^ds to 
characterize the Atman (Brhad. 4.4.20) » which as idendcal with the 
World is to be recognized as one’s own (sva. Ibid. 1.4.15,16.17). 
Pantheism in the sense that everything (sabbarp) , or 'all this' (sarvam 
idam), as the Upani^ds put it, is idendcal with any essendal Being 
such as Atman, is clearly condemned in the Majjhima Nikaya (1.329) . 
The famous skandha- analysis of early Buddhism (e.g. DN, 11. 297) 
refutes the nodon of an Atman both in the external world (bahiddha- 
rupa) and in the individual (ajjhaita), asserting that there is no atta 
in the eye, ear, etc. (DN, 1.29; MN, III. 282) in direct contradiction 
of the Upanisadic belief of the ‘unseen Seer’, ‘unheard Hearer’, etc., 
that is to say, the Atman residing in the individual as ultimate agent 
of all actions, perceptions etc. (Brhad. 3.7.15-23). In both philoso- 
phies the concept ofthe empirical world is denoted by the term idam 
(cf. sarvamidam), but while the Upanisads declare its fullness 
(purnamidam, Brhad. 5.1), it is highly significant that the early 
Nikayas characterize it as void (sunya). Thus the Majjhima says in 
more than one place: ‘This (world) is void of a Soul or anything 
derived from a Soul (suhham idam atlcna va attaniycna va, MN, 1. 297; 
11.263), refuting also the identification ofthe microcosm with the 
macrocosmic Soul or its derivatives (na hi no etam atta va attaniyam 
va, MN 1.141). It is indeed a fallacy to identify the World with any 
Atman (so loko so atta, MN, 1 . 135,138; 11.338; 111. 265, 271) and to 
view the world of matter or personality in terms of the Atman or to so 
characterize them (I. 300; 111.18). The contemplation of this void- 
ncssis recommended as one of the best meditations (suhhatavihara, 
MN, 111. 294) and the ethical superiority of this attitude to the 
worship (up^na) of the pantheistic Atman (Brahma) as inculcated 
in the Upani^ds (Brhad. MN, 1.4.5-17 is clearly brought out in the 
famous philosophical text of the Sutta Nipata when a brahmin youth 
is advised: ‘O Mogharaja, always mindful and self-possessed, view this 
world as void, having eradicated the notion of an Atman (underlying 
it) . . .’ (Suhhatolokamavekkhassu Mogharaja sadasato,attanuditMm 
uhacca.. ., 1117, 1119). 

The above discussion clearly indicates that early Buddhism 
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refused to accept any reality as inriinanen t in the outside world and in 
that sense a metaphysic of substance has no meaning for it. It also 
showed that early Buddhism considered that any concept of person- 
ality which attributed to it an unchanging and permanent metaphysi- 
cal substratum fell short of the truth regarding individuality. But this 
does not mean that for early Buddhism an individual is a mere 
concatenadon of mental and material factors without any deeper 
basis. A reference back to its historical context will clarify the issue. 
The previous thinkers had taken two fundamental positions on this 
important problem. The orthodox Upani.^dic viewpoint regarded 
personality as being based on the ontological basis of an unchanging 
element of Being (sat). This is referred to in the Pali nikayas as 
Sassatavada or the ‘etemalist theory^ In opposition to this idealisdc 
school and as a reaction to it had arisen even in the Vedic period a 
powerful body of materialist thinkers ( Carvakas, Lokayatas, Pa^ndas) 
who very much like the materialists of our own day called their system 
a 'science’ (^tra), doubtless in opposition to idealisdc philoso- 
phies, and opposed the doctrine of ‘immortality’ as preached by the 
latter. In canonical Pali books they are generally grouped under the 
term ‘heretics’ (tiuhiyas) and their doctrine is styled ‘t/ccAedavida*. 
It becomes increasingly clear to any careful student of these texts that 
early Buddhism refused to accept either of these two extremist 
posidons ( ubhayante) and made use of the skandAa-analysis to refute 
both. 

It must be emphasized that the skandha theory docs in no way 
propose to analyse hum"-i personality ad nihilum, as may be clearly 
inferred from some arguments of the ana tta dogmatists. The concept 
of anatta in the early nikayas merely refers to the absence of any 
ontological (sat) substratum in man, as pointed out above, stressing 
the constantly changing nature of ‘personality’. This is the gist of the 
famous Buddhist concept of Bhavaor ‘becoming* — a concept direedy 
applied to sendent life in any form of existence. It is this ‘becoming’ 
that is held to be permanently characterized by the three signs (r/- 
lakkhana) of transience (anicca). unsatisfactoriness (dukkha) and 
unsubstantiality (anatta). The proper sense of the last characterisdc 
of bhava, viz., anatta can be easily grasped when it is pointed out that 
the very same formula appears in several other texts as anicca- 
dukkharviparinamadhamma (AN, 1.258; II. 177), the last epithet 
viparinama-i^hamma (evolving) being in the context clearly 
synonymous h ith anatta. Now, it is evident that when early Buddhism 
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refuted the Upanisadic theory of ‘being’ (sat) as identical with 
Atman, the main purpose was to emphasi/c the constantly becoming 
on the changing nature of cvciy part of the ‘personality’ as given in 
the skandha theory, viz., rupa, vedana, sahha, sahkharaand vihhana. 
But it is to be remembered here that the last category of vihnana is at 
the same time held to be the survi\ing factor in rebirth. The niuna- 
rupa or the physico-mcntal unit which arises with parturition can 
develop successfully only if thfe vihnana descends into the womb 
(MN, 1.265; AN, I. 176) and this is no other than the samvattanika- 
vihnana or the consciousness that evolves during samsara (MN, II. 
262 et. seq.) . Thus itbecomes clear why the statement is made that the 
nama~rupa depends on \ihhana and the vihhana depends on nama- 
rupa (DN, II. 63). It has been shown elsewhere that as rebirth-nexus 
this same consciousness is sometimes styled ‘Ciandhabba’ and is no 
other than the \ijhanaiinan of the Vpanisads in its eschatological 
context sans, however, its a/ma/iicsiibsumliality'.'* 

Thus, out of the conceptions of ‘personality’ as contained in 
previous thought, Buddhism appears to have accepted only its aspect 
of vijhana, but even here eliminated every taint of pantheistic 
immanence (sat atman) . The position given to it in tlu^ so-called 
paheakosa theory clearly differentiates the Buddhist conception 
from it, whether one interprets the said theory asf implying a 
concentric scheme or as an ascending series of planes of experience. 
In fact, the Upanisadic concept has no meaning apart from its 
‘horizontal’ pantheistic context of ‘immanence’, whereas the 
Buddhist samvattanika-vihhana is, if anything, a ‘vertical’ concept 
implying solely and purely a scries of rebirths as its basis and even 
then of such dynamic import as to dissociate itself from any notion of 
an abiding substance. For, to assert, as the Upanisadic theory docs, 
thatthesolid (ghana) consciousselfhasastill more essential substance 
of bliss (ananda) — a notion directly contradicted by the Buddhist 
characteristic of dukkha or ill — is to remove ‘personality* from its 
legitimate empirical (sanisaric) sphere to an altogether rigid domain 
of ontological being. It must be remembered that, according to early 
Buddhism, even this samvattanika-vihhana must cease (nirujjhati) 
on the threshold of Nibbana (DN, I. 223). This dynamic concept of 
an ever-changing but still surviving vihhana, with its raison d'etre in 
satnsara alone, is, then, a distinct contribution of Buddhism to 
Indian thought, constituting a clear advance on the corresponding 
Upanisadic notion of an unchanging, surviving conscious self 
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{samsari vijnanatman). It is this very changeable nature of vihhana 
that makes for the spiritual progress as envisaged in higher samadhi 
experience, and, this leads us to the next part of the discussion, 
namely, the contribution of Buddhism to the practical aspect of 
Indian religious and philosophical culture. 

Every student of the Pali Canon is familiar with the famous 
Buddhist scheme of release (vimulti) as outlined in the jhanasama- 
scries of states of religious experience {DN, I. 36, 73; MN, II. 17 
etc). This practical scheme is the inevitable end of the holy life 
{brahmacarya) which begins with die purification of conduct (sfla). 
Thus ethical purity appears in early Buddhism as a mere stepping 
stone to higher attainments.® The real training in the spiritual sphere 
begins with the four jhanas. Then come the four states of infinity 
(ananlya), to wit, of space (akasa), consciousness (vihnana), 
nothingness (akihcahrla), and ncither-pcrception-nor-non- 
pcrception (nevasahhanasaha ) . But. even with the last, perfect release 
is not obtained, for, even here consciousness is found and hence it 
belongs to the samsarically empirical sphere of ‘contact’ {phassa). 
Thus real release is gained only with the next and the highest stale of 
nirodha or complete cessation of all that is empirical. It may be seen 
here that Buddhism docs not deny the relatively higher value of the 
infinity states of akasa and vijhana, slates that are held to be the ideal 
in most Upanisadic passages. When prana is regarded as Brahma it 
is the former that is identified with the Highest and when it is said to 
be the infinite consciousness {anantam vijhanani) it is the latter. But 
it maybe pointed out that these states are not regarded as the real goal 
even in the Upanisads but only as relatively lower stages. It is, in fact, 
in the Yajiiavalkya section of tlic Brhadaranyaka Upanisad that 
Upanisadic thouglu appears, bu' even there only appears to have 
reached any higher stale of spiriival evolution. For, there one finds 
the Highest characteri/ed by Yajna\’alkYa as ncli ncli (4.4.22). Now, 
if this observation be correct, ii is not diffic uli to place it in the 
corresponding Buddhist scheme. The ‘sphere of nothingness’ 
{akinheahhayatana) or the tliird of the infinity states is clearly 
described in the Pali texts in tli ' ’Hiomatically same phraseology 
{natlhi kind iti) showing an unmistakable parallelism. Doubtless, 
the same ideal is characterized in the Upanisads by the term 
samprasada {Brhad, 4.3. 19.2 1 ) . It must be emphasized, however, that 
this state of ‘serenity’ is for the Upanisads identical with the stale of 
deep, dreaml^isss sleep {Brhad, 4.3; Ch^d, 8.3.4; 1 2.2) , although the 
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great Yajnavcilkya himself regarded it as the highest conceivable 
spiritual state: ‘This is the highest attainment, the highest world, the 
highest bliss’ {Brhad. 4.3.32). It is, therefore, very significant that, 
according to Pali Buddhism, ‘serenity’ (sampasada) is the chara- 
cteristic of only the second jhana, a state far below the goal. Similarly, 
the Upanisads, following the famous Satapatha Brahmana dictum 
santdyam alma (3.2.17) describes the ideal state as Santa. Here, 
again, it is to be remarked that early Buddhism applies it only to the 
infinity-state of ‘neither-pcrception-nor-non-pcrception’ {santaip 
clam, DN, 1. 34; MN, 11.12 etc.) , but not to the highest. Thus it may be 
conceded that spiritual progress as envisaged in the l/pan /sack never 
rose beyond the penultimate state of the Buddhist path to perfect 
purity iparisuddhf) or complete release (parimulti) .^Thheonduskm 
is further supported by the fact that, ticcording to the earliest Pali 
documents (MN, I. 16(>f)7), Prince Siddhaitha in his quest for the 
ideal (ariya-pariyesana) acquired only the infinity state of 
‘nothingness’ (- nctincti) under the great exponent of Hindu yoga, 
Alara Kitlania, and improved it only by one more step (nevasahha- 
nasahha) under th<* ru'xt teacher, lJdd.ika Riinutputta. Thus the 
attainment of ‘Nirodha’ as found in early Buddhist religious 
experience must be deemed to mark a definite advance oft*r the 
highest reached in the Upanisadic period in the field of ‘practicar 
religion. 

Accordingly, the conlributiGrti of Buddhism to Indian thought 
and life — meaning thereby spiritual life — is c cTiainly both vast and 
grc'at. But this excellence was not the achievement of the later 
developed schools like Sunyavada or even Vijnanavada, which, on 
the other hand, may be considered to repre.sent various foims of 
‘extremism’ in philosophical and religious matters, totally foreign to 
the original Buddhism. To charactcri/e nirvana as sunya is obviously 
an illegitimate extension of that term’s application to the external 
world and empirical life that was its sole context in the early Pali 
Buddhism as shown above. Similarly to posit a sclf-subsistcnt 
(niraJamha) Vijhana, the substance of the Universe (sarvarn 
buddhimayam jagat) and identify that with nirvana as the ‘frankly 
idealistic’’ Yogacara-Vi jnanav'-Ma school attempted to do, is to distort 
the extremely delicate sense of the early Buddhist concept of vinnana 
and identify the sanisarically empirical conscious experience in 
‘becoming’ with the .supreme state which is beyond all phassa and 
bhava.^ These doctrines must be con.sidercd as ‘historicaP 
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devclopmenUi from an earlier Buddhism and assessed for whal they 
arc worth only in relation lo the Vedanta dialecticism that was 
certainly their main source of inspiration. 

The above discussion should have made it clear that early 
Buddhism not only discarded all the meaningless myth and ritualism 
of the previous Vcdic culture and purified religious philosophy from 
its abominable excrescences, but actually led spiritual life as then 
understood and realized lo its logical and real consummation, 
removing it totally from the crudely empirical and the merely con- 
ceptual ipakappiia ) — fallacies into which Buddhism itself later fell 
back, for Yogacara idealism suffers from the former and the Sun^'avada 
dialecticism from tlu‘ latter. Historical students of the subject can 
easily find the respective antecedents of these two systems in the 
metaphysical and spiritual currents flowing from Vedic times 
(x)nsidered in this light early Buddhism as recorded in the canonical 
Pali books distinctly app(‘ars on the one hand, as a earthing out of the 
religious tendencies inherent in the best aspec t of the Vedic religion 
indicating a definite advance in them so as to make it possible to 
regard Buddhism as the very acme of spir itual or ‘inward' progress 
ever reached in India, while, on the other hand, it seems to present 
a restatement and even a refutation ofniosi of the ruling conceptions, 
dogmas and assumptions that underlie the Vcdic religion forming its 
‘theoretical’ background. 

Finally, a word about the contribution historical Buddhism made 
to die secular culture of India. It is generally agreed that <*ven in this 
respect thepartplayed by Buddhism is great and of permanent value. 
One may even go so far a.' u> point out that even positive sciences like 
medicine and chemistry reached their highest development under 
its influence, for it is idle to deny that the analytical (vibhajja) 
method and the positivistic {yonisomanasikara) standpoint 
recommended in eai ly Pali Buddhism htdped to promote a keener 
scientific spirit. Ncveriheless, it is surprising to find that the name of 
Buddhism is yet connected with the so-call<‘d ‘eneiTation of Hindu 
society’. Perhaps this palpable contradiction or fallacy lies in the 
theory that condemns Buddhism out of all religions as ‘world- 
denying’ or ‘only other-worldly’. But it is foigotten that the very 
concept of religion losesits raison d'ctrc'xi'ihe ‘other-world’ piospect 
is ignored in spiritual life and it becomes only a ‘world-affirming’ as 
has woefully been the case with religion in the West. 

The actual -mnici between religion and life is indeed the result 
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of an eternal paradox in the very nature of things as the Naeiketas 
legend in the Kathakopanisad makes it amply clear, and is 
demonstrated by the history of all religious systems. It is idle to lay the 
blame for India's material decline at the door of Buddhism or, 
perhaps, even of any other single branch of Hindu culture. The 
direct causes for material progress or decline are more intimately 
related to worldly life than is either religion or philosophy and must 
be sought for in their proper spheres. 

The truth is that religion becomes gradually weaker as a cultural 
determinant as society progresses towards material civilization, and 
as the histoiy of the world during the last millennium shows, tends to 
getaltogethereliminaled in areaswheretheimpulse towards material 
progress is keenest. Thus it would seem that it is as wrong to over 
emphasize the importance of Buddhism's contribution towards the 
reaching of ihe cultural climax in ancient India as to blame it for the 
decline that followed this climax as is iiK^vitablc in the course of the 
evolution of any culturc'cyclc. 
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Buddhism and Society* 


II is my pleasant duly at the outset to express my sense orgratitude lo 
the administrators ol'lhe Dona Alpina Ratnayake Lecture Trust for 
inviting me to deliver this tenth leetuie in the series. I would also 
consider it an obligation to oiler you a ft^w words of explanation 
regarding the choice of my subject. You will observe that the previous 
lectures of this scr'ws, with the possible exception of the last which 
dealt with sfla or moral conduct, were devoted (miirely to the more 
theoretical or philosophical aspec ts of Buddhism. It is my belief that 
the problems of social relationship and social morality are equally, if 
ni)t more, important from a practical point of \aew, although we are 
apt to overlook that aspect of the Dhamnvd in our enthusiasm for its 
more distinctive philosophical features. But early Buddhism as 
preserved in the Pali Canon — to which I intend confining myself’ for 
the purpose of this lecture— is nothing if il is not a practical way 
{mag!J[a) for man’s progressand emancipation. I need not, therefore, 
apologise to you for making this humble attempt to present to you as 
clearly and as faithfully as j vjssible the early Buddhist \aew of society, 
its nature and ideals, and man’s position in it as a social being. 

In view of this, it becomes neccs.s;->y that I should give you, to begin 
with, a description, however brief, of the Brahmanist conception of 
society as it prevailed at or just before the time Buddhism began to 
influence the life and thought of the people of North India. The 
period may be regarded as the age of the Brahmanopani^dic 
literature,' that is to say, round about the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.c. The Vedic society even in its early stages had exhibited 
a tendency towards a gradation of Aryan society, obviously in process 
of mixing with the aborigines {dasas), on the basis of the colour of 
the skin (varna; RV, 3.34.9). Among the Aryans themselves birth 
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{jati) in the families (kuias) ofpriescs (brahrnana) or warriors (ksatriya; 
RV,4.42. 1 ) was beginning to give rise to gradaiions within themselves; 
those who were engaged in settled occupations (\is) and leading 
economically productive lives were collectively grouped under the 
designation vaisyas. By the lime of the latest stage in the evolution of 
/?gred/rsocicty these three grades had come if) be listed togcther^iih 
the siidras — the name denoting the lowest stratum composed of the 
d^as and olhei's — as four separate classes. A stan/a of the Rgveda 
(10.90. 1 2) says that when the (iOsmic Pcrsf)n was sacrificed his mouth 
became the Brahmaria, his arms the Rajanyn (i.c. ksatriya) , his thighs 
the vaisya, and from his feet were produced the sudras. 

The above gradation of society received gi (aKM priestly authority 
in the time of the Brahrnana texts, and we may surmise that at this 
period the conception of fixed castes (xarnas) was already gaining 
currency. Now the generation f)l‘ castes comes to be presented as a 
deliberate act of God (Brahman). An old passage in the Brhadaran- 
yaka IJpanisad ^ dclaib this generation of castes from the primaiy 
Brahman not only in human society but among the gods as well. 
Brahman f it is said, was alone and felt the need to create the kyatra or 
the warrior race on earth corresponding to the lu'avf'nly rulers such 
asIndraandVaruna. Being yet unsatisfi(*d Brahman xhvn ert'^edthe 
vaisya class on earth cf)rresponding to th(* deities such as the Vasus 
and the Maruts. Yet the proct!ss was not cf)mplcte and so was created 
the .sudra caste on earth corrpponding to the god Piisan in the 
celestial world. Finally as kingship was not powerful enough in itself 
he created Law (dharma): ‘Itwas on accountofthe supremacy ofl^w 
that even a weak man is able to govern a strong man. And this Law is 
identified with truth (saiya)\ Here we have in a nutshell the 
Brahmanistic theory of social organisation expressed in th(‘ 
phraseology of the pri(\stly class. 

From t he above it could also be seen that according to Brahmanistic 
ideas the structure of society was dhinely ordered^ and that social 
relationship as understood by them was oiu' between man and the 
gods.'* It is to such sources that we have to trace the Hindu socio- 
ethical concepts of a later day, such as the varnasramadharma theory 
and the svadharma theory. The former proposes to fix the position of 
the individual in an unalterable religious and social theme from 
birth to death; and the latter is based, as Dr. Ananda K. Cooma^aswamy 
admits, on the peculiar Hindu notion of ‘heredity both of blood and 
ciilture’,'^ the one traceable to the earlier mentioned classification 
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underjatfand the other probably to I he culture oftheclan. Itison this 
functional and hereditary basis that tlic Hindu aristocracy, consisting 
mainly of the brahinanas, claimed every social privilege and 
supremacy at the time of the rise of Buddhism. The increasing power 
of the k^ti'iyaszs the rulers of society could not be denied however.® 
But the king was conceived lo be powerful only in so far as he wielded 
the dharma or the l^w, which was also a creai ion of Brahman or God. 
I'his was a theory of the 'divine right* of kings, and, as the cited 
passage clearly shows, that Right was indeed nothing but Might. 

It is necessary to point out before taking up lor actual discussion 
the Buddhist view of society that almost all the fundamental 
brahmanistic concepts relating to social organisation were radically 
transformed by the Buddha, and in that sense no one can justly deny’ 
that the part played by the Buddha as a S(H“ial reformer, both in 
ideology and in practice, in India in the sixth century b.c., was 
remarkable for such an age. (x)nsidcred in this way the most radical 
change brought about by the Buddha was in ihe method of approach 
he adopted in dealing with the socio-moral problems of the day on 
which the brahmanas, the kings and the* commoners constantly 
sought his advice. He was the first thinker of India, not to say of the 
whole world, to give up the tlieological approach and adopt a 
rational attitude in such matters. As Piof. Kadhakrishnan admits, 
Buddha objected lo the identification of dharma with any being 
outside of nature.® If one believes that he revolutionised the theological 
and metaphysical standpoint of brahmanist religion and philosophy 
it would be logically absurd to hold that the Buddha failed to 
condemn their sociological implications. This difference in approaci i 
characterises Buddha*s statements on social subjects wherever they 
occur in the Pali (anon. This is vJiat Prof. Rhys Davids intended to 
imply when he said th at tlicrc was nothing ‘ metcmpiricol * in Buddha*$ 
sociological views. Buddha was indeed an empiricist and was 
thoroughly practical and realistic {yalhMmta) in these matters. 
This is what he once told a brahmana: ‘Now brahmin , there arc some 
recluses and bralimins who say night is day and day is night. But I say 
this is just their delusion. Night u me is night and day is day;’® 

The brahmana view of social organisation, as we have seen above, 
was based primarily on caste and they regarded the caste gradation 
as an absolute one*® but the Buddha considered it as nothing but a 
relative division.** He once told King Kosala who discussed the 
problem of caste with him that in times of crises like war the king 
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would be compelled to enlist in his army not only those of the warrior 
caste but also any other young man if he be proficient and well 
trained in warfare, whether he comes from a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra 
family. In the Madhura Sutta^^ the answer is given \o the brahmana 
claim to exclusiveness and absolute superiority over all other castes 
by pointing out that a prosperous member of any one of the four 
classes, irrespective of his caste or social origin, would find members 
of each of the other three to wait upon him and serve him, by virtue 
of his wealth alone. Among the conditions that determine rebirth in 
the lower castes the result of previously done oyil kamma is admitted 
as a possible one.'** Rut the Buddha did not share the fatalistic view 
that mere birth (jali) decided once and for all a man’s station in life, 
because his conduct (kamma)'^ in this life itself was even a more 
important factor than the result of past kamma. Buddha clearly 
discounted the fatalistic philosophical notion that all the experience 
of a man in the prestmt life are totally determined by his previous 
actions alone (pubhckaiahctu), or that they were immutably fixed 
by some divine scheme (issaranimmanahetu) , nor did he subscribe 
to the view that they were simply fortuitous and happened without 
any previous cause (ahctu-appaccaya) that is to say. birth was not 
a mere accident. On the other hand, when the bnihmanas clafmed 
special social privileges on the mere ground of their higjh birth 
( uccakulinatajativada), their pride was straightway humbled by the 
Buddha, as tfieShavian irony of ihfi ‘Ambattha Siitta’ (DN, III) amply 
demonstrates. To the statement of Ambattha that the brahmanas are 
tlie highest bom, being produced from the mouth of Brahma,'® the 
Buddha gives the gentle reply that it is common knowledge how 
children are conceived and given birth to by brah inana women in the 
world just as by mothers of other castes! 

In the ’Aggahha Sutta’ of the Digha Nikaya (XXVIl) the Buddha, 
true to the basic position he held as a rationalist and empiricist, gives 
an cvolutionaryyicvf of the world and sociely.'^When the earth had 
been formed and vegetation of low, then higher grade, had evolved, 
till at length the earth brought forth an abundance of cereals, tlierc 
developed agricultural life, and human families and households 
came into existence. As households came into existence, food began 
to be stored, land came to be divided among individual owners and 
boundaries had to be set up, thus giving rise to rights of property. 
Now someone of greedy disposition would encroach upon another’s 
properly. The rest would take him to task and charge him with 
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trespass. Thus strife and injustice entered into the life of humans, 
necessitating the institution of protective and punitive measures, till 
at length a ruler was chosen by the people’s consent (sammata) to 
maintain Justice, the rest giving their support to him, that is to say, 
like law abiding citizens. The king was lo be regarded as the lord of 
the Helds (khetta), and thus arose the khattiyas, the rulers who ruled 
in accordance with dhamma or righteousness. Certain other humans 
distressed at the growing crimes of sociciy and evils of individuals 
retire into the woods, there lo meditate, or dwell outside the towns 
composing ‘books’. It is they that came lo be regarded as the 
brahmanas. Others again who continued to lead domestic lives 
becoming proficicnl in certain industries, by fulfilling a difTercni 
standard or norm, came to be known as the vaiSyas (vessa). The 
remaining members of the society who could only do the minor or 
low crafts became known as the sudras (sudda) . '** As Prof. Rhys Davids 
comments, in spite of its good-humoured irony and its fanciful 
etymologies, this discourse ‘reveals a sound and healthy insight (into 
social evolution) and is much nearer to the actual facts than the 
brahmaiia legend it was intended lo replace'.'® The ‘Sutianta* also 
makes it clear that much social and func tional differences among 
human beings as referred to in it came about because each class 
followed what was proper to it in the collective interest of society. 
Thus the socio-moral ideas evolved, giving rise to a social ethic, which 
comes to be known as the Dhamma, in opposi tion to what is detrimental 
to the well-being of the community, that is to say, adhamma. 

This evolutionary conception of the social ethic as developing 
under the determinant ini luence of economic and other factors, is 
set out in detail in the ‘Cakkavattislhanada Sultan la’ (DN, XXVI) . It 
relates, in the form of a legend, how a king of the past provided all 
ward and protection to his subjects but failed lo provide wealth 
{dhana), that is to say, economic security, to the needy for their 
subsistence and maintenance, and how on account of that poverty 
as a social phenomenon came to be prevalent. Poverty drove the 
individuals to theft and misappropriation, because they needed to 
have a living. The king thought that remedy lay in providing each 
of the guilty pooT with the means of subsistence and gave them 
wealth, but this proved to be no satisfactory' solution of either social 
crime or poverty. Others too committed theft and were brought 
before the king and he did as before. The result of the king’s 
generosity was cl .at the people began to develop the idea that if they 
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only would commit an act of theft the kinj> would give them wealth. 
Thus in the long run the king was forced to institute capital 
punishment for theft, but the only result of such drastic measures was 
to create banditry and looting associated with the destruction of life 
ipanatipata) among his subjects, for capital punishment implies a 
callous disregard of the value of human life. The king is now 
compelled to lighten up his punitive measures, with the result that at 
the n<‘xt commission of theft and murder, the accused are prompted 
by the fear of punishment to utter dcliheraie falsehood {sampajana- 
rnusa) in their defence. Thus arises lying, andm determined sequence 
other social evils (of .speech) such as slander (pesuhha). These 
wicked acts constantly practised lead to menial, moial and physical 
degeneration among mankind. Handsome* people become ugly in 
appearance and arc shunned by women with ihe result they beccmie 
jealous of others who have beautiful wives. Hence arises adultery and 
other forms of sexual misbehaxiour (kamesu niicchaalra). Thus the 
way is paved for the development of further social evils such as harsh 
speech (p/wruAVi vara), idle talk {samphappalapa) and a wrong sense 
of moral values (micchadUthi), Thus,socieiybeingin this degenerate 
state, three evil things grow apace, vi/., immoral lust (adhammaraga) , 
inortlinale craving {visamadobha) and p(*m*rsion of the* morfl sense 
(micchadhanwia) , till finally lack of filial and r(‘ligious piety and the 
absence of regard for elders become promin(*nt. Wlu'u morality is at 
its lowest ebb, warfare* comes upon the humans and civilized society 
is destroyed. People relapse into barbarism and savagery and live in 
caves. Then the few left with a moral sense become instrumental in 
starting a new period of socio-moral progress (§S 10 - 18 ). I'hey are the 
‘men of religious life who having renounced the madness and 
intoxication of .scnsc'-pleasures, live dc'voted to forbearance and 
meekness {khanti-soracca), mastering, calming and perfecting 
themselves’.^® It is important to add that this Sullanta pictures the 
course of civilisation or social progress as a historic process, evolving 
according to the law of cause and effect.*' 

The ‘Vasettha Sutta’ of the Sutta Nipaia clearly states that the 
organisation of society on a functional basis, as in fact it was found to 
exist (yathabhutam kammam) is a matter that proceeds according 
to the law of dependent origination {paiicca-samuppada) ** The 
brahmanas, it will be remembered, not only stereotyped society on 
the basis of caste ( vanna) but also fixed distinct stages in a man's life, 
viz., the four asramas: stage of student, of‘ householder, of forest- 
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hermii, and the all-rcnoiincing* ascciit*. Buddha rofused lo accept 
this theory when he told Ambattha the brahniana that what makes a 
true religieux was not the mere plunging into the forest life {vanam 
ajjhogahati) and devoting his life lo the inysiit worship of fire, but a 
life of wisdom (vijja) and moral conduct (cariina) On another 
occasion addressing the bnihinana Vasettha, Buddha points out that 
the functional theoiy of society as held by the brahmanas could not 
be considered absolute inasmuch as ('v(‘n a ksairiya or a \aisya or 
siidra in renouncing home life and entering upon a religious life 
would have to abandon his caste function {sakam dhamnnun), that is 
to say, the svadharwa,^’' Another impoi lain fact that emerges fiom a 
scrutiny of the above discussed suttantas is that Buddha viewed social 
progress not only as being dynamic, hut also as a cvriir process, 
periods of degeneration being as a luU' followed bv periods of 
regeneration. This fact is spnbolically expressed by the (amous 
metaphor of the Wheel (caA:/:a)."*M‘oundin thecoiic<*piionofthe four 
wheels {caitHakka) (A prosperity/'' and the cyclic process of the 
eight vicissitudes of man’s life {atibalokadhanuna)?^ \i/., gain and 
loss, esteem and disgrace, censure and praise, comfort and dis- 
comfort. 

From the foregoing it is clear that Buddha acccptcxl the moral 
traditions of the past in so far as iIkt did not reta? d individual and 
social progress. This socio-morality is (onipr(hend(‘d inihe Pali term 
Dharnma, specified as gifiMihamtna in th(' An^uttara Nikaya, which 
was no other than the Dharnma o( the good pec)plc (satam 
dhaminam)P Hence it comes to be called Saddhammay From the 
ethical point ofviewit isuesignaied kusahiy ’fhis is the ‘one Dharnma' 
praised in the Dharnmapada (verse 176) . Tlu' pi act ice ol this dharnma 
(dhanima-cariya) is indicated by the synonymous U'l ms sama-cariya, 
kusala-kiriya, purina-kiriva.^^ fhe good aimed at by die practice of 
this dharnma is happiness and comfort in this lile and happy rebirth 
(sugati) in the next. The happy state varies acc(»rding lo the level of 
moral development at tairu'd by the individual as .i result ofcultivating 
ihe social and moral virtues that consiitme the Dharnma. This goal 
may range from a happier rebirth 1 / tlu* human world lo an attainment 
of any one of the Brahma-worlds.’*'* It is saiil that the ancient king 
Makhadeva by the obsenance of the traditional good life (/:a/ya/?a- 
vatta) , extending to the prat lice of the Four Brah ma-viharas, reached 
the Brahma-world.*'* The goal ol' dhammacatiya or the practice of the 
socio-moral cihic is thus an improved existence in sarpsara as distinct 
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from, and relatively lower than, die Goal of Nibbana which is the 
consummation of the higher spiritual life (brahmacariya) As Dr. 
KJ. Thomas says,'® the Buddhist ‘knows that while he is living an 
ordinary life and enjoying the pleasures of the world he is not going 
to win the final goal; but he believes that if he leads a good life his next 
existence will be a happy one.* Thus it is generally said that the 
Dhainma well practised conduces to happiness, and is the best of 
worldly goods lor a man.'" 

It should be now clear that this norm of the Buddhist social ethic 
is not claimed to be the monopoly of Buddhism and altogether 
confined to the Buddhists, but it is the ‘good old rule’ handed down 
from the past (poraniya pakaii),^ One who lives up to this norm is 
called ‘one fixing the Norm* {dhamma-jivi) or ‘one practising the 
norm' ( dhanuna-tan) Dhainma thus is an inferior path, compared 
to the higher spiritual path, which is the Noble Kightfold Path 
leading to Nibbana. Therefore in the popular parts of the Canon this 
dhainma is specifically called ‘the path to heaven* (sagga-paihaY^ or 
‘the way to heaven* {sagga-magga) Tin* idea of the ‘path* here 
implies the psychologically practical nature of the norm of social 
morality, as much as in the ca.se of the Noble Eightfold Path. In fact, 
therein we discox'er the real difference between the tradifional 
brahiTianist xaew of socio-morality, xvhich was confined Jo mere 
ceremonialism and observ'ancc' of ritual, and the corresponding 
Buddhist idea. Here the practicalp.sychological a.spect is the essential. 
As Prof. Radhakrishnan admits, Buddha had ‘a severely practical 
outlook*. Hence he empha.sized the .subjective aspect of the social 
ethic more than the mere externals of social bchaxaour. A socio- 
elhical act in Buddhism gains the greater part of its practical validity 
from the purityofits source which is definitely as.scrted to be no other 
than the psychology of the individual responsible for its conception 
and execution. This brings us at once to the Buddha’s emphasis on 
the importance of the part played by the individual in matters of 
social v'alue. 

According to the Buddha, the conditions to which man as a social 
being is subject are to a large extent psychological, in any case they 
are not merely physical and environmental, although he himself 
regarded the presence of satisfactory conditions for physical life 
{patirupadesa vasa) as a great blessing.^’ He would not isolate from 
man’s being an abstract conception of a mere physical or economic 
‘unit*. Even with regard to the problem of health the Buddha took 
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special care to differentiate between 'diseases of the body’ {kayiko 
rogo) and 'diseases of the mind* (cetas/Aoro^o).^^ Society, according 
to him, is by nature subject to three natural disabilities {abadha) : that 
is to say, desire (iccha), hunger (anasanam) and decay ijara),^^ 
These in actual life may generate impulses which have to be resisted 
in the interest of social well-being/® Hence the Buddha recommends 
self-examination and self-observation {attana va attanam paccavek- 
khati). Mental poise and equilibrium, literally, absence of exasper- 
ation (akkodhana) and absence of despair and anxiety (anupay^a) , 
are virtues even for the ideal monarch. So wc find such psychological 
qualities as self-control (dama), mental calm (sama) and restraint 
{niyamay^ are commended for their social ralue. The ‘mastering of 
the heart's unrest* is, it may be inferred, necessaiy even for the lay 
individual, not only to the monk/* The greatness of the Buddha’s 
contribution to sociology as a psychoihc'rapisi is admitted by. Dr. 
Robert H. Thouless, the well-known psychologist of (Cambridge. 
Commenting on the Buddha’s ‘applicaiion of the principle of 
causation* to problems of human ills and human psychology, he says; 
‘Across the gulf of twenty-five centuries we seem to hear in the voice 
of the Buddha the expression of an essentially modern mind.*'**-* This 
attitude of the Buddha was only natural, and was the direct result of 
his conviction that ‘society was in the ultimate sense a collection of 
individuals who were more than anything else *ps\chological units’. 
The practical i.ssuc of the postulate is that social evils for the greater 
part arc at bottom psychological evils and must he so treated. 

The Buddhist conception of ‘society’ would, in the deepest ethical 
sense, include all living Lcings of tins world (loka) at a given time, and 
not only those who are human but animals and other lower creatures 
as w'cll. This particular context . »f the social ethic is unmistakably 
present in the case of such soci(,-moral virtues as the culiivrition of 
benevolence as implied in the notions of mvtuu kanwa, mudita, 
anukampa, anuddaya, ahirnsaJ*^^ The chief social function of this 
virtue (kusala) is to ward off pain and suffering from other beings, 
whether human or non-human, and ftu thei ro promote their well- 
being and happiness (hita, sukL *). Sidgwick in his treatise on The 
Methods of Ethics to summari/e the Buddhist view when he 

writes: ‘wc ought not to hurt mentally and physically our fellow- 
creatures as well asour fellow-men, but to love and protect them.’ The 
ideal Buddhist ruler, according to the CakkavanisihanMa Suttanta, 
would provide righteous ward and protection ( rakkhavaranaguttim) 
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not only to his human subjects but to all other beings in his territory' 
including the beasts of the forest and the birds of the air (miga- 
pakkhisu),^' This universality is pre-eminently characteristic of the 
Buddhist social ethic although other Indian religions like Jainism 
also emphasize this viewpoint. It is only of the Buddhist monk or saint 
that the typical description is applied: ‘a sympathizer with the well- 
being of the whole world* {sabbalokahitanukampi) This universal 
outlook is implied in the ‘central place’ given in Buddhism to 
benevolence or ahimsa, in a broad sense, as Prof. MacKenzie has 
pointed out.^® On the otlier hand. Prof. E.W. Hopkins is surprised 
that animals receive the same kindness as human beings in the 
Buddhist scheme*^ and says that ‘the crowning glory of Buddhism is 
not the doctrine of non-injury, which early Brahmanism also teaches, 
but the inculcation of that devotion to man which leads to self- 
sacrifice*. But as Dr. Tachibana observes ‘the love of all beings’ in 
Buddhism has its own special meaning and moral value by itself, not 
just supplementary to the morality of mankind.^'^The same idea is 
shared by many philosophers of the West. Dr. R^ishdall in his famous 
treatise on The Theory of Good and /tV/7 states: ‘The well-being of 
animals . . , seems to me quite distinctly to possess some value, and 
therefore to form part of that good which constitutes the ethical 
end.’®® 

Thus the words ‘society’ and ‘social’ may be rather misleading 
when applied to Buddhist social ^thics, as ‘we do not mean by the 
term any special organization such as a state, a clan, a church, a sect 
or any other community, and because when we say “others” {pare) 
we mean all other beings human and non-human’.®’ True, the 
human community of a particular lime and place may connote to us, 
as to others, an idea of a ‘society’, but to consider that as the sole 
context of our socio-morality would be improper and un justifiable. 
Thus the Buddhist social ethic is a ‘universal ethic’ and is opposed to 
national, not to say parochial, morality, as was the conception of 
brahmanas. Prof. William McDougall, who clearly saw this distinction 
was, however, unconscious of the central place of benevolence in 
Buddhism, when he characterized the ethic of Buddhism, along with 
the Christian, as being inferior to the national ethics of Judaism. 
Brahmanism and such other religions.®** This last point brings me to 
a consideration of the manner in which, according to early Buddhism, 
this social ethic or Dhamma should be put into practical application 
in the political and the economic affairs of the state. 
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When Buddhism arose in the sixth century b.c.., northern India 
was broken up into several monarchies, varying in size and power, 
and a few aristocratic republics. As poin ted out by Prof. Rhys Davids,®® 
there was no paramount sovereign. I'he kings ruled presumably on 
the basis of the legal and penological dharma as referred to in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, as has been discussed above. As for the 
republics, we may surmise Ihai they were adminisiercd as in the case 
of the Vajjians by elected assemblies of elders who too followed 
certain traditional principles of legal and political procedure. The 
Pali literature refers to both types ol political administration and 
what is important is that no .statement of the Buddha is recorded as 
to the relative superiority of one over the other. To him the success of 
ei ther depended on the extent to which the rul(‘r or the administrators 
followed the good ‘norm of polity* (saddhamma),(is revealed by, or 
as implied in, the .socio-ethical concepts outlined above. 

The Buddhi.st texts recommend that the good king, as the 
acknowledged head and leader of men. should practise piety 
(dhamma), since, if he is given to vice (adhamina), the rest of men 
would follow suit.®® The king should, tlu refore, restrain his pa.ssions 
and live the good life.®' The Digha Nikaya gives a list of eight 
characteristics of a successful king, among which we find the following: 
‘He is a believer (in the Dhamma), generous benefactor (dayako 
danapati), who keeps open house to all, a welling spring whence 
samanasand brahmanas (i.e., all religious people) , the poor and the 
wayfarers, beggars and petitioners, might draw: he is a doer of good 
deeds {punhani), is intelligent, learned, wise and capable of thinking 
out matters relating to the /resent, past and lutui e.®^ In fact, the king 
(raja) is defined as one who rule.s or delights ( ranjeii) his subjects in 
accordance with the dhamma (dhanmena) that is to say, righteously, 
or judiciously, or in accordance with the Law r)l Piety. The force of 
dhammena is augmented and emphasi/c*d by the explanatory clause 
dhammen'eva na adhammena, ‘righK'ously indeed, not unright- 
eously’.®^ The ethics of royal polity too, according to the Buddha, is 
based on the progressive cultivation of the sdas, beginning with the 
usual five, viz., giving up of killing, ^.ealing, wrong erotic behaviour, 
lying and drinking of intoxicating liquors, and going up to the 
uposatha precepts.®® We are, therefore, coi rec t in a.ssuming that the 
t>pical description in the nikayas of a good or ideal king like Seniya 
Bimbisara of Magadha as ‘righteous and ruling righteously, benign 
to both religi^»us and lay people, town-folk and country-folk’ 
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{dhawmiko dhammarya hito brahmanagahapaiikanam nega- 
mananc 'cva janapadananca) ^ had a charac tcristically Buddhist signi- 
ficance. 

It has to be understood in the specifically Buddhist sense of the 
social ethic. Thus the king has to regard his subjects with loving 
kindness as a father would love his children/’’ — this analogy from the 
parenKhild relationship being typically Buddhistic.*’** The king who 
.selfishly sits on the throne yielding indulgence to his sense pleasures 
and drunk with the intoxication of authority (issariyamadamatta) is 
openly condemned.*® The use of relentless methods of puni.shment, 
as are sometimes recommended in the Hindu texts on polity/® arc 
to be eschewed, and the kings must follow a middle coursc^^ between 
extreme severity and laxity in punitive nteasures, for punishment is 
regarded as a necessary evil of kingship.’*^ As fiir as possible he should 
attempt to rule without the use of harsh punishment and weapons 
(adandena asalthena)?^ Moreover, he must not be an autocrat hut 
must follow the advice of competent ministers and counsellors/'* 
Benevolence or loving kindness should be the moral basis of royal 
polity as well. According to Buddhism, administration has to deal 
with individuals who arc, as shown above, more than an)’thing else 
psychological ‘units*, and therefore the law cannot ^ft as an 
automation. l.aws are made for man, not man for the laws. A codaka, 
a critic or judge, is required in Buddhism to be just and benevolent.’® 
He must perform his function without hatred and with a kindly heart. 
Humanistic and benevolent considerations arc greater than 
adherence to legal exactness. In the Mahosadba Jaiaka we arc told 
how on one occasion two women were disputing about t he possession 
of a child. The Bodhisatt v^i, called upon to judge the matter, drew a 
line and said that the one who could pull the child over that line could 
have it. As soon as the child began to cry the real mother let it go, and 
the Bodhisattva decided that she could possess it. We may also draw 
this conclusion from the permission Buddha granted before he 
passed away to his disciples to give up any of the lesser Vinaya rules 
after his demise if they decided by general consent that such rules 
were unsuitable. The king has to regard himself as the constitutional 
head of the state. He shotdd consult the peoples’ wishes in all 
important matters, the ‘Kutadanta Suttanta’ of the Dfgha Nikaya 
relates how the Bodhisattva as the counsellor of a great king-emperor 
of the past, advised the monarch to consult the wishes of all his 
subjects from princes and noblemen down to the lowliest’® house- 
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holders and get their sanction before conducting a great festival 
which would cost much to the country.” 

This respect for constitutional procedure as one of the original 
conceptions of the Buddha is seen to advantage in the working of the 
Sangha which is designed to be a self-governing institution. The 
Marquess of Zetland says: 

It may come as a surprise to many to learn thatin the Assemblies 
of the Buddhists in India two thousand years and more ago are 
to be found the rudiments of our own parliamentary practice 
of the present day. The dignity of the Assembly was preserved 
by the appointment of a special officer — the embryo of ‘Mr. 
Speaker’ in our House of (Ammons. A second officer was 
appointed whose duty it was to sec that when necessary a 
quorum wassccurcd — the prototype ofthc Parliamentary Chief 
Whip in our own system. A member initiating business did so in 
the form of a motion which was then open to discussion.’® In 
some case's this was done once only, on others three times, thus 
anticipating the practice of Parliament in requiring that a bill 
be read a third time before it becomes law. If discussion disclosed 
a difference' of opinion the matter was decided by the vote of the 
majority, the voting being by the ballot.” 

The Buddha admonished the representatives of the Vajjian 
republic to respect their constitution and hold regular meetings in 
amity and concord if they were jealous of their constitutional 
independence and national sf)lidarity.®® 

In all the above discu.ss<. I Buddhist conceptions of social, political 
and juristic ethics the basic or underlying principle is one and the 
same: loving kindness to all. This s< Ifsame principle manifests itself 
also in the economic policy of the Ling or the state as conceived in 
Buddhism. Benevolence is not only the impelling motive for ('conomic 
redress, it is as well the governing factor in deciding on the means of 
achieving the ideal. It has a*ready been indicated that the Buddha 
emphasized the economic factor both in social atid moral evolution 
as of primary importance. Obviousl) n eannot be ignored in devising 
ways and means of improving society. Q)ncerning this part of the 
regal Dhamma the retiring monarch advises his son and heir to the 
throne: ‘Dear son, and whosoever in thy kingdom are the “have- 
nots”, to them let wealth be given*. {Yc ca lata vijitc adhana assu 
tesahea dhanar muppadajjcyyasi) .® ' For, subsistence is essen tial for 
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social scciirity.^^ Ifpovcny isa‘crimc’, ihc responsibilily foril, if at all. 
lies with the rulers. An in(ii\idual may righteously {dhammetia) earn 
wealth and use it righteously, sharing it with others.*** but hoarding 
up food and wealth is condemned®"* as strongly as squandering 
money.®'^ The moral evils arising from a greedy disposition towards 
wealth or properly is specially mentioned: it leads to avarice and 
wickedness.®® That the king’s economic policy should be guided by 
considerations of ‘equity’ is inferable from the parallel qualification 
of the righteous king’s rule by (Ihainmcnaaml samci of ^ wiih equally 
significant emphasis. This latter word, going back to a base sama, 
meaning ‘equality’, is in its juristic aspect used to indicate impartiality®** 
and fair-play, fbus in the matter of lewing taxes ih<‘ king should not 
only impose such taxes as are sufficient to run the state®^ but should 
also consider the economic plight of those who are taxed.'*® If the 
people are in difficult circumstances due tc) failure of crops and 
other calamities, tlie king should, on the other hand, provide out of 
the slate colfers such economic assistance as would help the people* 
to r(*organi/e their business and agriculture. 

In lacl.it is even merit iom'dofthe righteous king Seri that in order 
U) ledress the economic poverty among the poore st in his kingdom 
he had fresh taxe*s leviexl and the weralth distributed amfing the 
n(*e'dy.‘*n'hus dana or giving to the needy is consielerexl te^ be* part ol’ 
the righie'enis aelmini.stration of an ideal king, acrording to the 
Budelha. It is the fu st of the* feKir base's of popular service (saugaha- 
\auhii) .‘*'’Such eirgani/eel distribution ol wealth (dana^sainvibhaga)'^'^ 
is typical of the financial aspe*( t of the Budelhist king’s policy, and 
amemnts in practice to an eeiuilable (sama) distribution ofwe'alth 
(dhanasanivibhaga)^^" in his domain. This is often re'e'ommended in 
place of the yajna or sacrifice*®*' enjoined by the earlier brahmanistic 
dhanna. Buddhiran, irieU'ed, leilerales the dhana-pati ov the lord eil 
riches but einl) if he is at the* same time e/a/ja-pa/Zor lord of liberality.'*" 

All the'se virtue's of state polity are found to the highest peissible 
degre'e in the Buddhist ceaieeptiein ol' the ‘ideal monarch’, the 
Cakkavatli!^^ It has already been shown that the materiiil anel moral 
preigress of mankind is conceiveel s)inbolica1ly as the rolling onwarels 
of a wlu'cl (cakka). The (Jakkavatu ls pictured as he who sets rolling 
( pavaUvli) this wheel of human prosperity, and he does .so under the 
superior power ofd/jammaorrightcou.sness.'^® just as the Buddha sets 
rolling \h.v moie exalted wheel of the moral and spiritual norm 
(dhammacakka). Students of Indian history cannot miss the 
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significance of these considerations Idi the wheel symbolism of 
Asokan sculpture. In fact, recent studies of Professors B.M. Barua 
and Jules Bloch have confirmed without a trace ol* doubt that this 
greatest of emperors — whose name, in the words of H.(». Wells, 
shines, and shines almost alone, a star, amidst the lens of thousands 
of monarchs that crowd the columns of liistoiy — was not only 
converted to Buddhism a few years after ih(' Kalinga war but that his 
Tamous norm of piety {Dhamma) had its direct sourc(' of inspiration 
in the* Buddhist Saddhamma or the good social ethic as I have so far 
attempted to describe. 

It now remains for me to deal even hi iell\ with the vital problem 
of social relationships. It is her(‘ that we find the special significance 
of the Buddhist lay ethics or the prar tice ol righit'oiisness {dhamma) . 
It should b(' clear from what I have said above that the fundamental 
moral basis of man's relationship to his fellow Ixingsisthai admirable 
virtue denoted by the Buddhist concept ol hciievolciu e as broadly 
implied in loving-kindness ( me it a), sympiwlw i Aa/un/i), compa.ssion 
(anuddaya), mit-freude (mudita), non injuiv ia/iintsa), as well as in 
the more apparent social virtues such as liht'i ali t v ( dana) which is the 
basis of altruism for the Buddhist, gratitu(k‘ ( kaiahnuui), reverence 
(ji^araxa), courtesy (pevvavajja) , hiimilitv (samanaitata), toleration 
(khantisoracca) , and veracity or sincc i itv {saita). These qualities 
should guide the conduct of the Buddhist both at home, that is tosay, 
in the famil), and in society outside. The greatness of the Buddhist 
social ethic lies in the I’act that it do<*s not difleientiate between 
man's attitude to his own kith and kin and to his lellovv-beingsin the 
outside world. It is admitted, howevea, that in the tuliilmenl of his 
own duties as a social being those neare st to him and for whom he 
is responsible should reaave special conside raiie)n Buddhism exalts 
the virtue of ‘charily’ but it Ix'gins at luimc. I'he family being his 
immediate circle of fell<»w- beings the inipoitance of loving and 
kindly relations between the members of the familv is partictilaiiv 
em[)hasi/<‘d. In the famous ‘Sigalovada S'litanta', that charniin<* 
little picture of lay ethics, as Keith expressed it,"' llu Buddha set out 
the details of the reciprocal duties e Ix iween husband and wife, 
parent and child, mastei and serv'ant, pupil and teat her and so on. 
Suffice it to point out that Buddha’s svmpathv for mankind was not 
men'ly prompted by a ( old lationalism or his general philo.sophical 
outlorik but wa.' produced by his vvai mth of feeling towards his fellow- 
beings which is jnmistakably rellected in his dialogues. Once when 
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Nakula’s father and mother \isited the Buddha to ask him whether 
they, on account of their mutual love, could rightly wish to be reborn 
together as husband and wife again, Buddha’s reply was: ‘Herein, 
householders, if both husband and wife desire to behold each other 
both in this very life and in the life to come, they would certainly have 
this wish fulfilled, provided that they are matched not only in love, 
but also in faith {sama-saddha ) , virtue (sama-sila ) , generosity {sama- 
caga), and in wisdom (sama-pahna) 

It is the moral and social relations cultivated at home that form the 
basis of social ethics. One may, therefore, appreciate the significance 
oi Prof. Rhys Davids’ comment on the famous ‘Sigalovada Suttanta’: 
‘Happy would have been the village or the clan on the banks of the 
(langes, where the people were full of the kindly spiiil of fellow* 
feeling, the noble spiritof justice which breathes through these naive 
and simple sayings,’ and with the added observation of Mrs Rhy-s 
Davids: ‘So sane and wide is the wisdom that envisages them that the 
utterances are as fresh and practically as binding today and here as 
they were then at Rajagaha.’'**'* 
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The Three Signata* 


The concept oflhc ‘I'hrrcSignata' (tihikkhiina) (oiinsihe essential 
basis Tor (he underslanding ol lhc Buddha's scheme of’emancipation 
(ximokkha). The Three Signaia*, (he ihrc'c universal properties of 
all existing things of (he phenomenal world* me uniccn, imperma- 
nence* transcience or (ransiioriness, ciukkha. unsatisractorincss, ill, 
sulfering or painfuhiess, and iitruui, non-self* absence of a perma- 
nent ego or unsLihs(an(iali(y. 1( is the contemplaiion of these three 
universal characteristics of all conditioiu*d things and processes 
(AVidA7}ara),orofall phenomena (d/tamnu), that leads to iriu* insight 
(vipussHnn) and enlightenment (l}odhi, iinnii, niinit). '['\\c uMli/ation 
of these three fundanienial truths <'an ifnis he r('gard<*d as the key to 
the highest spiritual perledion afidrdt'd by ih.e Buddha DlhininhL 

Anicca 

The first of the ‘Three Signata', imiccn, impermanence* transitori- 
ness of all things in tlu* unH'erse* is a doctrine constantly and 
emphatically insisted upon in the Buddhist texts. According to the 
Buddha Dhamrna there is nfUhing either divine or human* either 
animate or inanimate, either organic or inorganic* which is perma- 
nent or stiible, unchanging or everlasting. 

Th(‘ Buddhist concept of the transiioriness of all things* in other 
words the Buddhist law of impermanence, finds classical expression 
in the famous formula, aahhe sankhiltd an/cra* occurring in the 
'Culasaccaka Sutta’* 35th Dialogue of the Majjhirna Nikaya (1.228) 
and in the mot c popular statement anicca vala sankhara. Both these 
formulas amount to saying that ‘a// conditioned things or processes 
arc transient or impermanent’. Tliis is not given as the result of 
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metaphysical inquiry' or of any mystical iniuition bill as a straight 
forw'ard judgment to be arrived at by investigation and analysis. It is 
founded on unbiased thought and has a purely empirical basis. In 
the ‘Mahavagga’ of the Ahffutiam Nikimi IW 100 ff) the Master 
admonishes his disciples thus: ‘Inipermanc'iit. Brethren, arc (all) 
Siwkhilrus, unstable ( not constant). Brethren, are (all) Sahkharas, 
(hence) not a cause for comfort and satisfaction are (all) Sankharas, 
so much so that one must get tired of all th(\se Sahkharas, be 
disgusted of them, and be completely free' of them.’ 

There is no doubt here as to what is mean by the term Sahkhara, 
for the Master himself continues hy way ol illustration: 

Th(Tc will come a time, Bi olhrtai, may be hiindreds of thousands 
of years hence, when no more rains will fall and consequently all 
plants and trees, all vegetation will diy ti|) and be destroyed: with 
the scorching due to the appearance of a st'cond sun, streams and 
rivulets will go dry; and with the appearani i* of a third such large 
rivers as the (iangesand jamna will diy up; siniihti l\ , the lakes and 
even the great ocean itself will dry up in course of time, and even 
such great mountains as the Sineru, nay evi'ii this wide' earth, will 
begin to smoke and be burnt up in a gK'ai and tii^versal 
holocaust. . . . I’hus inipermanenl. Brethren, are all Sankharas, 
un.stable and hardly a cause for comfort, so nuicli soThat one 
(contemplating their impermanent nature) must necessarily get 
tired of them. 

It is easy to understand from this dialogue in what an all-embrac- 
ing sense the term Sahkhaia is used: it includes all things, all 
phenomena that come into existence by natural development or 
evolution, being conditioned by prior causes and tht refore contain- 
ing within them the liability to come to an end, to be dissolved from 
the slate in which they arc found. 

According to the Buddha, there is no being, but only a ceaseless 
becoming (bhava). Everything is the prf)duci of antecedent causes, 
and, therefore, of dependent origination (paUccasamuppanna).' 
These causes themselves arc not everlasting and static, but simply 
antecedent aspects of the same ceaseless becoming. Thus wc may 
conceive everything as the result of a concatenation of dynamic 
processes {sahkhara) and, therefore, everything created or formed 
is only created or formed through these processes and not by any 
agency outside its own nature. In Buddhism eveiylhing is regarded 
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as ‘conditioned’ (sahkhata). Thus sahkhata in these coniexis im- 
plies everything arisen or become ( bh uta) depending on an teceden t 
conditions {sahetusappaccaya).li\sfor this very' reason, namely, that 
everything conceivable in this world has come to be or become 
depending on antecedent conditions or processes, that everything is 
to be regarded as liable to pass away. As it is declared in the Samyutla 
Nikaya (11.49): ‘Whatever has become is of the nature of passing away 
(yarn bhutam lam nirodhadhammam)" This law, if one may call it so, 
holds, in the case of the mightiest of gods, such as Maha-Brahma, as 
much as of the tiniest c reature. In the 1 Ith Dialogue of the Digha 
Nikaya, it is regarded as ludicrous that even God or Brahma should 
imagine himself to be eternal. As Prof. Rhys Davids rrmarkc'd: 

The slate of an indixidual, of a thing or person, distinct from its 
surrounding, houndc'd olflrom them is unstable, temporary, sure 
to pass away. It may last as, for instance, in the case of the gods for 
hundreds of thousands of yc*ars; or as in the case of some insects, 
for some hours only; or ;is in the case of some material things (as 
we should say some chemic al compounds) , for a few seconds only. 
But in every case as soon as there is a beginning, there begins also 
at that moment, to be an ending.^ 

The ethical significance of iltis law ol impmiiaiu'nce is well 
brought out in the ‘Maha-Sudassana Suitanla’, the 17th Dialogue of 
the Digha Nikaya. There the Ihiddha ic IN AM nula, his tavouiite 
disciple, about the glories of the lamous king of the past, Maha 
Sudassana, about his cities, neasures, palaces, elephants, horses, 
carriages, women and so on, in the posserssion of which he led a 
wonderful life, about his great regal achievements and finally his 
death, only to draw the moral conclusion: ‘Behold, Ananda, how all 
these things (Sahkhara) are now dead and gone, have passed and 
vanished away. Thus, impermanent, Ananda, are the Sarikharas: thus 
untrustworthy, Ananda arc the Sahkharas. And this, Ananda, is 
enough to be weary of, to be disgusted of and be completely free of, 
such Sankhar^\ 

When the Buddha characterized all conditionr-d things and 
conditioned processes as impermanent and unstable it must be 
understood that above all else stood out that particular ‘heap of 
processes* (sahkharapuhja) that is called ‘man’, for at bottom it was 
with man chiefly that Buddha had to do, insofar as it was to man 
primarily that ne showed the way to emancipation. Thus the chief 
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problem was to find out the real nature of man and it is precisely in 
this great dicovery that the uniqueness of the Dhamma is visible. The 
Buddha’s conclusion regarding man’s nature is in perfect agree- 
ment with his general concept of impermanence: Man himself is a 
complex of several factors and his supposedly persistent personality 
is in truth nothing more than a collection of ceaselessly changing 
processes — in fact, a continuous becoming or hhava. The Buddha 
analysed man into five aggregates: rupa, vedana, sahha, sahkhara 
and vihnana, that is to say. material form, sensations, perceptions, 
dynamic processes and consc iousness. In sulfa after sutia, the Master 
has ('mphaiically asserted that each of these aggregates is imperma- 
nent and unstable. In the (anious dialogue ol‘ the Digha Nikaya 
(II. ‘-501 ) entitled ‘Kstablisheinent ofMindfulness' (Mahasatipatthana 
Suita), the Master teaches the disciple* to view all these categories as 
being of the nature of arising (samudayadhamma) and of passing 
away (vayadhamma): ‘Such is material form, such is its genesis, such 
its passing away: and so on with the other three groups, perceptions, 
dynamic processes and consciousness.’ In fact, ih(' highest consum- 
mation of spiritual life is said to result from the true perception of the 
evanescent nature of tlie six spheres of sense' contact. The l()2nd 
dialogue of the Mi^'bima Nikaya ends with llte words; This, iitdecd. 
Brethren, is the perfect way of utter Peace into which the Tathagata 
has won full Knlightcninem, that is tosay. the tindersianding, as they 
really are, of the six spheres ol^cnse-coniact, ol their arising and 
passing away, their comfort and misery, and the way of escape from 
them free ol grasping’ {MN, II.2.S7). It is these six spheres of sense- 
contact that cause the continuity of sanisara, in other words, bhavaor 
becoming, and thus they are to be understood as involving the most 
important sahkharas. Hence the oft-rcpeaU‘d stan/a in the Pali 
Qinon: ‘All conditioned things, indeed, are subject to arising and 
passing away: what is born comes to an end; blessed is the end of 
becoming, it is Peace.’ 

Dukkha 

The fact of impermanence as the leading characteristic of all 
conditioned and compounded things and processes of the pheno- 
menal world has been dealt with above. The next, according to the 
concept of the ‘Three Signata’ {tilakkhana) , is the fact of dukkha 
which signifies the universal characteristic of all sarnsarirexistence, 
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viz., its general unsatisfactorincss. It must be admiued thal ibis Pali 
word Dukkhais one of the most difficult terms lo translate. Writers in 
English very often use as its equivalent the English word 'sorroW or 
"ill ’ and some even translate it as pain, suffering dnd so on. Bui none 
of these cover the same ground as the Pali Dukkha: they are “too 
specialized, too limited, and usually too strong". The difficulty is 
increased by the fact that the Pali word itself is used in the Canon in 
several senses. There is what one may call the general philosophical 
sense, then a narrower psychological sense, and a still narrower 
physical sense. It is as indicating the general philosophical sense oi 
dukkha that the word 'unsatisfactoriness’ has been selected. This is 
perhaps, the best English term, at least in this particular cf)ntexl of 
the Three Signata. 

Whatever some writers of Buddhism may have said, the r ecogni- 
tion of the fact of dukkha stands out as the most essential conci'pi 
of Buddhism. In the very first Discourse after attaining Enlighten- 
ment, the Master formulated this concept in the following terms: 
This, indeed. Brethren, is the Noble Truth of Dukkha, namely the 
fact that birth itself is Dukkha, disease is Dukkha, death is Dukkha, to 
be joined with what is unpleasant is Dukkha, to be separated from 
what is pleasant is Dukkha, in short the five groups of physical and 
rncnul qualities making up the individual due to grasping are 
themselves Dukkha* (Vin,l,p, 10;cf. 5.V^, 421).Thisobser\'ationof 
the universal fact of Unsatisfacioriness is, as any unbiased student of 
Buddhism will soon realize, the pivot of the whole system of spiritual 
and moral progress discovered and proclaimed by the Buddha. 

According to the Buddha, the beginning, crmtinuiiy and ending 
of all experience, i.e., the whole world {loka) fora sentient being, are 
centred in its own individuality {.lama-rupa), that is to say, the five 
groups of grasping that consiiiuK' t ne indi\idual — the paheupadanak- 
khandha, viz., material form, sc'ii.sations and feelings, perceptions, 
(physical and mental) dynamic proces.ses, and consciousness (rupa, 
vedana, sahha, sahkhara and vihhana) . Now, the physical form or the 
body of the individual is tlie \isible basis of this individuality, and this 
body, as everyone knows, is a pn^^.iiict of material components de- 
rived from the four great elements, viz., the water, the fire, the air and 
the earth {apo, tejo, vayo, palhavi) . 1 1 is said to be built up of these four 
chief elements {catummahabhufika) and, therefore, it is condi- 
tioned by these. As wiis explained in the previous section, the univer- 
sal characteristic of the four great elements is their impermanence 
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{anicca), and not much science is needed to understand this fact 
which is self-evident to the thoughtful person. 

The Buddha says: 

A time will come, when the watery clement will be agitated, 
carrying away villages, towns, districts and regions. Subse- 
quently there will come a time when the water in the great 
ocean will go down a hundred yq/anas. . .two hundred. . .three 
hundred. . . four hundred. . . five hundred. . . six hundred. . . 
seven hundred yojanas, when the water in the great ocean will 
go down to such an exieni that it will not wet even a toe joint. 
On lhat day, this great watery clement will unmistakably reveal 
itself as transient and subject to ruin, destruction and vicis.si- 
tude. A lime will come when the fiery clement will rage furi- 
ously and devour the whole surface of the earth, ceasing only 
when there is nothing more to devour. On that day this great 
fiery element will unmistakably reveal itself as transient and 
subject to destruction. A time will come when the airy element 
will rage in fury and carr)' away village and town and everything 
upon the earth. . . till it exhausis itself completely. On that day 
this great airy element will iinniisiakably reveal itself asrlran- 
sient and itself .subject to ruin, destruction and all vicissitude. 
(M/, 187). 

Thus everything lhat is comprised within the great elements shows 
itself subject to the universal law of transiioriness and it is not a 
difficult inference to conclude that this fathom-long body which is a 
derivative of the four elements will itself go the way of its elemental 
source. Now, the Buddha goes on to show the impermanence or 
transiioriness of the remaining components of our individuality 
which are based upon the body and its organs. The corporeal form. 
Brethren, is transient, and what underlies the arising of corporeal 
form, that too is transient. As it is ari.sen from what is transient, how 
could corporeal form be permanent? 

'Sensations and feelings arc transient, what underlies the arising 
of these ( viz., the .scn.se organs, depending on the body) is also 
transient. Arisen from what is transient how could .sensations and 
feelings be permanent? 

'Similarly, perceptions, dynamic procc^sses of the mind, and con- 
sciousness — all these, arising depending on the transient, cannot but 
be transient’ (5, III.23). In all lhc.se are obsem'd ari.sing, vicis.situde 
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and passing away. This unreal, impermanent nature of everything 
constituting the individual can only lead to one conclusion, viz., that 
as they are transitory and by nature unabiding they cannot be the 
basis for a satisfactory experience dependent on them. In short, 
whatever is transient, is (by thatveryfact) unsatisfactory (yadaniccaw 
tarn dukkharn, S, 111.22). Hence is established the great Truth of 
Buddhism that the whole personality or individuality (wherever that 
may take sha|>e whether in this world or in another, as possible in 
sarnsara) , and therefore, the whole world ol experience which simply 
depends on this individuality, all this is unsatisfactory or dukkha. 
‘What thinkye, — Brethren, is body permanent or is it irdn.sicnt?’ — ‘If is 
transient. Sir.* — ‘Now, that which is transient, is it salisfactoty' or 
unsatisfactory?’ — ‘Itisunsatisfactory,Sir.‘ — ‘Miatihink.ye, Brethren, 
sensation, perception, mental processes and consciousness, are they 
all permanentor transient?* — ‘Theyare transient, Sir.’ — ‘Now,whatis 
transient, isiisadsfactoryor unsatisfactory?’ — ‘It isunsatisfactoiy. Sir.’ 
Thus this general unsatisfactorincss is to he regarded as the universal 
characteristic of all experience, and this fact constitutes the 

Noble Truth o{dukkha.To the intelligent person all this must sound 
axiomatic. But, then, whyarc thclargemajoriiy of people unconvinced 
of, or unconcerned with, this great Truth which forms the bed-rock 
of the Buddha Dhamma? To answer this we have to probe into the 
working of man’s own mind which alone can realize this conception 
of the universality of dukkha. 

The Master has said that the sentient being is psychologically so 
constituted that he seeks what is pleasurable and shuns what is non- 
plcasurable (sukha-kamu dukkha-patikkulo): to use the above em- 
ployed terminology, he hankers after what is satisfactory for himself 
and recoils from what is unsatisi iclory. ('.ritics of Buddhism may 
wonder whether itis justifiable toiegard the whole psy( hology of the 
sentient being as being so strongly ruled by this principle of hanker- 
ing for the pleasurable and shunning what is unpleasant. That a 
similar conclusion was arrived at by Freud, the founder of the 
modern school of psychoanalysis, should cause’ such critics or scep- 
tics to pause and reflect upon ihc scientific validity of such an 
observation. Freud begins his famous dissertation on “Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle” with the following significant words: 

In the theory of psychoanalysis we have no hesitation in assuming 

that the course taken by mental events is automatically regulated 

by the pleasure principle. We believe, that is to say, that the course 
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of those events is invariably set in motion by an unpleasurable 
i. nsion, and that it takes a direction such that its final outcome 
coincidcswitlialowering of that tension — that is, with an avoidance 
of unpleasure or a production of pleasure. 

Freud thus introduces what he calls an ‘economic* principle into 
his study of mental processes, and is it not a noteworthy fact in the 
history of human ideas that the Buddha had nearly twenty-five 
centuries earlier formulated the same principle in practically the 
same terms? Now, if man by nature is driven by his own unconscious 
processes to seek for the pleasant and avoid what is unpleasant, it 
suinds to reason that he would he unwilling to accept a philosophy 
whose basic idea is the characterization of all his experiences as 
impermanent and therefore liable to bi ing unhappiness or dukkha. 
That is why the Buddha soon after his Enlightenment considered 
that only a very few in the world had their vision sufficicnlly clear to 
grasp this great Truth of the universality of dukkha. 

Before concluding this brief exposition of dukkhaadoubl should 
be cleared which is often seen to cloud this conception and errone- 
ously leads certain people to conclude that if th(‘ fact of dukkha is 
such a universal characteristic of experience, Buddhism mftist be 
regarded as a profession of pessimism. That such a view is totally 
wrong is seen clearly from certain passages of the (^anon itself. 
According to Buddhism, there is a point ol'view from which experi- 
ences, that is to say, sensations and feelings ( vcda/ja)can be consid- 
ered to be threefold: they can be pleasant or happy (sukha) , or they 
can be unpleasant or unhappy {dukkha), or they can be neutral, i.e., 
neitherpleasantnor unpleasant (adukkhamasukha). From thislowcr 
or relative point of view which holds good for all individual experi- 
ence, there is what may be called ‘happiness’ in the world just as 
much as ‘unhappiness’, the degree of predominance of the one over 
the other varying according to personal and environmental condi- 
tions prevailing at a given moment. But further contemplation of 
such happiness and unhappiness and neutral feelings shows unmis- 
takably that there is a common denominator between all these three 
types of experiences, namely, the fact that all three are subject to I he 
universal property of impermanence or transience. Thus the Vener- 
abbie Sariputta a.ssures the Master that if questioned on the real 
nature of sensations and feelings he would thus make reply: ‘Thret!- 
fold, indeed, friend, are those feelings and sensations: plexsant, 
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unpleasant and neilhcr-pleasanl-nor-unpleasanl; hul, rriend, (all) 
ihcse three (experiences) are transient, and wIk ii one realizes that 
whatever is transient (and Heeling) iniisi give rise to Dukkha (in 
other words, is unsatisfactory), no hankering after them arises.’ It 
can easily be seen that in the last sentence, Dukkha is used in the 
wider philosophical sense, as referred to at the beginning of this 
chapter. Hence is the Master’s joyful appr()v*il ol Sariputta’s words: 
‘Well said, well said, Sariputta, this exactly is tlie nianner in whit h 
one should summarily dispose of such a question: Whatever experi- 
ence there is, such (being transitory) must (all within thecategoiy of 
dukkha {yanikihci vedayitam tarn dukkhasmini; S, II. p.53)’. All 
sarnsaric expcrieiue is in this sense vedavila and thus arises iht* 
incontrovertible proposition that all becoming in samsara (hhava) is 
duA'A/iaor iinsatisl'actory (roni the highest point o( view (paramattha) , 
Herein is also based that absolutely certain optimism of Uuddhism, 
vi/., that there is a way out of this sarnsaric dukkha, a heaven ol utter 
Peace and Tranquillity, whi( h is the ahsolme I Iap]>iness of JSJihbana: 
Nihbaiiam para wain sukhain. 

Anatia 

rhe ahov<! discussion ol' the two signata of impermanence and 
unsalislacloriness naturally leads to the basic Buddhist concept of 
anatia, ‘non-sell'' or unsubsiantiality.'* livery student of Buddhism 
knows that this concept is th(‘ most conlrovtu sial ol all the basic ideas 
of the Doctrine, and that a hundred ami one inierpietations have 
been suggested by the »mmeniators, s( holars and critics. To the 
Western student of Buddhism, the s<K'allefl ana/ta doctrine has been 
the hunting-ground, not always \ happy oru'. for the display of 
personal ingenuity and dialectica* tumbling, and it is significant that 
this idea has been the cause of the most glai ing conn adict ions among 
themselves and even within the writings ol the sam(‘ authority. liven 
our own historical schools of Buddhist intei |)ietation have founc* 
this concept the most dilTicult. The mam difficult} ( onlionting the 
interpreters has, in my opinion, been the lack of a t Uai difinition ol 
the term atta. It is curious how wrileis, pat ticularly those of t lie West, 
have plunged into discussions of this doctrine equipped with no 
other definition of it than the idea of Soul or Kgo borrowed from 
theistic and pantheistic systems of philosophy or rt'ligion as they were 
accustomed to before taking up the study ol Buddhism. It is not 
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intended to pursue ihe criticism of such interpretations, but to 
emphasize the important fact that by the word atta or alta , books of 
the Pali (^non refer loa number ofhistorical concepts that prevailed 
in India about the sixth century b.c.. and, therefore, the term must be 
defined accordingly, in relation to the particular context under 
review. Here then we shall confine ourselves to ihcise contexts where 
the adjective anatta is used ^s the universal characteristic of all 
dhammas (sabbe dhamma anatta) — which is the third of the Three 
Signata or tilakkhana,^ 

Above we have dealt with the facts of the Impermanence of all 
conditioned things and processes, and, of the general Unsatis- 
factoriness of all states derived from these, namely, the live groups of 
physical and mental properties dependent on grasping {pahea- 
upadana-kkhandha); in particular, those feelings and sensations 
that go to make up individual experience (vedana) which could be 
classified as pleasant, unpleasant, and ncither-pleasant-nor-unpleas- 
ant. The relevan t texts were cited to show that the latter characteristic 
of general Unsatisfacloriness is derived directly from the first charac- 
teristic of Impermanence. It is now opportune to show how as a 
necessary corollary of this general unsatisfactorincss of all experi- 
ence arises the realization of the third and last verity included in the 
Three Signata', viz., the universal characteristic of all physical and 
mental states and phenomena as anatta. In the words of the Master 
himself: ‘Physical form, Brethre^, is transient ( an /cca), and whatever 
is transient is unsatisfactory (dukkha)\ whatever is unsatisfactory, 
that is anatta, non- self: and whatever is non-self, that is not of me, that 
I am not, that is not my Self.’ This same rigorous logic is in turn 
applied to the four other groups constituting individuality, viz., the 
feelingsand sen.sations (vecfcina),ptTCcptionsand cognitions (sanha), 
mental processes and reflexes {sahkhara) and finally, the individual’s 
consciousness itself (vihnana). This last application of the universal 
characteristic of non-Self to consciousness is in several ways the most 
significant fact in this statement, and w'hen we remind ourselves that 
the Pali word vihnana includes even the innermost mental experi- 
ences of the sentient being, we can see clearly the exact force of the 
anatta characteristic as conceived by the Buddha. The most rarified 
concept of Self or Ego that any philosopher, before or after the 
Buddha, ever conceived was somehow or somewhere concerned with 
a state of self-consciousness, the consciousness that ‘I am I’. To the 
Buddha, even his selfconsciousness or ‘I-ness’ is subject to the 
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inexorable characteristic of impermanence and unsatisfactoriness, 
and since whatever is subject to these characteristics is non-self, this 
/- consciousness must be regarded as an illusion or an error. This is, 
in short, the significance of the adjective anatta as used in the above- 
mentioned doctrine. In the ‘Cha-cakku-Sutta’ (No. 148 ) of the 
Majjhima a detailed analysis of this concept occurs. * If any one 

regards the eye (i.e., seeing) as the self, that does not hold,’ says the 
Buddha, ' for the arising and the passing away of the eye is clear (from 
experience)’. With regard to that which arises and passes away, if 
anyone were to think, ‘myself is arising and passing away’ (such a 
thought) would be controverted by the person himself. Therefore, it 
does not hold to regard the eye as the self. Thus the eye (or seeing) is 
(proved to be) non-Self. Similarly, if anyone say's that the forms {rupa 
or \isual olyccis) are the self, that loo does not hold. So that both the 
eye and the visual olgerts (cognized by it) are non-Self. The same 
argument applies to visual perception or the eye-consciousness 
(cakkhuvihhana) if one were to consider this as self. Similarly, it 
applies to visual sense-contact (cakkhu-samphassa), so that the eye, 
its sense objects, visual consciousness and visual scnst^-contact are all 
four non-Self (anatta) . It applies also to feelings [ that arise due to the 
above four], so that the eye, its sense objects, risual consciousness, 
visual sense-contact, and the resultant feelings, are all five non-Self. 
Iiapplies lastly to the (instinctual) craring ( ta/i/ia) (that is associated 
with the above five] , so that the eye, its sense-objects, visual conscious- 
ness, visual contact, the resultant feelings, and the craving behind 
them, all these six are non-Self, And, what thus applies to the eye or 
the sense of sight, applies equally to the other five senses [the last 
being the mind (mano) as an organ of sense]. Thus, if it be said that 
the mind is self (mano atta*ti), that :oo does not hold. Similarly, it is 
inadmissible to assert that the mina, or its sense-objects (dhamma), 
or mental-consciousness (manovihhana), or mental contact 
(manosamphassa) , or the feelings (vedana) that result from all 
these, or the craving (tanha) that is associated with all these, are the 
self. They are non-Self, all of them. The way that leads to the 
origination of the (concept oO pei.r'Jinent individuality or person- 
ality (sakkaya-samudaya) is to regard as mine, or as / am this, or as 
this is ill/ se/f either the sense of seeing, or the visual data, or visual 
consciousness, or visual contact, its feelings or its craving or similarly, 
to regard hearing and the four other senses (including mind) with 
their adjuncts. The way that leads to the cessation of the (view oO 
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permanent personal! ly {sakkaya-nirodha-gamint patipada) is to cease 
regarding as mine and so forth, either (the functions oO seeing, or 
hearing, or smelling, or tasting, or touching, or thinking, or their 
adjuncts". 

Now, the Buddha goes on to discuss the ethical implications of 
this view of Self (alia) or permanent personality ( sakkaya): 

From sight and visual objects arises visual consciousness and the 
meeting of all three is contact, from which contact come feelings 
which may be pleasant, or unpleasant, or neither. When 
experiencing a pleasant feeling, a man rejoices in it, hails it and 
clings tight to it, and a trend to passion (aitachincnt) ensues. 
Wlien experiencing an unpleasant feeling a man sorrows, feels 
miserable, wails, beats his breast and goes disiraughi, and a trend 
of repugnance ensues. Mien expeiiennng a fet'ling that is 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant he has no true and causal 
comprehension of that feeling’s origin, disr.pp(‘aranr(\ agree- 
ableness, perils and outcome, and a trend of ignorance ensues. It 
can never possibly result that, without first discarding the pleasant 
feeling’s trend to passion, without first discarding the unpleasant 
feeling’s trend to repugnance, and without gelling rid^of the 
neutral feeling’s trend to ignorance, witJioui discarding ignorance, 
and stopping it from ansing, he will pul an end, here and now, to 
dukkha. And what is true of sight, is equally iriu* of ihe oiher five 
senses. 

Thus the Buddha admonishes his disciples lo analyse the whole 
conception of Self or abiding pesonality and thereby the whole of 
experience {loka) along with every single component of the process, 
whereby the fallacy of self or abiding personality arises, viewing this 
whole process of the arising of individuality (namarupa) in a per- 
fectly objective manner. 

From all this it becomes clear that the three concepts of anicca, 
dukkha, anatla, the Three Signata or tilakkhana, are the three 
corner- stones of the whole edifice of the Buddha Dhamma. To be 
convinced oftheir validity is to accept the Dhainmaiu its entirety and 
there can be no half-way house in this process of conviction there- 
fore. It behoves each one of us, who call ourselves Buddhists to 
contemplate these three permanent characteristics of the world as 
we experience it both objectively and subjectively, and apply in our 
individual and social lives the ethical principles that, as the Master 
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pointed out, derive from such conviction and lead us to that state free 
from these ‘Three Signata’ viz., the Eternal Bliss of Nibbana. 
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The Buddhist Concept of Mind* 


II is in no wise an exaggeration to claim that of all the religions it is 
Buddhism that gives the greatest importance to Mind in its scheme 
of deliverance. That is to say, Buddhism is the most psychological of 
religions. Even ethics and logic in Buddhism are studied from the 
psychological standpoint. This remains a fundamental characteristic 
of Buddhism throughout all its stages of historical development. 
There are some who believe that this trait is confined to the 
Abhidhamma Pi^ka and the subsequent literature; but no serious 
student of the subject can agree with such an opinion, for the 
principal doctrines regarding the nature of man’s mind are to be 
found already in the early dialogues ascribed to the Master Himself 
as preserved in the m<yor books of the Sutta Pitaka such as the Digha 
and Majjhima Nikayas. In fact, it may be asserted witliout the slightest 
fear of contradiction that the later Buddhist books show no idea that 
is fundamental to the religion which is not found in the early nikayas. 
They are the very mainspring of all that Buddhism is, whether in the 
psychological, or ethical ')r generally philosophical aspect. 

This importance of psychology in Buddhism is well brought out by 
Mrs. Rhys Davids in one of her earlier works. All serious departures 
in religion and ethics, she points mu have striven to c ope with the 
tendency to let life be swallowed up in the quest of sensuous 
gratification. And among the remedies sough t have been pure askesis, 
or the suppression to the utmost limit consistent with life, of the 
channels of sense-impression, and again the cultivation of the object- 
world apart from sense-pleasure, .lamely, in relation to ethical and 
intellectual interests. A third course is to study and regulate the 
sutgect-world, or mind, that we can regard it as one object among 
other objects. Now the extent to which the Buddhist initiated and 
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developed this third course is a notable and practically unique 
feature in the Buddhist religious culture. 

Earfy Buddhism and Asceticism 

In early Buddhism asceticism as such is clearly rejected. In the very 
first Sermon asciibed to the Buddha, he declared his method to be 
a middle way {majjhima patipada) between asceticism and self- 
indulgence. In another Dialogue he is reported to have asked a 
young man called Uttara, a pupil of a Brahmana teacher, whether 
and how Parasariya, his master, taught a method of disciplining the 
senses. ‘Yes*, was ihe student’s reply, ‘one does not see sights with the 
eyes nor hear sounds with the ear. This is his method.’ ‘On that basis’, 
rejoined the Buddha, ‘the blind and the deaf would have their senses 
the best under control.’ Then he proceeds to show this Brahmana 
student how his own method of spiritual training difi'ered. According 
to him, the sense impressions are to be consciously discriminated 
psychologically, as agreeable or disagreeable or neither, and then 
the resultant attitudes of loathsomeness or unloathsomeness towards 
them are to be discarded and finally replaced by equanimity 
accompanied by mindfulness. Man must study his own mind, cognize 
and analyse his mental components and learn to dictate to his own 
feelings. By this method the trainee would acquire two results: 
control over sense and impulse, on the one hand, and on the other, 
insight into the compound and j:onditioned nature of the Mind itself 
which appears to the ignorant to be a unitary Ego, unchanging and 
abiding in experience. 

Psychological Ethics 

Thus we see that the main task of the Buddhist as he commences 
his spiritual training is to study and analyse his own mind, to observe 
its inner nature and how it works; and how good and bad ethical 
stales arise therefrom. That is why in Buddhism so much emphasis is 
laid on the psychological aspect of ethics. In fact, it is perfectly correct 
to describe the Buddhism of the Abhidhamma Pitaka as ‘psycho- 
logical ethics’. The motive of Buddhist psychology is not just a 
scientific curiosity having no bearing on living but the ultimate 
desire to cultivate the good mind, avoiding all evil psychological 
states. The mind has to be made wholesome by a particular method 
which is sevenfold according to the ‘Sabbasava Sutta* of the Majjhima 
Nikaya. Both in its method and in its purpose of bringing about peace 
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and harmony of mind Buddhism agrees far more with modem 
psycho>analysis than with any system of theoretical psychology. While, 
however, Buddhism is the most psychological of religions, it is not a 
mere system of psychology, but a perfect scheme of deliverance. Now 
it should be clear that the concept of mind that is found in early 
Buddhism forms a most important factor in the whole religion. But 
exactly what does one mean by using the English word mind with 
reference to Buddhism? It does not need much reflection to realise 
that the word is used in several senses in English. The best way to get 
even a rough idea of the Buddhist use is first of all to sec what the Pali 
terms are for the English word mind. 

Students of Buddhism will know that there arc several terms in 
Pali that have been translated in some context or other by the English 
word mind, the three common ones being muno, cilia and \inhana. 
Each of these terms may sometimes indicate in Pali what may be 
called the ‘non-physical factor’ in man and other living beings, as is 
implied in the Digha Nikaya when it condemns the erroneous 
opinion of some metaphysicians that: ‘Whatever there is to be called 
citta Of' mano or vihhana, that is the Soul, permanent, constant, 
eternal, unchanging, etc.’ This shows that in the common usage of 
die times these three terms were applied more or less synonymously 
for the ‘mind’. But the more technical applications of these in the 
psychological parts of the Canon reveal signilicaru differences in 
their use in certain contexts. Mano is employed generally in the sense 
of the instrument of thinking, that which cogitates, and, stimetimes, 
in the sense of that which puiposesandintend.s. C/tta has more or less 
the sens<‘ of ‘heart’ {hauaya), the seat of feeling, and refers to the 
affeedve aspect of mind as experiencing. The term vihhana, usually 
taken as cognitive consciousness, * .as also a deeper connotadon than 
die other two, and in certain contexts indicates the psychic factor 
which is the cause for the rebirth of an individual after death.One 
may say that these particular shades of meaning are typical of these 
three terms in the early Dialogues. There is no doubt that they all 
indicate some aspect of the inner, immaterial or subjeedve nature of 
man and as such they are all inc*''d?d in the Buddhist concept of 
Mind, using that English word in a general sense. 

Analysis of Man 

Buddhism analyses the whole of man into live aggregates, the 
pahcupadan^..khandha, namely the aggregate of material form 
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(rupa) , the aggregate of feelings and sensations ( vedana) , the aggre- 
gate of perception (sahna), the aggregate of disposition (sankhara^, 
and consciousness (vinnana). It will be seen that in this scheme the 
last four are non-physical factors in man which arc generally implied 
by the word mind. In Pali these five aggregates arc said to be the nama- 
rupa (body and mind) comprising an individuality, which shows that 
the last four, viz., vedana, sanna,sankharaar\d viiinana are collectively 
regarded as /lama which is generally rendered ‘Mind*. Of these four 
nama components, it is to be pointed out that the first two, vedana 
and sahha, are phenomena that arise depending on rupa or the 
material basis of individuality, which alone determines the duration 
of their continuous rise and passing away. That is to say, feeling and 
perception (or cognition) can take place only where there are senses 
(indriyas) and these exist only in the physical body. But the other two, 
sankhara and vinnana, arc rooted deeper in the (lux of bhava or 
samsaric continuity, and they are in some sense the cause for that 
continuity. This is seen in the two famous postulates of the 
paticcasamuppada formulas, namely, Sahkharapaccaya vinhanam, 
vinh^a-paccaya n^iarupam*. Thus we must understand the two 
terms sankhara and vinnana as occurring in the pancupada- 
nakkhandha analysis in the narrow sen.se o(* those dispositions and 
acts of consciousness which manifest themselves only so lortg as the 
body and mind arc together. But they have a deeper significance in 
the formula of dependent origination. It is their samsarioispccts that 
receive emphasis in that context. That is why the formula says: 
Vihhana-paccaya namarupam\ that namarupa arises depending on 
vinnana, and hence in a pa.s.sage in the Anffuliara Nikaya both 
sankhara and vinnana seem to be grouped under the term bhava 
which means ‘becoming’ or continuity of the (lux of .sa/nsir/clife. In 
view of the.se considerations it will not be difTiculi to understand now 
the significance of the important idea that occurs in the Digha 
MAayathat’the na/na-nipa depends on vihharum\d viVi/iana depends 
on the nama-rupa\ In modern terms this would mean that the 
individual as a compound of body and mind is dependent on the 
presence of the (individual) psychic-factor for h is con tin ucd existence 
and the psychic-factor in turn has to depend on a body-mind 
compound to have any empirical existence. 

Students of modern philosophy will not fail to .see how close this 
analysis of the individual approaches the ‘(Compound Theory’ of 
Prof. Broad, the Cambridge philosopher, as put forward in his 
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famous treatise The Mind and its Place in Nature, ‘Might not what we 
know as “mind” he writes, ‘be a compound of two factors, neither 

of which separately has the characteristic properties of a mind l^t 

us call one of these constituencies the ‘psychic factor’ and the other 
the ‘bodily factor*. The psychic factor would be like some chemical 
element which has never been isolated, and the characteristics of a 
mind would depend jointly on those of the material organism with 
which it is united.’ It must be remembered that Prof. Broad uses the 
term ‘psychic factor’ exactly as a Buddhist would use the word for 
vihhana when referring to the factor in man which causes samsaric 
continuity, that is to say, becomes the cause for a new birth after death. 

A Complex Concept 

Now it would be clear that the Buddhist concept of mind is a far 
more complex one than the notion of Western psychologists who 
understand by it what are generally called the affective, cognitive and 
conativc functions in man. Like the modern schools of psycho- 
analysis, Buddhism regards mind as both conscious and unconscious 
in its working. Such concepts as sahkhara and bhavahga occurring in 
the early Pali literature show that the Buddhists knew of the existence 
of unconscious states of the mind long before the West. An analysis 
of the term sahkh^ayAW clearly establish this point The Buddhism 
of the Pali Canon is largely devoted to the examination and analysis 
of the mind both in its conscious and unconscious aspects and this 
examination which is in this case selfexainination and introspection 
is held to be fundamenU'My important in the practice of the religion. 
The importance of selfcxamination, the correct observation of how 
the mind works and the gCKxl :md evil mental states arise are 
necessary if we are to practise the Noble Eightfold Path. Right effort 
consists in suppressing the rising of evil mental states, in eradicating 
Uiose which have arisen, in stimulating good states and perfecting 
those which have been brought into being. Thus, as Prof. Radha- 
krishnan has pointed out, the Buddhist has lo consider that ‘the habit 
of self-ob.servation is an effective way to deal with the underworld of 
the human mind, to root out evil desires and craving, to maintain an 
equilibrium between the conscious mind and the other part of our 
equipment, the complicated psychic and physical apparatus.’ In fact, 
the whole of Buddhist psychology is meant for this purpose. This is 
the sole mobv*. of the Abhidhamma analysis. 
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Man: Slave to JMaii/ 

Man is by nature more a slave ofhis own mind than its master. As 
Maha Moggallana once explained to Sariputta, one must have the 
mind under control (cittarn vasam vaiteti) and not allow the mind 
to gel the better of one (cittassa vasena vattati). The great optimism 
of Buddhist psychology* unlike for instance the Freudian system, is 
that man can restrain, curb and subdue his mind by his own mind 
(celasa cittarn abhinigganhati), and thus check and eliminate evil 
propensities by himself, wi thou t necessarily going to an analyst. 1 1 h as 
to be remembered that the will in Buddhism, (hough an aspect of the 
mind, can yet act as the controller of the mind, both in the conscious 
and the unconscious spheres. This is possible because, as the 
Ahguttara Nikaya says, tlie mind, if cultivated, is the most pliable 
(kammaniya) thing to handle. By cultivated (bhavita) is here meant 
the process of mental culture which is called bhavana in Buddhism. 
This is possible because Buddhism holds that causation is as true of 
the mind as of external things. 

Hence the fundamental ethical teaching of the Buddha is that the 
mind must be trained and cleansed of evil propensities. To purify 
one’s mind’ (sa cittapariyodapanani) is said to be the suin-toialof the 
Buddha’s ethical teaching. The Abhidhamma lakes up and enlarges 
upon this teaching of psychological ethics. For instance, (here the 
immoral mental states are sa^d to be fourteen, viz., dullness, 
impudence, recklessness of consequences, distraction, greed, error 
of judgement, conceit, hate, envy, selfishness, worry, sloth, torpor 
and perplexity. These have to be suppressed and eliminated. Among 
the nineteen psychological properties said to be good and therefore 
to be cultivated are the following: confidence, mindfulness, prudence, 
discretion, disinterestedness, amity, balance of mind, calming of the 
bodily impulses, buoyancy of these, etc. 

Mind: No Permanent Entity 

But the greatest good that comes to the practising Buddhist by this 
self-examination and analysis ofhis own mind is the uprooting of that 
heresy (micchaditthi) which regards the Mind or any of its derivative 
states as a Self or Soul, that is to say, as an abiding and permanent 
subject or entity. Buddha does not deny a subject-object relationship 
in experience but this subject (whose innermost being is simply the 
flux of vrnnana) is not in any sense a permanent and unchanging 
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Soul. Buddhism even asserts the activity or agency of the subject 
{attakara, purisakara) but it is not simply ‘the Mind as man’ which 
Mrs. Rhys Davids held to be the same as Upanisadic Soul or atman, in 
her later writings. Buddhism does not say that ideas and feelings are 
just scattered about the world as loose and separate existences, to use 
a phrase of the psychologist McDougall. But for Buddhism just as for 
McDougall they cohere in systems each of which constitutes a mind. 
The difference between the Buddhist and most other psychologists 
pertains to the real nature of the Mind or the individual psychological 
unit. As has been attempted to show in this essay, the individual mind 
docs not consist of such solid metaphysical stuff as the Self or Soul of 
certain religions and philosophies is made of. It is whether conceived 
as citta or mano or vihhana just an aspect of those dynamic vital 
impulses (sahkhara) which arc categorically stated in Buddhism to 
be anicca, impermanent, dukkha, subject to ill and pain and anatta, 
void of any abiding .substances. To the Buddhist, mind is only a flux, 
a derivative ripple on the surface of the stream of Becoming 
(bhavasota). The Buddhist can, therefore, in no way entertain the 
belief that the mind in any sense can be an unchanging entity, a 
peimanent Ego. And this indeed is the most important lesson taught 
by the Buddhist analysis of the concept of Mind. 
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The Concept of Peace 
as the Central Notion of Buddhist 
Social Philosophy* 


It has been chanicteristic of Buddhist studies in the past that the 
socio-moral aspect of its philosophy has received but scant attention 
at the hands of writers both of the East and the West. This deficiency 
can be regarded as being due to several reasons, but one fact stands 
out clear. In the East students of the subject have regarded Buddhism 
purely as personal religion and dealt with it only from the point of 
view of individual ethics and practice, while the scholars of the West 
appear to have engaged themselves chiefly in tlie historical and 
metaphysical treatment of Buddhist ideas. Thus the socio-cthical 
aspect of Buddhist philosophy has hardly received the attention it 
deserves. Nevertheless, a careful student of Buddhism in any of its 
forms, whether tllnayana or Mahayana, will not fail to be impressed 
by the wealth of data dtTorded by these texts regarding the socio- 
moral problems current at the time of their composition. In a pre- 
vious study* the present writer has emphasized the socio^thical 
aspect of Buddhism as recorded in the Pali Canon and attempted 
there a brief treatment of the social, political and juristic principles 
contained in some of the earliest books. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that in regard to socio-philosophical doctrines very little 
difTerence is found between the Pali and other sources such as the 
Buddhist Sanskrit literature. The social ethics of Buddhism are 
common to all schools and the minor differences that may be found 
are often due to variations of emphasis. 

It is necessary to point out at the very outset that the Buddha did 
not concern himself directly with socio-philosophical matters but 

* Archiv fur Rcchts und Sozialphilosophie, Vol, 46. No. 4, 1960. 
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referred to them only as adjuncts to the major thesis of the concept 
of dukkha or the general ‘iinsaiisfactoriness’ of empirical existence 
and the ‘release’ (nissaiana) therefrom. The Buddha was averse to 
philosophizing or theorizing for its own sake and consequently a 
social philosophy can be fioiind in Buddhism only as inferable from 
its practical socio-moral postulates. Hence in Buddhism the more 
important aspect of its social philosophy relates mainly to the sphere 
of ethics, particularly of psychological ethics. Reason and belief 
(faith) arc inadequate in themselves to bring man to the summum 
bimum, for it was the conviction of the Buddha that one had to 
establish oneself in moral conduct (siTa) before embarking upon any 
kind of spiritual progress or even of progress in worldly affairs. In this 
attempt, although man’s primary concern is with his own inner puri- 
fication, the ethical nature of the struggle involves him in thcproblcm 
of his relationship to others, that is to say, his fellow-beings both 
human and non-human, the latter aspect of the relationship of man 
to the dumb creation receiving considerable emphasis in Buddhism. 
In the actual practice of social morality, however, it is primarily the 
individual’s contact with the human community or society that 
becomes ethically important, and, therefore, it is such huiinan 
relationships that constitute the main problem for the Buddhist just 
as for every other system of social philosophy. 

A study of early Buddhist literature reveals the fact that the 
concept of Peace appears as the pivotal point in the Buddhist system 
of social ethics. .As generally understood in the West, the notion of 
peace refers to absence of strife among groups, whether they are 
regarded as classes, communities, races or nations. It is not customary 
in the idiom of the West to speak of peace as between individuals 
within the same group. In Buddhism and other Indian religions, 
however, the primary emphasis is on the individual aspect of peace 
and its social consequences arc held to follow only from the centre 
of the individual’s own psychology. The most prominent word for 
peace, santi (Skr. santi), denotes essentially the absence ofconflictin 
the individual psychology, and in the fundamental sense refers to the 
absolute state of mental quietude expressed by the term nirvajna (Pali 
Nibbana). In the Pali Canon it is characterized as the ‘Haven of 
Peace’ {santipadam). ^ One ofiheoldesixexis, \heSuttaNipata, refers 
to ‘internal peace’ {ajjhattarsanti) as resulting from the elimination 
of ideological and other conflicts of the mind (verse 8S7). 

From the point of view of the Buddha’s leaching it is clear that the 
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peace of the community depends on the peace-mindedness or good- 
will of the individual members of the community and the same holds 
good even if wc enlarge the community to include the whole world. 
For Buddhism regards peace as a subjective quality having an 
individual centre and manifestation. It is because of this fact that the 
Buddha emphasized the subjective aspect of his social ethic more 
than the mere externals of social behaviour. A socio-moral act. 
according to Buddhism, gains the greater part of its practical validity 
from the purity of its source which is no other than the psychology 
of the individual responsible for its conception and execution. In the 
Sutta Nipata (verse 260) it is admitted that satisfactory external, i.e.. 
environmental, conditions are necessary for healthy and peaceful 
social life, but the Buddha always insisted that the factors conditioning 
man’s social life are in a deeper sense psychological Consequendy, 
according to Buddhism, the social sense or semus communis 2 \on% 
with its ethic is in origin personal and individual and it is only in its 
application that it assumes a reciprocal character. In the ultimate 
anal)'sis, therefore, peace is a psychological condition or attitude, a 
function of individual thought and feeling. Thus peace, in the 
general social sense, is only the end-result of ihe cultivation of peacc- 
mindedness by the indi\idual who is the ultimate unit of the social 
community. 

This psychological attitude tending to peace in society is further 
analysed in Buddhism into four cardinal stales of thought and feeling 
called the Four Sublime Moods {Brahma-Vihava).T\\e^{o\xT appear 
identically the same in all schools of Buddhism. In Pali they arc listed 
as metta, karuna, mudita and upekkha, while the Buddhist Sanskrit 
sources give the equivalent Ibrm? as maitri, karuna, mudita and 
upek^. Etymologically and t oncrpiually they are the same and 
mean friendly feeling, sympathy, congratulatoty benevolence and 
equanimity respectively. All social relationships, according to the 
Buddha, have to be based on these four moods or attitudes and thus 
they arc regarded as representing the highest (brahma) conditions 
for social well-being. In fact, it may be rightly asserted that the 
concept of Brahma-viharas sums up • uv whole of the Buddhist social 
philosophy and gives it in a nutshell. Psychologically considered 
these four ’sublime moods’ or moral altitudes of the individual 
towards his fellow-creatures are only partial aspects of a single basic 
orientation of >he individual mind with respect to humanity and the 
dumb creation, and can correctly be subsumed under the generic 
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tcmn benevolence} This spirit of benevolence is the origin and 
source of all peace and goodwill among men, according to Buddhist 
social philosophy. 

The first of these ‘sublime attitudes’ is given as metta (Skr. maitri) 
which indicates the exercise of friendliness towards one’s fellow- 
beings in all situations. It is a positive state of mind, being defined as 
‘the desire to bring about the happiness and well-being of others in 
society’. In fact, such friendliness or universal love is regarded in 
Buddhism as the basis of all social ethics, the corner-stone of the 
edifice of Buddhist benevolence or goodwill among men which is the 
sine qua non of peace. The importance of this altruistic virtue for 
Buddhist ethics can be seen from the fact that according to the 
Theravada tradition the next Buddha to appear in the world will be 
knownasA/erie^ or ‘BuddhaofUniversal Love’, while the Mahayana 
literature has Maitreya as one of the future Bodhisattvas. Peace and 
goodwill among men cannot be achieved, according to Buddhism, 
without this basic attitude of friendly feeling which must be exercised 
irrespectively of race or colour, religion or political creed, or even in 
spite of the fact that the other is one’s enemy. Once the Buddha 
admonished his disciples thus: 

If villainous bandits were to carve you limb from limb with a 
two-handled saw, even then the one that should give way to 
anger would not be obe^g my teaching. Even then be it your 
task to preserve your hearts unmoved, never to allow an ill word 
to pass your lips, but always to abide in friendliness and goodwill, 
with no hate in your hearts, enfolding in radiant thoughts of 
love the bandit (who tortures you) , and, making that the basis, 
to envelop the entire world in your radiant thoughts of love, 
noble, vast and beyond measure, in which there will be no 
hatred or thought of harm.^ 

There are other places too in the Pali Canon where the exercise 
of this attitude of love and friendliness is recommended even when 
one is placed under the most trying circumstances.* Modern writers 
generally translate the word metta as ‘love’ bul it has been pointed 
out that ‘love’ has specific Christian associations and may not be 
suitable for the Buddhist concept which emphasizes more the 
universal rather than its personal aspect. Buddhism uses die word as 
the antidote to such evil and and-social tendencies as malevolence 
{vyapada) and violence (hirhsa) which endanger peace. 
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The next Brahma-vihara is kanwa, that attitude which is conveyed 
by terms like sympathy, compassion, kindness, pity, mercy. It is 
explained in the Pali tradition as ‘the desire to remove bane and 
sorrow from one’s fellow-beings’. Here the basic psychological 
attitude is one of sympathy for all that suffer. Perhaps, the Gcnnan 
term das Miticid expresses this idea better than any other European 
word. Both in Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit literature words like 
anukampa, compassion, and daya, shating of others sorrows, are 
used as synonyms of karuna. This virtue helps to eliminate callousness 
and indifference to the pain and suffering of others. It is because of 
this specific character of karuna as the chief wc'apon in eliminating 
sorrow (dukkha) that the Mahayanists give it the pre-eminent place 
among the Brahma-vihatas, whereas in Theraviida Buddhism nietta 
occupies the central position. A Buddha’s karuna is discussed in 
Mahayana literature under thirty two aspects.*^ He pities all beings 
because they arc enmeshed in various sins and calami tics. It can easily 
be seen that this ideal is more in keeping with the Bodhisattva 
doctrine of the Mahayanists. It is karuna that produces the Thought 
of Enlightenment in the Bodhisain^a and prompts his self-sacrifice in 
forsaking his own nirvana for the good of other beings. The relative 
positions of maitri and karuna in the two systems, however, indicate 
merely a difference in emphasis, for even in Theravada Buddhism 
karuna plays a ver>' important role although metta is given more 
prominence. 

The third ‘sublime attitude’ is niudila or congratulatory 
benevolence which is desci ibed in the Pali tradition as ‘the desire to 
see others rejoicing in their happiness and to feel happy with them’. 
It can be seen that this attitude merei\ complements the above karuna 
or ‘sorrow'ing in others’ sorrow’. This complementary nature of the 
two attitudes cannot be better implied than by rendering muditahy 
the German word die Mitfreude, jusi as translating karuna by the 
German expression das A////e/W as was suggested above. Etymologi- 
cally the term mudita, ‘congratulatory joy’, is not to be confused with 
the word muduta (‘softness’ Skr nr^ljta) sometimes given as its 
equivalent, for it is quite clear that it is derived f rom an earlier Vcdic 
noun mud, joy. This basic attitude is meant to counteract all feelings 
of jealousy and rivalry in social dealings. Hence it is as significant for 
social concord and peace as the other two Brahma viharas. 

With regard ' the fourth ‘sublime attitude' called upekkha in 
Pali and upek^ in Buddhist Sanskrit, it must be admitted that the 
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concept appears to be ‘subjective’ and lacking in that character of 
reciprocity which the other three implied. But a closer scrutiny of its 
application is bound to dispel such an impression. It is true that the 
term etymologically signifies ‘indiflercnce’ or rather ‘disinterested- 
ness*. Such an interpretation would naturally divest the term of its 
social significance. But the incidence of the word in early Buddhist 
literature clearly shows that it is of as great social value as the other 
Brahma-vihards, According to Buddhism, the cultivation of social 
virtues must be free from all personal bias or self-hood (atta-ditthi) , 
The practice of the Brahma-viharas, in other words, should be based 
on a fundamental indifference to their consequences on the part of 
the subject. Love and sympathy become ‘sublime’ only when they arc 
applied universally but not selfishly limited to any one particular 
object of interest. Hence the Brahma-viharas are designated as the 
‘unlimited’ {appamahha)? It is for this reason that Buddhist writers 
employ the word ‘equanimity’ in rendering the term upekkha. As a 
mental attitude with social application or altruistic value, upekkha 
in the context of the BrahinaVihards m ust h(‘ regai ded as parallel to 
samanaltata,^ (Skr. samana(rnata) or ‘evenness of mind’ given in 
Buddhism as the fourth and Uist of the Four Bases ofServite (cam- 
sahgaha-vatthu), significantly paraphrased in the older Buddhist 
Sanskrit works as sarnana-sukha-dubkhata!^ or ‘equanimity in the 
face of joy and sorrow^’ . 

The constant, methodical and deliberate cultivation of these 
{Brahma-viharas) constitutes a form gf meditation {bhavana) that is 
of the highest social significance. The oft-repealed formula in the 
(Marion runs as follows: ‘Here, O monks, a disciple dwells pe rvading 
one direction with his heart filled with Friendliness (or love) , likewise 
the second, the third and the fourth direction; so above, below and 
around; he dwells pervading the entire world, everywhere and 
equally, with his heart filled with Friendliness, abundant, grown 
great, measureless, free from enmity and free Ireim malevolence.’*® 
The same is repeated with the necessary changes for the other 
Brahma-viharas ds well. In the Mahayana texts loo a similar formula 
occurs as a process of meditation exercised by the Bodhisattva: ‘He 
abides pervading the whole Universe (with its chief clement, the 
Truth, and its remotest clement. Space) with his mind accompanied 
by /naitrj, with \'ast, great, undivided, unlimited and universal freedom 
from haired, rivalry, narrow-mindedness and harmfulness.*** This, 
too, is repeated substituting karuna, mudita and upeksa for maitrL 
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The repeated conicinplation of these ‘sublime states’ is constantly 
recommended in the Buddhist books as providing the best antidote 
to all forms of conflicts and tensions. In the words of a European 
Buddhist monk: 

These four attitudes of mind provide in fact the answer to all 
situations arising from scKial contact They are the great removers 
of tension, the great peace-makers in social conflict, the great 
healers of wounds sufiered in tlie struggle for existence; levellers 
of social barriers, builders of harmonious communities . . . 
promoters of human brotherhood against the forces of 
egotism. 

As has been pointed above these four ‘sublime attitudes’ or Brahma- 
viharas can be comprehended within the single ethical concept of 
benevolence. It is the matrix from which issue all the postulates of 
Buddhisl social ethics, the foundation upon which is built the whole 
edifice of BudcUiisi social philosophy. For, bcncvolencch the antidote 
to all forms of conflict {patigha) and hatred ( dosa, Skr. dvesa) which 
in the ultimate anal>’sis arc found to lie at the bottom of every type of 
tension. Hence the concept of benevolence emerges in Buddhist 
social philosophy as the essential foundation for peace. The Buddha 
held that ‘hatred at no time docs cease through haired; hatred ceases 
only through the negation of hatred (i.e., benevolence)* ** The 
famous ‘Discourse on Universal Ixrve’ goc.-^even further and gives the 
admonition to those who would preserve peace to love all beings at all 
times as a inodier protecu her only child. 

Whatever living beings there arr' in existence, whether feeble or 
strong, without any exception, whether tall, l»ig, nu diiim-si/.ed, 
short, small or great; whether seen or unseen, living near or far, 
those already born or those seeking bit th, may all such beings be 
happy at heart. L^t not anyone deceive another; let no one disdain 
another under any circumstances; let no rme wish ill to any other 
through enmity or resentment. a mother guards her only son 
at the risk i Thcr own life, so may )ne develop a boundless heart 
(of Love) towards all creatures 

From such a lofty ethical point of vaew. the maintenance of Peace 
even in the m^jst critical social situation becomes a categorical 
imperative. 

Thus in Buddhism war on any account comes to be condemned, 
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for even the so-called ‘wars of defence’ are violations of the basic 
attitude of benevolence. Even the enemy has to be ‘loved’ like every 
other being in existence. The futility of war was emphasized by the 
Buddha when he appeared before his own relatives, the Sakyans and 
the Koliyans, who were about to plunge into a war of mutual 
destruction over an insignificant dispute regarding the waters of a 
river (the Rohini) that flowed through their states. The Buddha 
ironically reminded them that the human blood they were going to 
shed was much more precious than the waters for which they were 
prepared to sacrifice their lives. It is this typically Buddhist idea of 
Peace that runs through the Edicts of Asokaand gives the final touch 
of grace to the humanism of his character. It is now beyond dispute 
that it was primarily due to the influence of Buddhism that the great 
Emperor renounced all conquest by war and riolence and resorted 
to dhamma-vijaya or ‘winning by righicousness’ . One of the principal 
components of the social ethic of Asoka as expressc'd in his famous 
concept of dhamma (Skr. dharma) is termed daya'^ or ‘compassion’ 
(lit. sharing of others sorrows) which, as shown above, is only the 
synonym for karuna, the second /irahma-vy/jcj/vi of Buddhism. Thus, 
quite in keeping with die ethics of hcncvohncc as expounded by the 
Buddha, Asoka denounces such sinful qualities of heart ast fierceness, 
anger and envy,*® which as mentioned preriously constitute the very 
opposite of Buddhist benevolence. One can point out several other 
similarities between Asoka’s dhamma and the socio-morality 
inculcated in the Brahma-viharas. In his great emphasis on com- 
passion and humanity this great Indian ruler certainly stands out as 
the most renowned exponent of the Buddhist concept of benevolence, 
of goodwill and Peace among men, that the world has ever secn. 

From what has been said above it should be clear that the concept 
of Peace, according to Buddhism, arises from the basic socio-moral 
attitude of benevo/cncc expressed in the fouribid formula of metta- 
karuna-rnudila-upekkha. Thus Peace' in the ultimate analysis, is of 
psychological origin. It is only a mind free from anger and hatred, 
callousness and hard-hcartedness, jealousy and en\7. egoistic biiis 
and selfishness, that can radiate Peace which is the end-result of 
benevolent feelings exercised by individuals in their social actions. 
The attempt to secure Peace through such external instruments of 
diplomacy as pacts and alliances between nations and other groups, 
is, from the Buddhist point of view, utterly futile. It ignores the real 
psychological foundation of Peace which is th(' attitude of benevolence 
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radiating from individual centres. Thus the perennial lesson of 
Buddhist social philosophy is that Peace can only be achieved by the 
practice of benevolent qualities, chiefly of mclta or 'universal love’, 
which, as the great Indian poetand humanist, Rabindranath Tagore, 
realized, in his Sadhana (p. 106) , could only result from the cultivation 
of the Brahma-viharasas taught twenty-four centuries earlier by that 
greatest of humanists, the Buddha. 
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The Concept of Vihhana in 
Theravada Buddhism* 


The basic position of the concept of vinnana in the entire scheme of 
early Buddhist thought as recorded in the Pali Canon has not 
received adequate recognition either by traditional exegetisLs or by 
modern interpreters. The common attitude has been to regard it 
merely as a psychological phenomenon interpreted as 'cognition* or 
‘perception’ or ‘cognitive consciousness’ orsimplyas ‘consciousness*. 
The purpose of the present paper is to indicate, however briefly, that 
it is a much more pregnant concept, with a philosophically ‘deeper* 
significance than may be implied by these terms. Reference must be 
made however, to a few previous scholars, notably Oldenberg,' Mrs. 
Rhys Davids^ and Berriedale Keith,* who have not failed to notice 
some of the broader issues involved in this concept. 

It is true that in tlic well-known analysis of perception recurring 
in identical form in several early canonical passages, the term stands 
for ‘perceptive-* or ‘cogrucivc-comciousncss*. In that often repeated 
formula (e.g., M.L 259, etc.) it is asserted that; ‘depending on the 
organ of sight {cakkhu) and on vi* ible form {rupa) arises the sight- 
consciousness (cakkhu-vinnanam appajjali)', Siniilarl) with respect 
to the organ of hearing, etc., and also of mind which too is here 
regarded as an organ of sense with the mental phenomena ( dhamma) 
as its objects. If in this formula the verb uppajjati is to be taken 
literally, then ‘cognitive consciousness* must be regarded as arising 
dc novo from the concourse of the organ of sense and its 

object, and, the Pali exegetical tradition appears to support such an 
idea. But a careful study of the early texts will show (eg. DN, II. 62) 
that what the formula probably meant was that the cognitive or 
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perceptive process of vihhana begins to function when there is 
contact between the organ and the object of sense. It is obvious that 
the vihhana or consciousness that is said to ‘arise’ in each case of 
sense contact could not be something created afresh by the latter, for 
in that event, the Buddhist theory of perception would be identical 
with that of the materialistic schools which believed thatconsciousness 
is a mere by-product of matter. But with such a theory the Buddha 
is reported as having radically differed. Therefore in the phrase 
'uppajjati cakkhu-vihhanam' it would be far more reasonable from 
the view of early Buddhism to see the idea of vihhana coming to 
function in relation to the organ of sight* etc. Or, if all animistic 
implications are e.schewed from the idea of ‘manifesting’, in the 
words of Dr. E.J.Thomas. vihhana may be said to ^manifest itself 
through the six sen.se organs*.^ Moreover, there are several contexts 
in the Pali Canon which go to prove conclusively that vihhana is 
much more ‘profound’ a concept than to be regarded as a mere by- 
product of the interaction of the sense-organs and their objects. In 
other words, there is much more in the concept of vihhana than one 
may gather from its translation as ‘consciousness* in the above 
formula of perception. 

Elsewhere^ I have discussed the concept of vihhana in relation to 
the problem of rebirth. There arc several contexts in the early parts 
of the Canon which represent the vihhana as the sine qua non for 
embryonic development. On^ passage of the Digha Nikaya clearly 
asserts that ‘if vihhana were not to descend (okkamissatha) into the 
mother’s womb (matu kucchirpY or if ‘having descended into the 
mother’s womb were to leave {okkamitva vokkamissatha) , then ilic 
development of the embryo will not be .successful’ (D, II. 63). In this 
context what is most significant is the use of the verb 'ava(o) + kram 
to denote the entering, and ‘ v/ + ut + kram" to mean the leaving of 
vihhana. There is no doubt that it is used in the actual sense of 
descending or enteringinto — the original (literal) senseofthisverb 
as found in other places in the nikayas in analogous contexts with the 
accusative of that which is entered (AIL 12, 108; A/, III. 119, etc.), as 
well as in the early Upanisadsas will be shown below. Similarly, in the 
phrase gabbhassa avakkantf the original sense seems to have been 
‘descent of the embryonic being’ for even in the earlier language 
garbha meant both the embryo as receptacle as well as the being 
inside it. Hence it is ihal gabbha is said to derive from the six elements 
of which 17/1 nana is the last and to be the cause o( nama-rupa at least 
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in one version of the paticcasamuppada formula (A, 1. 1 76) . What is 
significant here is that for the usual phrase 'vihhana-paccaya nama- 
rupam* we have '(gabbhassa) okkantiya sad nama-rupam,' a fact 
which assumes greater importance when we find vihhana regarded 
as the sixth of the six dhatusov elements (Af, III. 239; A, 1. 1 76) . These 
references should help to convince one that in embryonic conception 
vinnana is not just some incidental phenomenon of the process but 
a more 'orig^inal’ factor, apart from the mere physical elements, in 
fact, as the Digha Nikaya passage makes it quite clear, it is the most 
essential factor without which there cannot be the development of an 
embryo. 

That the above vinnana is no other than the vihhana which is 
regarded as the cause for the individual's survival after death is made 
clear by a number of references in the early Pali Canon. In the 
Majjhima Nikaya (II. 262 IT.) it is technically called samvattanika- 
vihhana or ‘the vihhana that evolves (into the next life) *. It is for this 
that in the later scholastic period the term ' padsandhi-vihhana' was 
substituted (see PTS, Dict.s.v.) This ' samvaitanika-vihhana' is said to 
continue up to the spiritual stage of Nevasahhanasahhayatana usually 
rendered ‘Sphere of neither perception nor non-perception’ (Ibid,, 
264). It is thus the samsaric vihhana to which Sati is reported as 
having referred with the words * vihhana that fares on and continues 
(sandhavad sainsarati)" but erred in saying that it did so ‘without 
change of identity (tadeva . . . anahhamY and also in regarding it as 
the ‘speaker and cxpcriencer ( vado vedeyyoY, in other words, as the 
agent behind all mental activities (M, I. 256). Now, this sarps^ic 
vihhana cannot be differciit from the stream of vihhana (vihhana- 
sota) referred to as extending into both the worlds in the Digha 
Nikaya (III. 105; cf. Sn, 1 055, etc.) , c;*dedalso the ‘stream of becoming’ 
(bhavarSOtaYm the Samyutta Nikaya (IV. 291 ). It maybe r cmarked in 
passing that in the present writer’s opinion the term bhavahga 
occurring at Tika-Patth^a, 1. 159 and the probable use of the same 
compound at Ahguttara Nikaya II. 79 indicate no other than this 
selfsame ‘stream of becoming’. It is extremely significant that in the 
‘Pdyasi Suttanta’ of the Digha Nika)-^ !TI. 325) which clearly refers to 
the sanismc vihhana, this vihhana is made analogous to purisa, a 
term whose Upani^dic antecedence cannot be missed. It may be 
added that it is this same samsaric vihhana that is called an ahara (5, 
II. IS; M, 1. 48.261), and sometimes regarded as the cause (bifa) of 
rebirth (A, 1. 21 S, III. 54, etc.) . It should now be clear why the other 
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categories constituting the individual are said to be the home (oka) 
of vihhana (5, III. 9 IF.). In view of such evidence the conclusion is 
diflicult to avoid that the term vihhana in early Buddhism indicated 
the surviving factor of an individual which by re-entering womb after 
womb {gabbhagabbham: Sn, 278, cf. D, III. 147) produced repeated 
births resulting in what is generally known as samsara. 

The idea that, as explained above, vihhana is the factor in the 
individual that survives death is also supported by other evidence in 
the Pali Canon. In the contribution above referred to, I showed how 
the term gandhabba denoted another aspect of the very same concept 
In such an anchistological sense the term gandhabba occurs twice in 
the Majjhima Nikaya signifying the last of three conditions necessary 
for successful developmentof theembryo. In the 'Mahatanh^sahkhaya 
Sutta* it is said that, for 'conception’ (gabbhassa avakkanti) to take 
place, there should be the conjunction of three things: There should 
be coitus of parents, the mother should have her period, and the 
gandhabba must be present* ( Af, 1. 265) . Buddhaghosa’s com-ment 
is unusually clear on the point: "Gandhabba (here denotes) the being 
about to enter the womb; {paccupatthito hod: it is not that (he) 
remains in the proximity observing the union of the parents, (on the 
other hand) what is implied is that a certain being {sano) is^bout to 
be born in that situation, being driven on by the mechanism of 
Kamma*. It is idle to seek to explain away the phrase 'a certain being 
about to enter the womb* (tattupaka-satio) as an unconscious lapse 
into popular terminology on the part of Buddhaghosa, for, the 
significance of the text itself is weighty enough to have compelled 
Buddhagha^ to resort to the particular terminology he uses. Chalmers 
translated the last phrase as *if there is the presiding dci ty of generation 
{gandhabba) present’, and is followed by the PTS Dictionary which 
says, citing only this single instance, that the gandhabba 'is said to 
preside over child-conception*. Doubtless, these explanadons are 
influenced by the notion that the Vedic term gandharva meant an 
auspicious deity presiding over conception, an idea not very sound 
in itself as I have shown in my earlier discussion cited above. To infer 
any idea of ‘presiding’ from the Pali verb "paccupatthito hod is also 
unwarranted, for it can only mean ‘to be present at’ . The other occur- 
rence is found in the 'Assalayana Sutta’ where Buddha relates to 
Assalayana a discussion said to have taken place between Asita Devala 
and seven sages who were too proud of their brahmana birth. Devala 
lays down three conditions necessary for conception (Af, II. 156), in 
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exactly the same terms as above, and, in order to ridicule the over- 
bearing brahmanas, argues that in such a case it would be impossible 
to know whether the particular gandhabba involved was by caste 
ksatriya, brahmana, vaisya or sudra. Here the text is unequivocal and 
leaves no doubt that what is meant is the surviving element of a 
previously dead person. As I have shown in the cited publication, 
from the time of the Atharvaveda the word gandharva is found 
meaning ‘discamate spirit*. Since, however, in this particular context, 
the identity of the ‘spirit’ with a previous person in point of caste goes 
against the Buddhist principle that the reborn individual is neither 
identical nor non-identical with the previous person (na ca so na ca 
anno), Buddhaghosa maintains a discreet silence. This latter 
reference to gandhabba is missed by most writers who have dealt with 
the term including the PTS Dictionary although it is obviously as 
important as the former. But, from the early Buddhist point of view, 
die special meaning of the term gandhabba as used in the above 
context is not diflicult to determine. It must refer to the samsaric 
vihhana in the intermediate state between death and the succeeding 
birtli. This conclusion is supported by thcAmarakosa where the term 
gandharvais explained as an tarabhava-sattva, Amara, who was himself 
a Buddhist, seems here to have followed a genuine Buddhist tradition 
on the meaning of the term. One can easily see that this sense is quite 
compatible with Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the term as referred 
to above. 

Even more important than the above discussed functions of the 
term vihhana in Pali Buddhism, is the part it plays in the scheme of 
spiritual training or meciaation generally known as jh^a or sama- 
path. An analysis of its occurrence in the various descilption of these 
spiritual or psychical states shows unmistakably that vihhana is the 
‘medium’ in which the course of nicditational progres-; takes place. 
Now, it is important that these stages or states of spiritual attainment 
(samapatd) arc definitely called ‘the abiding places (or footholds) of 
vihhana' (vihhana-thid; D, II. 68 ff., A, IV. 39 f.) A careful study of 
each of the canonical statements regarding the successive jhanic 
stages will show how this idea of is applicable. There is no other 

explanation of this usage of the expression vihhana-thiti except the 
straightforward one that throughout these states the ‘stream* of 
vihhana (vihhanasota) to which I have already referred, appears to 
abide in a certain plane of existence for some duration. It may be 
stated that ii. Jie first ;Aan/c state the vihhana manifests itself as 
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reasoning and investigation (vitakka-vicara), but in the second this 
in telligential function of the mind is said to be pacified ( vupasama) ,but 
yet the second jhana, according to what was said above, is also 
considered as a ‘state of consciousness’ ( vinhanarthiti) . Similarly, the 
second of the four Higher jhanas, i.e., the sixth of the attainments, 
is said to be the ‘infinity of vinhana, (vihhananaheayatana). Beyond 
the stage of the infinity of vinhana is the ‘state of nothingness* 
(akiheahhayatana). It needs to be emphasized again that both these 
states are also called 'vihhanatthitis\ Further, the next or the final 
‘abiding place of vinhana* is asserted to be ‘the sphere of neither- 
sahh^nor-asahha which, I believe, implies that while the previous 
states are ‘conceptual’, that is to say, in the final analysis reducible 
to a particular ‘noetic* experience of the subject, the last indicates 
astate which, while being non-noetic, is still some form of ‘experience*. 
Since, however, there can be no experience of any kind without some 
sort of vihhana acting as the medium for it, and, therefore, must be 
characterizable as impermanent (anicca), Buddha declared that 
even this ‘state of neither-concepiion-nor-nonconception’ does not 
imply final emancipation or nibbana. The vihhana ceases to manifest 
itself altogether {nirujjhati) only in the final stale of ‘the cessation 
of all conceptual and empirical experience {sahha-vedayitamltodha) ’ . 
NiruJJbali literally means ‘checked* and this can best be taken as 
referring to the checking of the How {sola) of vihhana, that is to say, 
the stopping of the continuity of vihhana. In the previous slate the 
vihhana could find some abiding place {thithi) but in the state of 
nirodha it obtains no such foothold. 

That the above-described states of vihhana represent so many 
slates of a progressive purification of the individual in empirical 
(samsaric) existence is made clear from several passages in the Pali 
Canon. Of these, two passages dealing with the numinous concept of 
the yakkha (Vedic yaksa) deserve special mention. The term occurs 
with a philosophical meaning in the Suttanipata (478,875-76), once 
in the 'Atthakavagga* and once in the ‘Mahavagga*. It occurs in the 
quasi-technical phrase yakkhassa suddhiv^hich I have discussed fully 
in an earlier paper.® In the “KalahavivadaSutta” ofthe ‘Atthakavagga’ 
the Buddha after explaining the process of eliminating the 
conditioning factors of the manifold experience of empirical 
existence (papahea) is made to reply to the interlocutor that ‘form, 
happiness and sorrow* cease for him ‘who is of neither normal nor 
abnormal consciousness, neither unconscious nor with consciousness 
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ceased to become’ {na sahhasahhi, na visannasahni, no pi asahhi, na 
vibutasahhi). Then the inquiry is made whether that state is what 
some metaphysicians would call ‘the purity of the yakkha' or whether 
there is a purity different from that To this the Buddha replies that 
there are some who hold that the permanent slate of the conscious 
entity is the highest purity (sassata) while others hold that the 
annihilation of that conscious entity is the goal (uccheda), but that 
the true sage (muni) knowing that both these arc inclined to extremes 
does not enter into disputes and does not go into renewed existence (in 
samsara) . Now, an analysis of this context leads one to the conclusion 
that the term yakkha is used here with reference to that state of 
wnnana which is neither normal (sahhasahhi) nor yet attained to that 
higher state which is the ceasing to become of such normal cons- 
ciousness, that is to say, not yet reached the nirodha state which we 
discussed earlier. Hence the term yakkha here must refer to the 
formless (arOpa), infinite (ananta) state of vihhanaas characteristic 
of the last three slates of the j7iinjc series as well as in the subtler state 
of ‘Neither sahha nor mm-sahha ’ (nevasahhanasahha-yatana), but 
not reached the highest state of emancipation (parimuiti) which is 
also called the highest slate o( purity (parisuddhi) . 

That the above is the correct interpretation is seen when we cast 
a retrospective glance at the meaning of yaksa leached in the 
philosophy of the Upanisads. Take for instance the reference to this 
sense of yak^a as found at Brhadaranyaka, v.4, where it is said: ‘This 
verily is That. This indeed was That, even the Actual. He who knows 
that great yak^, the first ‘'orn, as the actual Brahman, conquers the 
worlds.’ There can be no doubt that the term here refers to the 
actualized (satya) Brahman, the gt cat ( i.e., infinite ) and firsi-bom. 
Such a macrocosmic sense of tht term yaksa occurs in the Kcna 
Vpani^d too (111.2.12) where in the allegory of the Vedic gods’ 
ignorance of Brahman it is narrated that when “It appeared to them 
they did not understand It. 'What wonderful Being (yaksa) is this!’ 
they said”. Sankara identifies yaksa here with mahad bhutam which 
appears in a similar sense in the Tainiriya Brahmana (III. 11.1.1). 
Now, it is well known that in the Upanisads the individual soul in its 
highest purity is identified with infinite being, infinite consciousness 
and infinite bliss. Brhadaranyaka IJpanisad (V.6.1) refers to the 
human consciousness in its pure state as identifiable with the 
Brahman or Atman which is infinite (i.e., macrocosmic) and is the 
*mind-made person’ (manomayarpurufa) said to be of the nature of 
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light, i.c., radiant (bh^, bhasatyah), and the Taittiriya Upani^ad 
(1.6.1) regards it as immortal and resplendent (hiranmaya). It is 
significant that the idea is found in early Buddhism that citta, 
identical with mano or (mano-)vinnana (D. 1.21) is radiant 
ipabhassara) when it is undefiled {A, 1. 10) and loses its radiance 
when defiled (5,V. 92). It is this mano-vinnana that, after passing 
the fourth jhana when it divests itself of ihc sense-functions, is 
regarded as pure (parisuddha ) in the Majjhima Nikaya ( 1.293) , and 
such infinite vinnana is definitely asserted to be ‘devoid of 
characteristics and radiant all-round’ {anidassanaw ananiam 
sabbatopabham) in the Digha Nikaya (1.223). It is therefore the 
purity of vinnana with the consequent radiance that is especially 
signified by the term yakkha. This, however, does not mean for 
Buddhism the ultimate stage of spiritual evolution, for, as 1 pointed 
out earlier, in order to reach that final state vinnana must ccasc to 
function in any form. That is why in the above passage the phrase 
yakkhassa suddhiis deliberately employed implying, as it does, that 
Xhvsyakkhahas to be purified further if final emancipation or vinwtti 
is to be attained. 

These con.siderations also should prove sufficient to help one to 
distinguish between the Upanisadic use of the word vijnana and the 
Buddhist term vinnana. Even with regard to the above- discussed idea 
of vinnana as the surviving fa^or in rebirth, it has to be emphasized 
that it is not exactly identical with the parallel idea of vijnanalman 
as found in the Upanisads. The Upanisadic theories of survival fall 
into different categories. According to some texts when a man dies 
and is cremated, from the oblation, arises haring the colour 
of light’ (e.g., Taittiriya Up. 1.6.1) and that is the ‘survivor*. Here a 
compromise between the eschatological and the biological theories 
of survival is seen, as 1 have shown in the publication already referred 
to. Another more developed theory, inclining rather to the 
anchistological doctrine of transmigration refers to ‘the puru^ 
among the senses, made of knowledge, who being born (again) 
obtains a (fresh) body’ (e.g., Brhad. Up. IV. 3.8). But it is at 
Brhadaranyaka, IV.4.2 that the .survivor is clearly asserted to be no 
other tlian the at/na/i in the individual: ‘(As he is dying). . .verily, the 
extremity of the heart of this aforesaid (person) becomes luminous; 
by that become luminous, this soul (atman) goes out (niskramati) , 
through the eye or the head or any other point of the body; in the 
wake ofhim as he leaves (ut-kramantam) life leaves, (and) in the wake 
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of life all the vital functions leave; (he) becomes (one-) wilh- 
consciousness (savijhanah); as that very (eva) consciousness with 
which (he is identified), (he) descends (ava-kramati) (into a womb) 
over again (anu) . . The terminological parallelism with the Pali is 
quite obvious. Here Sankara interprets the term atman as vijh^atman 
as clearly implied by the text. This vijhanaiman has its parrallel in the 
Upanisadic concept of the vijhanamayapurusa as referred to at 
Brhadaranyaka (II. 1.1 5). There is no doubt that the Upani^dic 
tradition look the vijhana as the surviving factor at death in the 
metaphysical sense of an atman that leaves the body at death {nis- 
kiamati) and in transmigration enters into some relationship or 
other with vijhana. Thus it is easy to see how the Buddhist theory of 
vihhana as the surviving factor shows a distinct difference from the 
parallel Upanisadic concept of an atman that transmigrates carrying 
the vijhana along with it, or, becoming one with it as it proceeds on 
to the next life. In short, neither in the nncrocosmic nor in the 
macrocosmic sense can the Upanisadic concept of the Atman be 
regarded as being identical with the Buddhist idea of vihhana. In the 
canonical texts (e.g., M, I. 300) it is emphatically asserted that 
wnnanaor any other of the khandhas cannoi be viewed as soul {atta) 
in any sense; nor can the soul be considered as ha\ing the vihhana; 
nor can it be said that vihhana is part of the soul . or tha I the soul is part 
of the vihhana, I'he same text makes it clear that vihhana is 
impermanent {anicca) like any other empirical phenomenon (1. 1 38) . 

From what has been said above regarding the nature of the 
Buddhist concept of vih ana it will not be difiicult to understand why 
most writers have come to the conclusit>n that the term vihhana in 
Buddhist literature has several srnses. Such a conclusion obviously 
carries with it the suspicion that the authors of the Pali (iinon had no 
clear conception as to the exact connotation of this important term. 
It is true that the word is used for several philosophical and 
psychological phenomena. As I have attempted to show in this paper, 
it has the sense of cognitive or perceptive consciousness in most of the 
passages. In addition, however, vihhana also means the surviving 
factor in the individual, denoted o) the special term samvattanika 
vihhanain Pali. Then, again, the term is applied to the ‘medium’ in 
which jhanic or spiritual progress takes place, as implied by the 
expression vihhanatfhiti. Perhaps the foregoing discussion has made 
it clear that t" ** so-called ‘separate meanings’ of vihhana do not refer 
to so many diiiercnt cnutics but to aspects o! the same phenomenon. 
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A study of all the relevant passages shows that behind all these aspects 
is a much deeper vihhana. If may be diflicult to define its exact nature 
in modem philosophical terms, but the early Buddhists appear to 
have entertained no doubts as to its fundamental significance for 
their view of individualized existence and spiritual deliverance. 
From this *basic' point of view the apparent ‘contradictions’ of the 
texts could be satisfactorily resolved. Thus the conclusion forces itself 
upon one that in the early Buddhist view as reflected in the Pali 
Canon vihhana was the basis for all conscious and unconscious 
psychological manifestations pertaining to individuality as it 
continued in sarns^a or empirical existence. In itself, however, it was 
nothing permanent (nicca) or constant ( dhuva) , being no aspect or 
part of any metaphysical Being or Atman but only an aspect of bhava 
or Becoming which was emphatically declared as being subject to 
constant change (viparinamadhamma) and finally to cessation at the 
attainment of Nibbana. 
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Theravada Buddhism Under 
Modern Cultures* 


The purpose of this discussion is to consider some of the changes 
brought about in Theravada Buddhist religion under the influence 
of modern cultures as seen in the South-East Asian ctmntries, in 
particular, Sri Lanka.The phenomenon of religious change has 
received considerable attention in recent times from specialists in 
several fields of study. As a complex product of several processes 
religion maybe grouped under three main headings: the psychologi- 
cal, the intellectual and the socio-cullural.* What is especially note- 
worthy in regard to the religious complex is the extraordinarily 
creative interplay among these several trends in the development of 
any religious tradition existing at a given Ume and the manner in 
which such tradition becomes for each member of the community 
adhering to it a life-embracing system of habits of feelings, thought 
and behaviour. 

The traditional trend of religion, as characterized by its socio- 
cultural manifestations resulting from certain historical tendencies 
peculiar to itself, will receive closer attention in this discussion. Dr. 
Thouless, the Cambridge psychologist, in his Riddell Memorial 
Lectures (1940), pointed out that ‘any new current of religious 
thought which may sweep men into a new way of reacting for a time 
is acted on by the drive of the old religious habits*; and this he calls 
‘conventionalisation*. The other factor causing changes in a reli- 
gious tradition which the same audiority has emphasized is that of 
‘assimilation’, whereby he means the assimilating of novel religious 
ideas. But it would be more advantageous in the present context to 
understand ‘assimilation’ in a somewhat wider sense so as to include 


* Proceedings o. me Eleventh International Congress of the International Association 
for the History of Religions, Claremont, California, Vol. 1 . 
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not only alien religious ideas, customs and beliefs, but also the 
modifications brought about in the orthodox tradition in its histori- 
cal development by contacts with social, political and economic 
circumstances. Accordingly, it must appear that no religion remains 
the same in two successive epochs, and Thcravada Buddhism is no 
exception. 

These considerations may sound a warning to those who would 
attempt to judge ‘the tree by its fruits* in the matter of valuing 
historical religions. As Fielding Hall pointtnl out over half a century 
ago: ‘It has never been possible for any religion to make the acts and 
deeds of its followers the test of their beliefs’.* The same idea is 
stressed by Appleton when he says: ‘To point out the failure of 
Buddhists to live to this high level is no valid criticism of the 
standards of the Buddha, any more than the confusion and failure 
of the West can be used as an argument against the teaching of 
Christ.’ Apparently, such a warning is not totally unwarranted in the 
case of some social anthropologists who have turned their attention 
to the study of Theravada Budhism in its present-day manifestations. 
The danger here lies in the possible misrepresentation and conse- 
quent false valuation of the Founder’s original message. If ch?tnge is 
a chractcristic of religious traditions, as emphasized above, it would 
not be an easy task to indulge in value judgements on the initial phase 
of a religion basing them merely on the observation of adventitious 
traits and the behaviour of the present-day adherents. 

The term ‘Theravada Buddhism’ is generally applied to the 
Buddhist doctrines and practices that have characterized the religion 
of the majority communities in Sri Lanka, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, 
etc., from an early period in their histories. Of these countries Sri 
Lanka, as the earliest to adopt Theravada Buddhism, provides the 
best illustration of its continuous development during successive 
centuries. Buddhism was introduced to Sri Lanka in the third 
century bc, and if one goes by archaeological evidence there appears 
to have been some form of Buddhism in Siam from about the first or 
second century ad, if not earlier. On the other hand, it is only just 
prior to the fifth century AD, that there is any evidence of the spread 
of Buddhism to Burma.® Archaeological finds and the Chinese 
Chronicles show that from the end ofthe fifth century ad., Theravada 
Buddhism was practised in Cambodia although it did not occupy a 
dominant position owing to the greater popularity of some forms of 
Brahmanical religion such as ^aivism.^ Besides these there are 
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strong elements of Thervada in the religious cultures of Laos and 
Vietnam. Yet it is not within the present plan to deal with such 
peripheral manifestations of the religion. In Sri Lanka, Burma and 
Siam the social system is closely bound up with Theravada Buddhist 
religion.^ In these lands the Theravada traditions show identical 
developments in the earlier periods although due to differences in 
political structure, the nature of the struggle for independence from 
foreign rule, the influx of foreign cultural movements and other 
socio-economic factors, the present-day religion in those countries 
may reveal appreciable differences to the careful observer. 

From the sociocultural angle the religion that spread to coun- 
tries like Burma and Siam was not very different from the Theravada 
that existed at that time in Sri I^nka. The divergences brought about 
by new influences in religious beliefs and practices increasingly 
became more marked as these societies gradually gained greater 
complexity in political, economic and social structure. Thus distinc- 
tive national traits began to appear depending on the local context. 
It was Max Weber who emphasized the influence of religion on men’s 
outlook on society. This is certainly true for the ancient cultures but 
as Tawney has observed with reference to the more developed st>cic- 
tics such influence is clearly two-sided.® The eff ect of social changes 
on religion tends to become more marked as a religious tradition 
develops farther from its original form. In Sri Lanka, for instance, 
with the commencement of Wc.siem political influence from the 
beginning of the sixteenth entury, the cc(>nomic criteria appear to 
have become an independent 'standard of social expediency*, 
thereby affecting the religion, particularly in its institutional aspects. 
As the ensuing discussion will show conlemporai7 Buddhism in 
these South-East Asian countries is faced with most acute problems 
ultimately due to their under-developed economies. 

Before we can take up the mutual influence of Theravada and 
modern cultures it is necessary to give an account, however brief, of 
the ideas of early Buddhism relevant to social, political and eco- 
nomic matters. /Xlthough it is true that as a 'soteriological’ doctrine 
early Buddhism paid greater attention to the spiritual progress of 
those who had renounced lay life, there is sufficient textual evidence 
to prove tliat the Buddha and his immediate disciples took adequate 
interest in both temporal and spiritual progress of the lay adher- 
ents. It is unfort'^nate that Western writers, such as Oldenberg^ and 
Max Weber^ who dealt with the subject, have failed to do justice to the 
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socichcthical doctrines emanating from the Buddha himself or his 
early disciples, mainly due to the lack of familiarity with the social 
and ethical data found in the original Pali Canon. Students of 
ancient Indian culture which prevailed at the time of the Buddha, 
i.e., just prior to the sixth century bc., will know that the most 
powerful factor in social organization in that period was the privi- 
leged status of the brahmanas and the binding social influence of 
their exclusive ideology. They imposed on the people the belief that 
the structure of society was divinely ordained. The Buddha in his 
discourses definitely objected to the Brahmana prejudice that caste 
or varna, i.e., the heredity of blood (yati), should determine the 
position of the individual in the social fabric. He did not share the 
fatalistic Brahmana view that mere birth decided once and for all 
man's station in life. A dialogue of the Buddha makes it clear that 
social organization proceeds on an activity ( kamma) basis^ and in 
reality is the result of the distribution of social tasks among voca- 
tional groups, and that it evolves in process of time under the 
influence of certain causally determinant socio-economic 
cond\Uom{paticcasamuppanna), On another occasion, a^^dressing 
the Brahmin Vasettha, Buddha points out that the Brahmana theory 
of society based on caste duty {sakam dhammarp Skt. Svadharma ) 
cannot be held to be absolute^ecausc with the abandonment of the 
lay vocations, as when caste-men take to religious orders, caste 
function loses all significance. 

The twenty-sixth dialogue of the Digha Nikaya sets out in detail 
a conception of the social ethic as developing under the dominant 
influence of economic and other forces. It relates how a king of the 
past provided all ward and protection to his subjects but failed to 
provide wealth (dhana), that is to say, economic security to the 
indigent for their subsistence and maintenance, and how on account 
of that poverty as a social phenomenon came to be prevalent. Poverty 
drove individuals to theft and misappropriation because they needed 
to have a living. Thus the ruler was forced to apply punitive measures 
and the fear of these gradually led men to falsehood ^nd slander 
which consequently resulted in the perversion of the moral 
sense (micchadhamma). It is diflicult to avoid the hint given in this 
dialogue that the moral nature of society initinlly depends on the 
economic factor and that the course of civilization or social progress 
is a historic process developing according to causal laws.*® It is in \icw 
of this importance attached to the economic needs of man that 
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Buddhism resgards liberality {dana, caga) as the basic virtue in its 
social ethics. Early Buddhism emphasizes the fact that social progress 
is impossible without an equitable distribution of weahh in society. 
A king retiring from his throne advises his son and heir : ‘Dear son, 
whosoever in the kingdom may suffer from privation among them let 
wealth be distributed.’" An individual should earn wealth strenu- 
ously but should use it righteously (dbammena) sharing it with 
others.’^ Yet the hoarding up of wealth is condemned as strongly 
as the squandering of wealth. Providing of economic assistance to 
his people is considered to be part of the righteous administration 
ofan ideal ruler. Thus it is of great significance that da/ia, economic 
assistance to the needy by the State, is given as the first of the four 
bases of service to the people (sahgahavalthu) expected from a ruler. 
Such organized distribution of wealth to alleviate the hardships of 
the under-privileged (dana sarnvibhaga) is typical of the financial 
policy of the righteous ruler and amounts in practice to an equitable 
(sama) distribution of wealth (d/iana sanivibhaga) Hence among 
the eight characteristics of a good king we find it specifically stated 
that he should be a generous benefactor {dayako danapati) who 
provides economic assistance to all who need it." Beneficence as 
understood by the term dana is the active social aspect of the mental 
attitude of benevolence {mett^ which forms the spiritual founda- 
tion of the Buddhist social ethic.** The ideal ruler (cakkavatti) 
provides not only security to his subjects but also public utilities and 
services of various types.*® These virtually amount to services that 
would be provided by the ‘Welfare State’. 

It is unfortunate that w# have little historical evidence of the extent 
to which the rulers of the period subscribed to the social ethics of the 
Buddha, and applied them in their administrative and economic 
policies. The only documents that provide an illustration of their 
practical application arc the inscriptions of Asoka which are pre- 
served to us from the third century bc. It is now established that Asoka 
embraced Buddhism in the latter part of his long reign, and there 
is evidence that he probably entered the Buddhist Order in his later 
years, but it is not so well appreciated that even prior to these events 
this great ruler had accepted into iiis celebrated concept of piety 
(dhamma) several elements from Buddha's ethics. It was indicated 
above that the basic principle underlying the Buddhist social ethic 
is liberality which in the case of a king’s financial policy assumes the 
form of an e quitable distribution of wealth among the under- 
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privileged {dana samvibhaga). This is the very principle guiding 
Asoka’s financial policy, as is proved by his Fourth Pillar Edict which 
refers to it in the very same terms ( danasamvibhage) . Regarding the 
general identity of Asoka’s dharma with the socio-moral principles 
preached by the Buddha modem researches leave no doubt.^ 

These considerations would go to prove that Max Weber was not 
quite fair by ancient Buddhism when he said . to change the social 
order in this world neither early nor later Buddhism has attempted 
to do’.*' Nor was it correct for him to characterize ancient Buddhism 
as 'a specifically unpolitical and anti-political status religion, more 
precisely, a religious ‘technology* of wandering and of intellectually- 
schooled mendicant monks’.^* The latter part of this sutement 
clearly shows the reason why Max Weber erred in his judgement. It 
is admitted on all sides that the Buddha accorded a higher value to 
the life in the monastic order in his scheme of spiritual training, as 
compared with the life of the lay disciple who had ‘inescapable 
commitments of family and occupation’ {sambadho gharavaso)P 
Most Western writers have gone wrong in the assessment of the 
relative position of lay life and monastic training in die Buddhist 
religious scheme. The impression has been created that the Buddha 
neglected the spiritual progress of his lay adherents. Mas^ Weber 
himself is guilty of the remark that ‘while for the monks there are 
quite unambiguous moral rules, the Founder limits himself as re- 
gards the pious adorers to a few advisory recommendations. . .’^^But 
to a student conversant with tKie original Pali canonical literature it 
seems absurd to suggest that all the views held by the Buddha and his 
circle ofimmediate disciples on mundane affairs and human progress 
are practically limited to the ‘Sigala Homily’ and one or two other 
dialogues. The socio-morality meant for the layman is specifically 
known as ‘ the householders* ethic’ {gihidhanima) The ideal aimed 
at by the practice of this ethic is happiness in this life and a satisfactory 
rebirth in the next, ranging from a happier birth in the human world 
to the attainment of a more blissful existence hereafter in one of the 
higher Brahma worlds which is the goal of the practice of the social 
ethic ( dhamma-cariya) . The term Brahma as used in early Buddhism 
characterizes higher and nobler states of spiritual existence being 
merely lower planes of experience on the selfsame path to the highest 
state, Nibbana. 

It is not at all justifiable to ignore the fact that in several dialogues 
of early Buddhism the lay religion and the higher monastic life are 
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shown to be two stages of the same spiritual evolution of the indi- 
vidual. In this connection it should suffice to refer to the 90th 
dialogue of the Majjhima Nikayawhich sets forth five characteristics 
of spiritual endeavour (padhaniya^angas), viz., faith ( in goodness), 
good health, integrity of character, energetic pursuit of ends and 
intellectual improvement, as qualities to be cultivated by monks as 
well as laymen. It is also worthy of note that in the famous Eightfold 
Path preached by the Buddha, the third, fourth and fifth factors — 
truthfulness, uprightness in action and vocational rectitude — ^have 
pointedly a lay significance. The same is true of the popular list of the 
ten virtues practised by a Bodhisattva {dasa parami) which include 
such principles of social ethics as charity, moral conduct, self- 
abnegation, wisdom, fortitude, tolerance, truthfulness, determina- 
tion, loving-kindness and equanimity.*® The ennobling of the layman’s 
character, both individually and socially, is part of the same universal 
ethic, implied in the use of the term ariya referring to both the lay ^ 
and the monastic spiritual e//te. A glance at the canonical texts will 
easily prove that the four classes of believers, monks, nuns, laymen 
and laywomcn, were all taken as constituting the Buddhist religious 
society.*® Therefore to say, as Max Weber has done, that Buddhism 
‘was lacking what Jainism had produced — a parish organization of 
the laity’*^ is not quite justified. This Buddhist universal ethic is 
specifically called the ariyadhamma or the ‘norm of the faithful*, 
without any distinction between the monk and tlic layman. Hence, 
it is clear that there is no ‘ethical dualism’ in Buddhism as one 
modern writer tries to make out.*® Nor can one agree with the socio- 
logist Ames when he say« ‘in traditional Buddhism the ethical univer- 
salism was restricted to the monastic order’.** The truth of the matter 
has been expressed with discernment by the Sri L.ankan historian. Dr. 
G.C. Mendis, when he characterizes the life of the lay Buddhist as 
only a ‘preparatory stage’** in the spiritual progress taught by the 
Buddha. This writer clearly reveals a better understanding of the 
universal nature of the Buddhist ethic than Max Weber who said ‘one 
can see from the prescriptions created for the laity that they represent 
external accommodations without an internally consistent point of 
view.’** 

These remarks will show to what extent the Theravada tradition 
regarded its social ethic as part of its religious scheme. But this did 
not mean that there were no restrictions in social behaviour imposed 
on the monk is regards engaging in mundane activities like politics 
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and remunerative pursuits, although the Buddha had recommended 
to them service to fellow-mcn in the form of attending upon the sick, 
etc. The confusion of spiritual ideals with worldly purposes has bred 
a mundane attitude among present-day Buddhist monks. For in- 
stance, in Sri Lanka a section of the monks was instrumental in 
helping certain extremist politicians to form the so-called “Lan- 
guage Front” (Bha^Peramuna). A study of the political forces at 
work just before the 1956 general elections would show that the 
exaggerated demand for the hasty substitution of Sinhalese for 
English as the official language by certain interested parties antago- 
nistic to the government led to the formation of the language Front* . 
As Wriggins says: These language reforms had profound status and 
opportunity implications and were seen as both the symbol and 
guarantee of future wealth and standing*.’*'* One cannot say that the 
monks themselves were not prompted by the prospects of material 
gain. This was clearly evidenced in the subsequent demand made by 
the monks for the establishment of degree-granting universities in 
place of the traditional institutions of monastic learning (pirivenas ) . 
At this time politically the atmosphere was charged with what Farmer 
has characterized as ‘the second wave of nationalism*, ol which the 
language (svahAava) movement was perhaps the most vocsiferous 
expression. In fact, as he pointed out, the monks played an active part 
in leading the new nationalism.^^ As a result of their agitation two 
universities on the Western mo^cl were provided by the new M.E.P. 
Government in 1959, enabling the monks to acquire even secular 
forms of knowledge like economics and political theory. No wonder 
then that in countries like Sri Lanka, Burma and Vietnam they have 
openly identified themselves with alien economic and political ide- 
ologies like Marxism. These political interests can be said to have 
drawn some Sinhalese monks from the cloister to the hustings. In the 
1956 general elections a section of the Sangha forming themselves 
into a ‘United Monks Front’ ( EksatBhiksbu Peramuna ) . took part in 
active propaganda for the so-called ‘socialist* parties. As Wriggins 
has pointed out the leaders of the E.B.P. tended to iden tify themselves 
with ‘the people* and any action which displeased the E.B.P. was 
regarded as action against ‘the people’.*® They even attempted to 
direct the new government in its administrative policies by laying 
down ten rules {dasa panata ) to which the members of the alliance 
were expected to subscribe. That the tragic circumstance of the 
assassination of the Prime Minister in 1 959 was the result of a monk’s 
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political ambition has been legally recognised; this seems a bitter 
demonstration of Hayek’s idea that ‘even a spiritual elite is danger- 
ous if democracy solely depends on them or is to be guided by them . 

Recently, at the general elections held early this year* the extremist 
wing oftheSanghaopenlyespoused the Marxistcausc, both Trotskyite 
and Communist, even claiming that the philosophy of Buddhism was 
the same as the Marxist ideology. This would constitute in the 
judgement of an impartial observer a distinct threat to the doctrinal 
tradition, for, apart from the evident philosophical confusion, these 
novel interpretations effaced the difference between spiritual and 
material goals. Such Marxist influence on Buddhism had started 
several years earlier in Burma. As Farmer lias remarked, the place of 
the Buddhist monks in the Sri Lankan politics suggests a comparison 
with that of the Sangha in Burma.** The nationalist upsurge which at 
first drew the monks into politics started as a reaction to the alleged 
enslavement of the traditional way of life by westernization during the 
colonial era. This anti-colonialism was from the start one aspect of‘ 
the new Buddhist activism and the monks, ever anxious for cultural 
revival, naturally led this revivalist movement, not only in the villages 
but also in some urban areas. It was only to be expected that this anti- 
colonial attitude should gradually approximate to the ‘anti-neo- 
imperialism’ that was being so much peddled by the Marxists in 
countries like Sri I.anka and Burma. Thus both lay Buddhists and 
monks found new allies in Marxist political parties and some even 
identifled themselves with that alien ideology. This became so dan- 
gerous in Burma that the then Prime Minister, IJ. Nu, once made a 
scathing attack in Parliamc at on Marxism. Speaking in support of an 
Act to promote Buddhism by setting up an organization, he said, 
‘Some even go to the extent of de* faring that ly^rd Buddha was a 
lesser man than Karl Marx. It will be one of the functions of this 
organization to combat such challenges in the intellectual field’.*^ In 
Sri Lanka, such outspoken attacks on Marxist tendencies were made 
only on the eve of the 1965 general elections most prominent of such 
being the anti-Marxist movement started by some leading monks and 
a few distinguished lay Buddhists lil '' Jhc former Chief] ustice of Sri 
Lanka. 

During the last two decades or so several attempts have been made 
by Western educated Sinhalese Buddhist writers to interpret the 


• This refers to j general elections held in 1965. (Editor) 
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Theravada Buddhist ideas in relation to 'progressive’ or Leftist 
political concepts. The best illustration of such a trend in the politi- 
cal thinking of Sinhalese Buddhists is provided by the seven-hun- 
dred page volume by D.C.Vijayavardhana» entitled TheRevokin the 
Templeand published to commemorate the Buddhajayanti (2500th 
anniversary) celebrations held in 1956. In this work which continu- 
ously betrays Marxist inspiration, the writer declares that ‘Buddhism 
and Communism in their essence and nature are spiritual.*^ ‘Com- 
munism in its orthodox theoretical form’, he says, ‘is thus not at all 
inconsistent with Communism of the original Sangha’,^' and further 
‘the thesis of traditional Buddhism and the antithesis of Marxian 
Communism are incomplete ... we have reached a stage when a 
synthesis is necessary.’^* It is no cause for surprise that such miscon- 
ceived notions of this neo-Buddhist writer have encouraged Dr. 
Bouquet to conclude: ‘It appears, then, that Vijayavardhana actually 
rejects the Theravada Buddhism of Ceylon . . Vijayavardhana falls 
into such error because, under the influence of secular ideologies 
like Marxism, he totally rejects the spiritual value of monastic life. 
Significant is his statement, ‘If you choose to be a recluse, you cannot 
be a lover of life.’^ In accordance with this mundane outlook he 
rejects offhand the basic concept of Theravada Buddhism^namely 
the unsatisfactoriness of empirical life (dukkha), and the need for 
release (ri/niitr/), in other words, Mhbana. ‘This emphasis dndiiii:A/ia’, 
according to Vijayavardhana, ‘is a disastrous way of teaching the 
Buddha’s way of life’. Thus logically the writer is compelled to 
discard Nibbana as the spiritual goal of Buddhism; for him Nibbana 
is ‘attained here and now by a life of self-forgetful activity’, an idea 
clearly borrowed from Jennings.^® 

It is natural that such materialistic neo-Buddhist interpretations 
of the Theravada doctrines should have had repercussions on the life 
and thought of the Buddhist community, especially the monks whose 
temple education was inadequate to grapple with the problems of 
modern economic and political thought, a deficiency which left 
their minds receptive to any novel alien ideology. This contact with 
Marxism definitely led to divisive tendencies among the members of 
the Buddhist Order. It is also revealing that it was from circles close 
to the author of that book that the new reformist and revolutionary 
activities emanated to the detriment of the liberal philosophy that 
prevailed till then. The liberalism of the patriotic leaders who were 
responsible for gaining independence for Sri Lanka in 1948 never 
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confused religion with politics, but accepted the principle so well 
expressed by Hayek that ‘the spiritual and temporal are different 
spheres which must not be confused*/® Thus was the sentiment that 
prevailed during the first decade following independence. As 
Wriggins has stated with regard to the grievances that had worried 
the Buddhist for some time ‘the Buddhist Congress appealed to the 
Government to establish a Commission of Inquiry into the state of 
Buddhism in the Island. The government of D.S. Senanayake and his 
successors refused the request, foreseeing that such an investigation 
could cause religious disharmony*.^® However, such counsels* of 
moderation were ignored when anti-colonial demands came to be 
revived with the support of anti-Western nationalist monks just 
before the elections of 1956. 

The above remarks will show, to some extent at least, how far 
political ideologies were instrumental in changing Theravada Bud- 
dhism in the recent past; and such changes are the result of 
‘assimilation* as defined earlier. But it must be admitted that the 
direct influence on the Buddhist way of life had been exerted by 
Western contacts in the educational and the institutional spheres for 
over four and a half-centuries, that is from the time of the advent of 
the Portuguese in 1501. The Portuguese period which ended in 
1658 was marked, in the words of Sir Emerson Tennet, by ‘rapacity, 
bigotryand cruelty*, and definitely caused great damage to Theravada 
Buddhist tradition. Buddhist religious opinions were not only in- 
sulted but even persecuted with the most wanton cruelty, subjecting 
the Buddhists to forced conversions on a large scale. They started 
schools with the sole intention of propagating the Catholic faith, 
employing Franciscan and Jesuit missionarises for this purpose. It is 
probable that the anti-Buddhist propaganda emanating from such 
institutions formed the earliest incitement to anti-CathoIic feeling 
which moved the Sinhalese Buddhists to resentment against any 
foreign faith — a phenomenon which ultimately has had such a pro- 
found effect on inter-religious attitudes, and in the course of time 
generated what has come to be known as ‘militant Buddhism*. But, 
under the Dutch, who ruled parts of the maritime areas for the’next 
century and a half, the national religion did not suffer to the same 
extent by such direct persecution as under the Portuguese. 

They introduced a more developed system of Western secular 
education, although such schools came to be known as ‘Bible schools* . 
However, it is undeniable that the alien culture introduced by them 
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greatly harmed the templeoriented educational system and thereby 
the social life of the Sinhalese Buddhists which was centred in the 
village unit under the leadership of the incumbent monk of the 
temple. The last 150 years of foreign domination was under the rule 
of the British whose attitude to Buddhism was generally one of 
unhelpful indifference, although in some instances it was consid- 
ered to be directly antagonistic to Buddhist interests. The influence 
of the economic factor on monastic institutions became gradually 
greater under the British. Till 1840 temple lands enjoyed a privi- 
leged position; they had been exempted from the payment of taxes by 
a proclamation in 1818. But by an ordinance passed by the British 
Government, not only were temple lands alienated, but such temples 
and the tenants of temple lands were placed *on the same footing as 
other landholders in regard to the payment of tax.’^® 

Nevertheless, the spread of English and Christian cultures in the 
island brought about more and more contacts between the national 
religion and foreign faiths. In 1873, the famous Panadura contro- 
versy between the Buddhists and the Protestants took place. An 
English account of this doctrinal encounter came into the hands of 
a retired Colonel of the American army, Henry Steele Olcott, who 
had fought for Negro rights in the Civil War; and he became 
interested in Buddhism. The advent of this enlightened American to 
the island led to his own conversion to Buddhism and the founding, 
in the 1880s, of several institutions for the promotion of modern 
Western education among the Sinhalese Buddhists. Although it can 
be aigued that there was Christian influence on Buddhism through 
the institution of Sunday schools, and the YMBA’s on the model of 
YMCA’s, the introduction by Olcott himseif of the catechistic method 
in religious instruction, and so on, a careful analysis shows that 
Christianity has not been instrumental in bringing about any serious 
modifications in«the Buddhist religion. From the psychological or 
intellectual points of view, its influence has been merely superficial. 
However, in the last decade suspicion of anti-Buddhist activities of 
the ‘Catholic Actionists’^ has led to a strong reaction-movement 
among some Western educated Sinhalese Buddhists. It is out of such 
elements of the Buddhist society which regarded themselves as an 
intellectual elite that for the first time in the history of Sri Lankan 
Buddhism a politically motivated anti-Catholic power ideology, call- 
ingitself 'The Buddhist National Force’ (Bauddha Jatika Balavegaya) 
came into being. It had no liberal-democratic outlook as in the case 
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of the patriotic Buddhist leaders of the previous generation, being 
definitely extremist, almost fanatical, when looked at from the point 
of view of the via media attitude of traditional Buddhism. It is in 
keeping with such total neglect of a progressive outlook that an 
exaggerated emphasis came to be placed on the ceremonialism of 
popular Buddhism that had gradually been abandoned during the 
previous decades when the Sri Lankans as a whole came under the 
influence of modem science. No wonder then that an academic 
person of considerable influence among this e//7e thought of recom- 
mending to the modern Buddhists the retrograde step of reviving 
'the traditonal rituals associated with (the) religion’.^' It would be a 
travesty of scientific statement to confuse this with real ‘convention- 
alization* as defined by Thouless, since tlie deliberate political moti- 
vation of the above encouragement to ritualism is patent. Of course, 
this attempt to revive ceremonial religion naturally drew large 
support from the rural Buddhist masses, and the so-called B.J.B. 
movement gained considerable popularity amongst them whose 
only religion was confined to a few ceremonies and rituals in the 
villages. But this kind of external revivalism was undermined by the 
Marxist ideology which was surreptitiously creeping into the minds 
of the poorest classes of Buddhists. 

In concluding this survey of modern trends in present-day 
Theravada Buddhism it may be emphasized that no single factor has 
been more potent than the political in transforming the traditional 
political attitudes. A good illustration of this fact is seen in the way 
the neo-Buddhist interpi cters, in Sri Lanka and Burma in particular, 
have attempted to identify the Marxist conception of the ‘Welfare 
State* with the views of early Buddhism recommending social and 
economic welfare measures for good government. It must be clear 
from the description of the Theravada social ethic given above that 
there is no encouragement at all, according to the Buddhist view, for 
attempting to bring about economic justice by forceful and violent 
means. The providing of economic assistance to the needy in order 
to eliminate social indigence as implied in the Buddhist concept of 
Beneficence which is simply the result of charitable feelings exer* 
cised by either the State or the individual, has little to do with the 
violently enforced ‘distributive* economic policy as practiced by the 
soHcalled socialists inspired by Marxism. If at all, it is the economic 
theory underlying the Bhoodan movement of Sri Vinobha Bhavc that 
provides the closest analogy of modem times to the Buddha's view of 
social justice. 
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PART TWO 


VEDISM 





The Philosophical Import of Vedic 
Yaksa and Pali Yakkha* 


The curious term yak^ which makes its appearance for the first time 
in the Rgvcda and there seems to denote primarily ‘the mysterious’ 
(Wunderding) has in the \aicv Samhit^, Brahmanasand Upani^ds 
developed several shades of meaning, the most important of which 
for the early Indian thought is undoubtedly its philosophical signifi- 
cance, Its commonest sense, however, seems to be the mythological 
as denoting a species of certain non-human beings, demons, ogres 
or spirits — a sense found for the first time in the Grhya Sutras and 
become popular in Pali literature. Several aspects of its Vedic use 
have been discussed by Hertel,* Boyer,* Geldncr* and others, but its 
philosophical use as found particularly in the Upani^ds and early 
Pali literature hsis heretofore received no adequate presentation. An 
attempt is made here for the first time to trace the evolution of the 
philosophical importof this term throughout its long histor)' as seen 
starting most probably in the tenth mandala of the Rgveda in a 
cosmogonic context and developingin the \aicr Sam hi t^, Brahmaiias 
and Upanisads, till it finally assumed its important role as occurring 
in the early Buddhist work, t>he Sutta NiplUta, and, to appraise its 
significance for ancient Hindu thought and for early Buddhism. 

In the Rgvcda the word occurs several times^ as a neuter substan- 
tive, butin none of these instances can the sense be established with 
any degree of precision and translators diff er widely. Sayana in his 
commentary st-es in it the fundamc^^ial sense of 'the adorable’ as 
being derived from a root yaks connected with wi/ (sacrifice or 
worship) . He explains yak^ by yajha^^ yajaniya,^ pujiuf and 

pujya,^ following an earlier tradition already found in Ankara. 
Even the word yaksuh which occurs as a racial name in (RV, 7.1 8.6, 


^University of Ceyton Review, Vol. I, No. 2, Colointjo, 1943. 
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19) he regards as derivable from the same root and glosses by 
yyhasilah. While it is not impossible phonetically to analyse the 
word as yaj~s^, the meaning assigned to it by Sayana is found to be 
far-fetched in practically every instance cited, and Sayana himself 
gives it quite a different interpretation at least in one instance, viz., 
for yak^(-dri) in RV, 7.56.16, when he comments on it as utsava, 
spectacle. On philological grounds it seems more plausible to 
regard yaks as a distinctly separate primitive root as seen in several 
verbal forms in the Rgveda.^^ It is not improbable that here we have 
an obsolete root;^ai:5originally meaning to rush after, hunt, injure, 
probably related to OHG.Jagon as has been suggested by Grassmann 
and supported by Max-Miillcr.** This may have developed in the 
Rgveda the sense of stirring or moving (as a living being) that some 
have seen in it.'* Hcrtel saw an original sense of /ire or brilliance in 
just as in the word brahma, but this again is conjectural.'^ 
Whatever the original sense may have been, what appears likely is 
that the word meant something like 'mysterious or flashing thing* 
later developing into ‘mysterious power (magic) * in the Rgveda, and 
in this latter sense bearing a striking resemblance seinan tically to the 
word maya^^and to vapusf^ and Aratu'^of the /Jgverfa. just asthc word 
maya signifying ‘occult power’ is applicable in the Rgveda in a good 
sense generally to gods like Mitra and Varuna, or in a bad sense to 
demons and asuras,^^ so doe^lhe word yaksin (RV, 7.88.6) seem to 
refer to Varuna as ‘master of magic’ in a laudatory sense, while in 
RV, 7.61 .5 the term is most probably used for ‘mystery’ in the sense 
of ‘deceit* or ‘wile’.** Perhaps it is this same significance of ‘magic 
power’ in the bad sense that is found for yaksam {RV, 4.3. 1 3; 5.70.4) 
though Oldenbcrgand the Petersburger M^drferbue// suggest with 
equal plausibility ‘the spirit or ghost of a dead person’.*' The 
compound forms ^Asa^rs( RV, 7.56. 1 6) and yak^-bhrt ( 1 • 1 90.4) 
arc found in verses of too obscure a meaning to yield any clear 
connotation. The only occurrence in the Rgveda of >aA.« with any 
kind of philosophical sense is found in the comparatively late tenth 
/nanda/a where is found the expression yak^syadhyaksam.^This is 
undoubtedly to be taken as referring to Vaisvanaram (Say. 
suryatmakam agnim) , as Griflith** has construed the verse, and yak.^ 
must in that case refer to Hiranyagarbha of which the visible 
manifestation {adhyak^my^ is cosmogonically conceived as the 
Sun.** This application of yak^ to denote Hiranyagarbha (Golden 
Embryo) is clearly found in the Atharvaveda as may be seen below. 
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In the Atharvaveda the word is used with a marked philosophical 
sense. That it generally refers to the Hiranyagarbha of the Rgveda is 
seen from its description. Reference is madc“ to ‘the great yak^ in 
the midst of existence, striding in penance^ on the surface of the 
water’.® It is identified with Skambha, the F’rame of Creation {AVy 
10.7.39), and PrajapaU (AV, 10.8.13; 10.7.17). It is called the eldest 
Brahma {jyestha brahma, AV, 10.7.36).“ It is said to become active 
(ejati, stirs) in the ‘course (and) impulse’ of Viraj in the highest 
heaven (>4V, 8.9.8). Itis interesting to note that theprecedingver.se 
(8.9.7) calls Viraj ‘the father of Brahman', which suggests xhalyak^ 
is Brahman. With the same .spirit of inquiry as .seen in the poet’s 
search for the highest principle {RV, 10.29.1) itisa.sked, ‘Whoishc. 
theya/Lvaon earth, single existent (ckavrt),s\ni^\cu\ time {ckartub)?' 
{A V, 8.9.25) . The last two epithets implying its monistic ( rka) a.spect 
remindsone oi'ckam (RV, 1 0. 1 29.2) born of the power oi [apas (RV, 
10.129.3). Thisis of course the Furusaoi' RV, lO.OOfromwliom Viraj 
arose and who in turn was born from Viraj, ‘the begetter as well as 
the bcgottcn’.*‘This7a/:.s;iissaid to abide in the ‘golden vessel ’.“In 
RV, (10.121.1) Hiranyagarbha itself was the name applied to the 
primeval iord of created beings’.^ It i.« [hegarbha (primeval Being) 
itselfthatis called golden (hiranya) in the Rgvcda.TVic Atharvaveda 
pictures the primeval Being (yak.^) as being encased within a vessel 
that is golden (hiranmayc A(avc), an idea .seemingly developed out 
of the fact that garbha by now had begun to assume the sense of 
‘womb’, the place of the embty^o. This distinction is maintained in 
all later texts. Chandog>'a Upanisad (.3. 19) clearly distinguishes the 
shell (anda-kapa!a) froni hegerminal t'gg (andam).^ The hiranmaya 
kosa of AV, 10.2.32 is microcosmically regarded as the ‘city of 
Brahma’ (brahma-pura) after whVh man is said to be named (ibid., 
10.2.29, 30), an identification which is clearly carried out in the 
Upanisads.“ 

Along with the tendency to .sc'paratt; the golden kosa from the 
garbha we find in these pa.s.sages the important conception that the 
yaksa in the midst of existence, that is to say. the Cosmic Being comes 
to be ‘individualized’ within the human body, ‘the city of Brahma’ 
just referred to. In rc?il Upani^dicfashionitissiiid that the ‘knowers 
of Brahma (Brahma-vidah) know what sclfcd“yak.sa there is in that 
golden vessel, three spoked, having three supports’ (AV, 10.2.32). 
Even more advanced is the conception at AV, 10.8.43 where in 
similar temisthe mystic poet says ‘the knowers of Brahma know what 
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selfed yak^ there is in the lotus flower*’ of nine doors** covered with 
three strands*.** It is important to observe that yak^ in these 
instances refers to the macrocosmic Soul {Aimsm) described in the 
preceding verse^® as ‘the young*.'*^ This undoubtedly is the (empiri- 
cal) 6 ra/i/na/ 2 saidclsewhere to be in man.‘**Thusit isseen thatin the 
Athatyaveda the word yaL^ is used generally for the macrocosmic 
Soul or Person (Brahma in its materialized aspect) and not directly 
as a term for the microcosmic person, though an incipient panthe- 
ism is seen in the last two instances cited. 

The only other reference to the term yak^ with philosophical 
significance in the Samhita literature is found in the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita of the White Yajurveda in an important hymn to Manas in 
six ver.ses.^*Thesignificanceofthis hymn lies in the fact thathcrefor 
the first time in the whole of the mantra portion of Vedic literature 
the cogni tive, affective and volitive^ aspects of ( Consciousness ( Manas) 
are conceived indicating a power of psychological analysis surpris- 
ingly advanced for this period.'** What is imporian t for our discussion 
is the description of Mind as ‘that which is an unprecedented 
mysterious thing inside of beings*.'**’ The word ‘unprecedented* 
(apurva) implies that there is nothing higher than Manas, an idea 
that makes it parallel to Brahma which is described similurly as 
'apurvam apzuavaC (5. Br. 10.3.3, 1 1 ).'*’ It is therefore to be noted 
that Manas here is the macrocosmic Psyche and not merely mind as 
the instrument of thinking iii^the individual.'*** Manas generally 
denotes Consciousness in the c*arly Vedic li teiTilure and ‘can be used 
as a synonym for Prajapati when it is sought to reduce that figure to 
something more ab.stract and le.ss mythological.*'*® 

In the Brahmanas the term is found to have developed a further 
extension of application. The Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black 
Yajurveda dcfliiitely confirms the macrocosmic nature of yak^ 
which we have indicated as its original character in the Atharvaveda, 
It is now referred to as the ‘Universal, wondrous Being, the Universal 
Spirit, well-become (i.e. excellent)’.^® The word visva, universal, 
clearly refers to /na7ja/ of i4V, 10.7.39 used as a qualification oiyak^. 
It is further identified with tapas,^^ though in the Rgveda it was 
through the power oftapas that the ekam, the first principle, was 
produced^* and it was in tapas that the primeval yak^ was said to 
stride.** In the \aX.c^ Jaiminiya Brahmana yak^is the cosmic tortoise 
of boundless dimension, Akupara Kasyapa, revealed by Indra to the 
ras** who seek to behold something of the kind, and this cosmic 
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tortoise is no other than a form assumed by Prsyapati.*® In the 
Satapatha Br^mana the term is clearly used for a manifestation or 
form of Brahman where n^a and rupa are said to be the two great 
yak^of Brahmansf^ and in its late t/pan/sadicportion*® it is used lor 
the actualized (satya) Brahma which as we shall see in the following 
paragraph is its application in the Upani^ds. 

Of the two references to yalc^ in the Upanisads the earlier is 
undoubtedly in the Kcna Upanisad, 3.2. 1 2, where in the allegory of 
the Vedic gods’ ignorance of Brahma it is narrated that when ‘It 
appeared to them they did not understand It. ‘What wonderful 
Being (yak^) is this! ’ they said.’*® It is needless to point out that the 
legend is strongly reminiscent of ihc Jaiminiya Brahmana episode 
about the i^/sand aAi/pira. Just as there the seeking to behold 
the wonderful Bcinghas It revealed to them by Indra so here in the 
Kena allegoi*y it is ultimatc^ly to Indra that the yak^ is disclosed as 
Brahma by the 'exceedingly beautiful Uma*.'‘‘ It is also significant 
that Sankara^ identifies thisyak^j with ‘ mahadhhutam\ which as we 
have already seen appears synonymous with wifoam in the Taittinya 
BrahnianaPThc other reference to is found in apassagein the 

Brhadaranyaka Vpanisad (which is identical with Satapatha 
Brahmana^ 1 4.8.5 1 ) , mentioned in the preceding paragraph, where 
it is asserted: ‘This verily is That. This indeed was That, even the 
Actual. He who knows that great yak^ the first-born, as the actual 
Brahman, conquers the worlds’.*^ There is no doubt \\\?LVyak^ here 
refers to the actualized (satya)^^* Brahma, the great (i.c. infinite)**^ 
and first-born.*'’ 

The identity between uiahadyaksaand mahad bhCita that we have 
seen above in the Taitn/ jya^ra/j/ria/ja andrccognizedbySahkarais 
of particular significanceinasmu^ihas the Upani^dsdescvihc mahad 
bhutaasxhe ‘infinite, limitless,jestamassof knowledge’.**That this 
bhuta is the Cosmic Soul (Atman) or actualized Brahma is demon- 
strated by passages like Brhad^anyaka Upani^d, 4.5.13,*® and 
2..5.19.’® It is the cosmic Spirit’^ from which is breathed forth 
(nisvasita) all creation.’* According to Sankara it is the Highest Self,” 
identical with the One without a second.” These considerations 
make it clear that is used in the l/pan/^cbas synonymous with 
tfie macrocosmic Person, the universal Spirit or Ar/na/i which is the 
actualized Brahma or vitalized Being.” It is macrocosmic in the 
original philosophical use and is applied to the individual self if at 
all only asaiesultof the 5 a/ 2 d/ii/(acorrclation, the tendency which 
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ultimately leads to the identification of the Cosmic Soul with the 
individual. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have endeavoured to present the 
philosophical sense of yak^ in something like its historical se- 
quence. We have seen that starting from the idcaof 'sudden flash of 
light’, ‘mystery’, ‘magic’, ‘magic power’ in the earlier books of the 
Rgveda it developed in the late tenth rnandala and the Atharvaveda 
into the sense of the great, wondrous Being and was applied to 
Hiranyagarbha, the (Cosmic) Golden Embryo, the Primeval Puru^, 
‘the living force enveloped in a shell’.'^’The Atharvaveda shows the 
further developmen l of the term in its application to Skambha, {A K 
10.7) orPrsyapati (10.8) which is manifest Brahma. These two hymns 
arc regarded as leading up to the conception of Atinan^ the 
macrocosmic personal aspect of Brahman, the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Upanii^ds!^ More important is the use of the term in the 
Yajurveda (VS) where it is applied to Manasor Universal Conscious- 
ness as macrocosmic Psyche, also siiid to be ‘inside of men’ from the 
microcosmic viewpoint. It is this last application to Consciousness 
that seems to lie at the basis of the Upanisadic: use where yaksa 
connotes bhuta or Atman described as a ‘mass of intelligence’ 
(prajhanaghana) or ‘mass of knowledge’ (vijnanagbana) . ll*is this 
idea of the original, pure’^ consciousness that scjenis to be am eceden Uil 
to the application of Pali yakkha(=SkL yaksa) in early Buddhism, to 
an examination of which we may' now turn. 

The only occurrence ol' yakkhavnth a philosophical meaning*^* in 
Pali is found in the Sutta Nil/jatain aquasi-technical phrase 'yakkhassa 
suddbf.^' It is to be noted, however, that apart from the popular 
mythological sense (mentioned at the beginning) as denoting the 
specic!s of demons known by that name,^^ the word is also used for 
‘wonderful being’ recalling its Vedic mythical application,”’ or 
‘adorable, holy person’.*^ It is in the ‘Althakavagga’”"' of' the Sutta 
Nipata (sutta 11) that the Pali word yakkha (in the above quoted 
phrase) is used in a purely philosophical context, the other instance 
which occurs in the obviously later Sundarikabharadvaja Sutta”*’ of 
the Maha Vagga appearing to be only an echo of the former. In the 
Kalahavivada Sutta the Buddha after explaining the process of 
eliminating the conditioning factors of the manifold experience of 
empirical existence (papanca = ^Vx, prapahea) is made to reply to the 
interlocutor (curiously enough a self-created form oi' the Buddha 
himselP.) that ‘form, happiness and st>rrow cease’”’ for him who is ‘of 
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neither normal nor abnormal consciousness, neither unconscious 
nor with consciousness ceased* (874). Then the inquiry is made 
whether thatstate is what some metaphysicians call ‘the purity of the 
yakkha' or whether there is ‘a purity different from that’,*® to which 
the Buddha replies that there are some who hold that that state of 
the conscious entity is the highest purity (sassata ) , while others hold 
that the annihilation of that conscious entity is the goal (uccheda), 
but that the true sage (muni) knowing that both are inclined to 
extremes ( upanissita)^ docs notenter into dispute and docs not go 
into renewed existence (i.c. samsara). Now, an analysis of this 
context leads one to the conclusion that yakkha is used here with 
reference to that state of consciousness (vinhana-thiti)^ which is 
neither normal (sahhasahha) nor yet attained to that higher state 
which is the cessation (vihhuta) of consciousness, that is to say, the 
nirodhastaXjc of both sahhaand vedana,'*' the threshold, so to say, of 
Nihbana. Mbba/ia implies the absolute purity®*^ of that final saniApatti 
consciousness, which is the slate of the lathagauf^ (i.e. the arahant ) , 
and is therefore described as the stale in which the yakkha has 
reached purity**^ Hence the word yakkha refers to the formless 
(arJpa) infinite (ananta) state of consciousness as characteristic of 
the last three states of consciousnc‘ss‘*’^ (infinitudes) and also in the 
subtler state'**’ of nevasahfianasahhayalana, but iK>t yet reached 
parirnutti or complete emancipaticni which is also parisuddhi or 
perfect purity. That this is the correct interpretation isseen when wc 
casta retrospective glance at the last meaningof yaki^ reached in the 
early U pan isads which we have discussed above. It is well known that 
in the I fpanisadsihe individual Soul in its highest purity isidentified 
with Infinite Being, Infinite Consciousness and Infinite Bliss. This 
human consciousness when pure i. identifiable with Brahma or 
Atman which is infinite (inacrocosmic) and is the inind-made 
person’ (nianomayapurusa) said to be of the nature of light, i.c. 
radiant (bhah, bhasatyah ) It is also inim(»rial and resplendent 
(huanmaya).^ The idea is found in early Buddhism that citta, 
identical with mano or (mano’jvihhana,^ is radiant (pabhassara) 
when it is undefiled'**** and loses its » ^<h:mce when defiled.'”* The 
mano-vihhana after pas.sing the fourth jhana when it divests itself of 
sense-functions is regarded as pure (parisuddha) ‘”‘^and thisinfinitc 
virlhana is definitely asserted to be completely radvAni (vihhanam 
anidassanamanantamsabbatopabham).^^^ It is thei eforc the purity 
of vinhanavnih ti*- consequent rad/awce that is mainly implied in the 
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application of the term yak^. This, however, does not mean for 
Buddhism the ultimate stage of spiritual evolution, for, to reach that 
final state cessation (nirodha) of vihhana has to take place. That 
is why the phrase yakkhassa suddhnfi deliberately employed to imply 
that the yakkha is also to be purified further if final deliverance 
(vimuiti) is to be attained. 
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Vitalism and Becoming: 
A Comparative Study* 


This essay is generally intended as a prolegomenon to a fuller study 
of Indian Vitalism in relation to the corresponding vitalistic theories 
of the West. An important aspect of this subject has already been 
alluded to by students of Indian thought and exponents of Bud- 
dhism such as Prof. S. Radhakrishnan' and Mrs C.A.F. Rhys Davids,^ 
and has even been discussed at some length by a Western philosophi- 
cal writer, C.E.M. Joad.® The problem involved relates to a vitalistic 
theory of a Life Force as a metaphysical u\\lm3Xc with its important 
corollary of the conception of Becoming as developed mainly by 
Bergson, and, the early Buddhist attitude to the phenomenon oflife, 
particularly in relation to its conception of bhava (lit. becoming). 
The identification of Buddhist 6Aava with the Bergsonian notion of 
Becoming, as found in the authorities referred to, raises several 
important issues on which the ensuing discussion, it is hoped, will 
throw some light. 

It is necessary to remark at the very outset that in common with the 
Western vitalistic theories early Buddhism holds that life as con- 
sciousness is not a mere cpiphenomenon of matter.'* In this, early 
Buddhist thought is at one with the vitalists and would definitely 
condemn any form of materialistic oi purely mechanistic interpre- 
tation oflife. This is, indeed, if we accept Driesch’s definition of 
Vitalism, the chief difference between vitalists and their opponents. 
The maiii question of Vitalism is not whether the processes oflife 
can properly be called purposive: it is rather the question if the 


* University of Ceylon Review, Vol. 1, No.l, 1943. 
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purposiveness in those processes is the result of a special constella- 
tion of factors known already \o the sciences of the inorganic, or if 
it is the result of an autonomypeculiar to the processes themselves. 
As we shall attempt to show later, early Buddhism too, posits a vital 
factor at least in man and animals, which by the very nature of its 
derivation cannot be considered a mere offshoot of matter. The 
mode of derivation, however, differs radically from the one ascribed 
to their own vital force by Driesch, Bergson and other vitalists, 
particularly of the monistic school. As typical of the advanced 
philosophical view of Vitalism we shall take up the Bergsonian 
concept of the elan vital, especially in its dynamic aspect,® and try to 
discover its nature both in relation to his own metaphysic and 
psychology — ^which for him should be one and the same thing — and 
also in relation to the vitalistic theory of the Upani^ds, 

For Bergson the flux of the clan vital \s the sole reality, and matter 
is an illusion just as for Schopenhauer the Will only could claim full 
title to be called real.'' This Vital Force is not something to be 
confined to particular individuals but ‘a psychical force at the heart 
of the universe.’® This underlying elan, akin to the will in us, is God. 
‘He is unceasing life, action, freedom.’® The individual self is only 
the spatial and social representation of the real and concrete self or 
the fundamental self.*® This position in metaphysics we may justifi- 
ably call spiritual monism after J.M. Stewart.” In the biological 
sphere, it is the original impe^soi evolution and the prim'^i^ cause 
of variations.** The important fact is that Bergson identifies the 
universal life force with consciousness in the individual.*® 'If our 
analysis is correct’, says Bergson, ‘i t is consciousness, or rather supra- 
consciousness, that is at the origin of life. Consciousness, or supra- 
consciousness, is the name for the rocket whose extinguished 
fragments fall back as matter; consciousness, again, is the name for 
that which subsists of the rocket itself, passing through the fragments 
and lighting them up into organisms’.*^ It is not difficult to discover 
behind the veil of this picturesque metaphor strong idealistic bias 
assimilating Bergson's philosophy to Western pantheism such as that 
implied in the Voluntarism of Schopenhauer and von Hartmann,*® 
and what we have preferred to call the ‘dynamic pantheism’ as found 
in some of the Upani^ds to which we shall refer below. According 
to Bergson the ultimate ideal of life or the goal of evolution is to be 
reabsorbed in the Vital Force, or, to use his own words, to ‘place 
ourselves ... by an effort of intuition in the concrete flow of 
duration’,*® 
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To this view of Vitalism, broadly speaking, most vitalistic philoso- 
phies of the monistic type would unhesitatingly subscribe, though 
there may not be so much agrcemcntas to the conception of the goal 
of the vital process and the method of its achievement. Joad, 
however, in the book already referred to, while agreeing with 
Bergson that there issuch a Vital Force in the universe, which implies 
ceaseless change and activity, refuses to subscribe to a purely 
monistic view of the universe, but goes on to postulate a pluralistic 
view in which life continues as a process, with matter as that which 
it becomes aware of in consciousness, and, further posits a world of 
values as another reality. In the opening paragraph of the work cited 
he says, ‘I believe that the universe contains a number of factors of 
entities separated by irreducible din'ercnccs in kind. Of these three 
may, 1 think, be clearly distinguished, namely, life, matter and value 
which is neither vital nor material.’ His thesis, however, has this 
much in common with Bergson, that life is a dynamic principle or 
force whose chief expression con.si.sts in the activity ofknowledgc. It 
may be seen that while Bcrg.son has recourse to the metaphysical 
possibility of the inward duree in order to .save his ‘monisSm of 
order’,'’ Joad has insisted on the empirical distinction of life and 
matter — a distinction which from the metaphy.sical standpoint seems 
hardly reconcilable with the monistic implication in his third postu- 
late, the ethical ‘world of value’.** The recent change in Joad’s 
attitude in favour of monism only confirms the view that all philoso- 
phies admitting a vital force at work in the universe and not merely 
in individuals must swing in the final resort to some form of monism, 
in accordance with the demands of the 'practical reason’, and in 
order to be thorough-going systems of vitalism as opposed to purely 
mechanistic interpretations of life, for, as Dricsch confesses, ‘Our 
problem is the problem of pantheism or theism in a special form; at 
least, if we call pan theism the one doctrine that reality is a something 
which is making itself (‘dieusefait’,in the words of Bergson), whilst 
theism would be any theory according to which the manifoldness of 
material reality is predetermined in an immaterial way.’*® 

The foregoing discussion, howevei brief, of modern Vitalism in 
the West, we hop)c, has made clear one important point, viz., that 
vitalists affirm the existence of a unique vital factor in the universe, 
which animates all living things from the lowest to the highest 
expressions of lif? and that it is a consciousness that informs the 
living in whatcvei state of evolution they may occur. It is important 
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to observe that for almost all vitalists the same force is found in the 
vegetative life. ‘Everything bears out the belief/ says Bergson, ‘that 
vegetable and animal are descended from a common ancestor which 
united the tendencies ofboth in a rudimentary slate/“ The vegeta- 
tive, instinctive (animal) and rational (human) life are not, for 
Elergson, however, three successive stages along the same unilinear 
evolutionary development, but three divergent directions of an 
activity that has split up as it grew.*’ It may be added that in his view 
inert matter is a reversal of the vital flow (or consciousness) . It is, to 
use his own expression, not ‘time flowing’, but ‘time flown’, 
becoming ihiii has ceased to become, or, as Joad characterizes it, 
spent becoming. This conception is similar to Schopenhauer’s idea 
of matter as one form of the objcctivation of the Will just as men and 
animals arc other objcctivations. (The number ol' vitalists who 
object to this absorption of matter in the un iversal Life Force seems 
to be decreasing). The psychology behind this Bergsonian notion 
has a curious parallel in the conception of elemental matter in 
ancient Indian thoughtwhere the primai 7 verb denoting dynamism 
or change, viz., bhu which means ‘to become', provides in its 
preterite passive participial form the technical term for elemental 
matter, vi/., bhuta, which literally means "that which has become, 
that is to say, ceased to become. The term bhuia occurs in the 
LIpanisads 'm this .sense as distinct from the *con.scious’ factor in the 
universe.” Furthermore, one^niay find an interesting parallel be- 
tween the very movements of thought that leads Bergson’s Vitalism 
to some form of pantheism, using the last term in the scn.se given to 
it by Dne.sch, and the course of the evolution of early Indian Vitalism 
which, starting in a crude and rather naive form of biological 
evolutionism came to an end in the final merging of Life in the all- 
embracing pantheistic Brahman of the middle Upanisads}^ 

The above indicated parallelism brings us to the vitalistic theory 
that prevailed in the philosophy of ancien 1 1 ndia prior to Buddhi.sm . 
The supposition that there is an ultimate vital clement in man and 
animal is already found in the Rgveda (c. 2()()0-150() b.c.).” It is 
referred to as prana (vital breath) , nyus (vitality) or asu (vital spirit) 

In the Atharvaveda (XI. 1 1 .4. 1 2) this pransF is defined and identi- 
fied with Prajapaii. In the Satapatha Brahmana (X.3.3) prana is 
identified with Agni, and in \hc jaimini Upanisad Brahmana (IV. 1 1- 
1 3) th e precedence of prana over such elemen tal powers as fi re, wind 
and sun is definitely asserted. Prana is said to be the all-in-all of the 
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whole creation. When we come to the Upanisads, prana or the Vital 
Breath assumes the role of the source and inspiration of all activity, 
and it is said in the Maha Aitarcya UpanisadlhaV prana externalises 
himself in the universe, and the same text identifies prana with 
Indra. ‘1 am prana\ says Indra, ‘so art thou also prana\ prana, all the 
beings; and prana likewise ih\s sun here who This implica- 

tion that the vital element in the universe has one of its aspects in 
solar energy further developed in later Upanisadic texts, such as 
Chandog}'a (III. 1.2) where indriyarn or the vital strength in the 
perceptive faculties and the bio-motor functions*® in man is said to 
be produced from the sun. The philosopher Kaushitaki whose 
doctrines are preserv’cd in t he Kausiuiki U pan isad which seems lo be 
the standard text of Ujianisadic Vitalism was wont to worship the Sun 
as the source of energy (II. 7). This crude and partly mythological 
conception of the sun as a source of vital energy seemsto be an early 
anticipation of the connection between the solar energy and vital 
‘impulsitm' botli in animals and plants as discussetl by Bergson: 

The evolution of life really continues. . . an initial impulsion: this 
impulsion, v\4\ich has determined the development of the 
chlorophyllian function in the plant and of the sensori-motor 
sy.sic!n in the animal, brings life to more and more* efricicnt acts 
by the fabrication and use of more and more powerful explosives. 
Now, what do these explosives represent if not a sioring-up of the 
.solar energy . . . 

This solar energy is ab». rbed by animals through the ingested 
food which in the last analysis is derived from vegetable.'** It is 
intcre.sting to observe that the Ci andogya Upanisad (VI. 11.12) 
asserts the exi.stence of a vital sclf,j/vat/7ian, in plants, which is the 
same as the supreme lile principle in the universe.’** ‘The branches 
may die and yet the tree may live if the xnt al .self has not left the whole.’ 
This vital essence in the plan t is that which creates vitality in man by 
way of food. Thus the .same Upanisad \n its doctrine of the ‘Way of 
the Manes’ describing the return U* d e world of the departeti ones 
says: They are born here as rice and barley, herbs and trees, sesame 
plants and beans. Thence verily, indeed, it is difficult to emerge; for 
only if someone or other eats him as food and emits him as semen 
docs he develop further.’” It is needless to point out that the 
Bergsonian icle i that vegetable food is the chief vehicle of the 
transference of solar energy to man and that vegetative life, there- 
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fore, is also an aspect of the Universal Life Force is dimly anticipated 
in these passages.^ In contrast with Bergson ’s ‘divergent’ evolution- 
ism, already referred to, the Upani^ds, however, seem to favour the 
notion of a unilinear development inasmuch as the ‘rebirth ’ of man 
as plant is indicated. 

We have already referred to the monistic tendency of Upanisadic 
Vitalism clearly seen in its identification of prana With Brahman, the 
Absolute. Thus it is said: ‘But this incorporeal, immortal life is 
Brahman indeed, is energy ( tejas) indeed’” ‘Brahmais Life, Brahma 
is joy ...*” ‘Wnich is the one God’, asks Sakalya. Prana, said YSyha- 
valkya, ‘they call Him Brahma, the Yon’.*’ This final metaphysical 
posidon of Upanisadic vitalism is indeed an early adumbration of 
what we have termed with Stewart the Spiritual Monism of Bergson: 
but with this difference, that whereas for Bergson the ultimate reality 
isastrictly dfynamjc principle, ‘a moving reality, ’“in the Upanisadic 
description of prana as Brahman there is little emphasis on its 
dynamic aspect. We may hasten to add, however, that such adynamic 
concept is not altogether absent in the Upanisads, although their 
absolutist interpreters have only dwelt on the ontological aspect of 
Brahman as Being (sat) . Though the term hhava rarely occyrs as an 
epithet of Brahman in the early Upanisads and occurs only twice in 
a late L^pan/sadperhaps contemporary with the rise of Buddhism,” 
there are unmistakable references even in the early stage of deve- 
lopment to Brahman (= prhna) as the ‘moving’, that is to say, 
dynamic reality."*® ‘There are verily, two foims of Brahman, the 
congealed and the uncongealed, mortal and the immortal, the 
stationary (slbitam) and the moving(yat) . . The last epithet (yat) 
from the root ya ‘to move’ leaves no room for doubt as to its 
meaning. 

Furthermore,just as Bergson identified the eian originelas ‘the 
moving reality’ with Universal Consciousness as distinct from ‘the 
narrowed consciousness which functions in each of us’,^^ so do the 
t/pa/7isacb constantly identify the original Vital Spirit (PranaUnan) 
with the Universal Conscious Spirit (Pr^/7a///ia/i). The idea is early, 
for the Satapatha Brahmana (VIl.5.26) identifies prana with manas 
or mind. As pointed above the Brhad. Upanisad (IV.4.7) characte- 
rizes prana or the Vital Spirit as ‘immortal’ (amrta) . This conception 
we may compare with the implication in Bergson’s statement that 
with the restoration of the individual consciousness to its original 
nature as the universal e/an which is the goal of evolution. Life would 
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be ‘able to beat down every resistance and clear the most formidable 
obstacles, perhaps even death. This conception of ‘Immortality’ is 
undoubtedly a result of the belief that the vital seed propagates itself. 
Hence an interesting concurrence between the Upani.^dic doctrine 
and neo-vitalistic reasoning is found in the conception of biological 
survi\'aL The Upanisadssay that the father is reborn in the son/^ and 
that therefore, the son is the self(atma) of the father.^® In the West 
writers, such as Samuel Butler^** and Prof. Rignano,'*’ have deal t with 
the possibility of biological survival. The substance of this theory is 
that the parents continue to exist in their progeny since ‘the boy of 
six is the same as the embryo, the embryo as the impregnated ovum, 
and the impregnated ovum as certain constituents of the parents* 
bodies*.'*" The idea seems to be a ncccssaiy conclusion of vitalistic 
reasoning. 

The foregoing discussion of the metaphysical aspect of vitalistic 
Monism both in Western philosophy, as ty|>ical of which wc have 
briefly outlined the Bergsr)nian position, and also in India as it 
makes its appearance in the Upani^dic literature, would help us 
considerably when wc now turn to an examination of the Buddhist 
concept of hhava in relation to Vitalism, which we indicated at the 
outset as the main purpose of this essay. It is necessary to point out 
in this connection that even the nco-\italist concept of becoming 
differs considerably in the case of its various exponents. Fur Driesch 
it is in nature or natural reality that the theory of becoming\si seen 
to hold, while for the conscious ego endurance maybe postulated. 
What endures in nature may be called substancc,^^Th\s conception 
is similar to Herbarts* notion of substances lha{ persist amid univer- 
sal change.^ For Bergson the world outside or nature is what has 
ceased to bccomcor 'spent becoming". But this is only an illusion for 
if by an ‘act of sympathy’ in intuition we can enter into the external 
objectits true nature as bcco/ningis disclosed to us. ‘Becoming*, says 
Bergson, 'is what our intellect and senses would show us of matter, 
if they could obtain a direct and disinterested view of it.’®' It is 
because the intellect docs not function witliout a practical interest 
but is always dominated by a utili taru* « < motive that in speculating on 
the nature ol the real ‘wc become unable to perceive the true 
evolution, the radical becoming^. These statements would show 
that Bergson ’s notion of ‘becoming’ is a novel conception inasmuch 
as for him this radical hccomingis what intuition would show to be 
the real nature f the ego also, while for Driesch ‘ the conscious ego’ 
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is, metaphysically, endurance. Indeed, for Bergson, the highest 
reality is the radical becominghoih. in nature and mind. 

As for the Buddhist theory of hcco/ni/i^^dcnoted by the Pali bhava 
it may be affirmed at the very outset that the term implies some kind 
of dynamism. The question, however, is whether this dynamism in 
early Buddhism has the same content as it has in the Vitalism of such 
writers as Bergson, and also what relation the Buddhist concept 
bears to the Indian vitalistic doctrines that we have been describing. 
In order to do so we shall have to answer the preliminary question: 
How does the concept of a life-force make its appearance in Bud- 
dhism? It may be seen that the word prana does not occur in the early 
Buddhist literature with the pantheistic significance it has in tlie 
Upanisads, but exists only in the popular sense of ‘a living being’ or 
‘life’ in the nominal sense.” It is the same significance that is found 
in the terms yTwTa and jivitendriya.^ The word Jiva occurs, however, 
in the Upanisadic sense of the ‘living soul’” but only as referring to 
the doctrine of others that the bcxly is the same as the living-soul 
(materialist) , and their opponents who asserted that the body is not 
the same as the living-soul (vitalist). Early Buddhism refuses to 
commit itself to cither position. But on the question of a vital 
principle in the samsaiic^^ mdmdudl the position of early Biitldhism 
is made clear in a passage which has never so far been discussed in 
this connection. In the Majjhima Nikaya in a dialogue between 
Sariputta and Maha-Kotthita,«Cwo famous disc:iples of the Buddha, 
the former is questioned as to that on which the five sense organs 
(indriyani) depend, he replies that they depend on ayu (vitality).®’ 
To a further question Sariputta answers that ayu depends on usma, 
and that the latter in turn depends on the former.” 1 1 is clear that ayu 
here is used in the sense of restricted to the life-span of an 

individual.®® This explanation is definitely supported by the 
commentator’s gloss on ayu as ‘the life-function’ (jTvitendriya) . An 
examination of the meaning of usina and a reference to the 
Upanisadic use of tejas as ‘vital energy’, of which the physical 
manifestation is termed usniman^ (heat in the body), would seem 
to establish for this curious term a sense deeper than the mere fact 
of ‘vitality’ referred to by the other term ayu in Buddhism. This 
contention is further supported by the com men larial gloss on usma 
as ‘die elementof energy’ (te/as) derived from past action (kammya- 
tcjchdhatu). 

Another important fact we discover from the same dialogue is that 
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in the stale of death the body is devoid of ayu, usma and vinnana 
(consciousness), whereas in the (samapatti) state of sanna- 
vedayitanirodha in which the individual's mental activity, such as 
perception and feeling, hasceased, the three processesof ayu, usma 
and wnnana continue to funedon.*** This would clearly indicate that 
consciousness ( vinnana) is a process other than mere mental activity 
and that usma is only the \aial (energizing) aspect of vinnana^ the 
conscious factor. That is to say, ayu or the vitality in the individual 
depends on the usmaor-vinnana factor and the usm^r-vinnana 
factor in turn depends on ayu. That thisexplanation is correct is seen 
from the statement elsewhere that the consciousness {vinnana) 
depends on theph)'sico-men(al u\ul(nama-mpa) as its basis (patiftlia) 
and the physico-mental unit depends lor its growth (vuddhi) on 
consciousness.*^*^ Hence the word clearly seems to refer tojust the 
vitality in the nama-rupa or the physico-mental unit which with 
consciousness (vinnana) goes to make up the empirical individual.®’ 
I’his vinnana is said to ‘descend* into the mother's womb after 
conception as the third factor for successful parturition, the other 
two being(the physical elements derived from) father and mother. 

The above discussion brings us to the main pointof our problem: 
that whereas for vitalists, both Eastern and Western, the life Force 
is a metaphysical ultimate ol which all phenomena including man 
are derivatives, for Buddhism a vital force, if any, is only found in 
relation to the .svi/n.v;i/7r individual (man or animal) . This vital force 
or ayu as manifested during the life-time of an individual is a factor 
that depends on usma, and therefore vinnana, implying samsaric 
continuity by the force ul Action. Thus the Buddhist conception of 
becoming has its rationale in sa/nsar/c evolution, which is nothing 
else but ‘the becoming (ft/iava),d‘ se to Aa/n/ua'. Ifwe follow the later 
analysis this bhava has two aspects, kammabhava implying all action 
leading to becoming,®’ which is given as the causal aspect, and, 
uppattibhava implyi ng various ‘states’ of rebirth , which is the fruili- 
onal aspect.®® These ‘states’ (bhav^ arc characterized as imperma- 
nent, sorrowful and ‘evolving’ (viparinamadhamma)}’^ It will be 
seen, therefore, that bhava hasno 'iricaning apart from itscontextin 
samsara, and that it will not do simply to regard it as implying 
becoming in the vitalisiic sense. For Bergson the Absolute®* or 
ultimate reality is pure becoming, but, as Das Gupta remarks, ‘this 
pure duration is only an clement of the intellectual, though he 
positively de. js it to be such’.®® But the Goal of Buddhism or 
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Nibb^a is neither becoming nor non-becoming,'^ neither is it 
Being, as Joad has assumed, nor is it non-Being, for the Upani^dic 
categories of sat and asat^* are never applied to it. It may be added 
that the doctrine of biological survival as held by Butler, Rignano 
and others in the West and found also in the Vitalism of the 
Upanisads has clearly no significance for early Buddhism, inasmuch 
as rebirth implies not biological evolution but only samsaric evolu- 
tion which we may conclude is the main difference between Bud- 
dhism and Vitalism. 
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Upanisadic Terms for 
Sense-Functions* 


ol* cognitive and conative functions ii\ ihc individual which is 
enunciated in close allinity wi th the theoiy of Vital breaths {prandh). 
The Upanisads present various classifications and enumerations of 
these and therefore a careful study ol all relevant data is necessary 
before a general (heory of Upanisadic sense-functions is formu- 
lated.' What is attempted in this paper is an examination of the 
import of the terms devah, dcvatdh,pranahimd mc/nyani as applied 
to such functions in the principal Upanisads. The determination of 
the exact meanings of these terms will, it is intended, help to resolve 
the confusion that at present exists among tfic translators and 
students of the Upanisads and throw some light on the nature of 
sense-functions as referred to in these treatises. 

Although the probk . i of Upanisadic chronology cannot be said 
to have been finally settled as yet, it is nevcrthele.ss possible to set 
forth the historical evolution of ;^ny given concept with a fair degree 
of accuracy. I'he best attempt so far made to fix a chronological 
stratification of Upanisadic thought is set out by Belvalkar and 
Ranade in their History of Indian Philosophy (Vol. 11) and it is on 
this basis of the suggestions offered by them that we shall essay in the 
following paragraphs to trace the evolution of* the four terms 
indicated above.* 

Of these four terms the one with the widest application in the 
Rgveda is deva occurring there mostly in its mythological and 
cosmological sense. The only approximation to a psychological 
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application is found in a somewhat late hymn in the first man^ala? 
where the h uman soul or mind hypiostatised is called devam manas — 
a usage echoed in the Alharvavcda^ and Vyasancyi Samhita? This 
application is continued in the early upani^dsr, for instance, 
Brhadaranyaka Upani^d, 1.5. 19 .says that ‘out of the sky and out of 
the sun the divine /ni/id enters him, i.e. the father about to depart 
from this world when he has made over to his son his mortal faculties 
ipranah) along with the other two divine immortal faculties {daivah 
pranaamrtah) namely speech (var) and breath (pra/ia)Mtisimpor- 
tant to observe here that the distinction is niatle between the divine- 
immortal and the human-mortal.® In the light of these contexts it is 
not dillicult to see why at Brhad-Up. '1.3. 14 the mind or .soul in the 
dream state is called deva, a usage recurring at Ptasna I fp. 4. 1 where 
it is asked ‘which is the god (deva) that sees di cams?’ and answered 
in 4.2.5. that it is manas, the highest god. This is almost the sense 
adumbrated in the YajurvedaiVajasaneyi Samhita) pas.sage already 
referred to where the rnindin both the statesof waking and sleeping 
is called daiva? The conception that emerges from the.se passages is 
that the mind possc‘sses a .super-human or maciocosmic aspect 
indicated by the epithets deva and daiva. With the glowing tendency 
in the Upanisads to regard manas as one of the sense-f unclionS,® in 
fact as the sense-function par excellence, the term deva is extended 
by analogy to apply to other cognitive and conative sen.scs in the 
human body. This usage is attested to in pas.sages belonging to the 
earlier strata of Upani^dic texts; for instance at Brhad. Up. 1.3. 1 2-18 
the functions smelling, seeing, hearing and thinking (manas) are 
called devasand &hkar ajustiries the application by stating that these 
arc devas by \irtue of their capacity to illumine their respective 
objects.® The plural devah occurring at Isa. Up. 4 which too is very 
early though not .so early as Brhad. Up. 1.3.12-18 clearly implies sense 
powers as Hume too renders it, Ankara’s explanation being the 
samc.^® In thelightofsuch evidence thei e need not be any confusion 
about the term devanam at Ait.Up. 4.5 where it occurs in a verse 
quoted from the Rgveda — the first verse of the Vamadeva hymn." 
The tran.slators of the Rgveda have generally followed Sayana'* and 
have rendered the term as ‘gods* or ‘divinities’. R6cr‘* gives the same 
meaning for devanam for the parallel Ait. Up. quotation, and so does 
Hume. "The latter authority adds afootnote to his translation to the 
effect that the term gods is ‘here applied to tlu* successive births of 
the individual soul, atman, from father to son’, which makes the 
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matter more confused. A careful study of the Vedic verse referred to 
and the implicadons of its Upani^dic citadon makes one convinced 
that when V^adeva is reported to have said ‘Being yet in embryo, 

1 observed {anu-avedam) all the births of the devas, . what he 
mean t was that while he was yet in the mother’s womb he possessed 
the unusual ability to observe the growth and the development of the 
foetus along with its organic funedons. That the rsi V^adeva 
possessed this un usual power of cm bryonic observation ** as one who 
had attained the perfection of a Brahma-knower is suggested in an 
Upanisadic passage of the same period.*’The idea that a developed 
consciousness can exercise its powers of discriminadon etc., even in 
the embryonic stage is met with even in the early Buddhist texts 
where four types of the entry of consciousness into the embryo 
(gabbhavakkhantiyo) are enumerated.** 

In a later Upanisadic passage** atman as the actual (sat) is 
disdnguished from the sense-powers and the vital functions. Here 
Hume renders devebhyah as ‘other than the sense organs’, but this 
is doubtful inasmuch as the term ‘organ* may refer both to the 
physical organ and to i ts function whereas what is meant here is only 
the funedon: however doubtful Hume’s rendering may be, it is 
clearly an advance on Cowell’s” ‘gods presiding over the senses’ and 
Vidy^nava and Sandall’s** just ‘gods’. The same remark applies to 
Hume’s rendering of devah at Mundaka Up. 3.2.7, a text as late as 
the previous one, which declares that all the sense-funedons are 
absorbed in their corresponding divinides (devatah) at the moment 
of union with the Imper ^hable. In a very late Upani^dic passage^ 
the term deva is applied to refer not only to the funedons of speech, 
sight, mind (thinking) and hearing but to the five cosmic elements 
space, wind, fire, water and earth appearing in the same list.” This 
extended applicadon of the term deva to imply non-personal cle- 
men ts clearly indicates the lateness of the passage^ and is a confusion 
of the earlier application of deva in the Rgveda to mean cosmic or 
natural phenomena such as Agni etc. 

It is clear from the above that in the Upani^dsihe term devab is 
applied to the powers behind the sense-organs uldmately held to be 
superhuman. These sense-powers or hypostatised cognitive and 
conative functions in the individual or the microcosm arc distin- 
guished from their macrocosmic correlates called devatas in the 
Upani^ds. From the time of the ‘Puru^ Sukta’” the tendency is 
found to distinguish and compare the microcosm and the macnv 
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cosm: what relates to the macrocosmic phenomena is brought 
together within the category of the divine — celestial (adhidaivatam), 
what relates to material existences falls within the category of the 
physical (adhibhutam) , what relates to the individual or the micro- 
cosm is included in the category of the self (adhyatman) It is clear 
from this very division that these early thinkers did appreciate the 
difference between the physical and the functional (psychological) 
aspects of the sense-organs but were labouring under the difficulty 
of a lack of proper terminology as well as a certain confusion of 
thought resulting from the mythical conceptions of the age. Even as 
early as the Ait, Up}‘^ from which the following table is extracted a 
clear distinction is made between the ph^'sical sense-organs and their 


functions which 

latter are correlated 

respectively with their 

macrocosmic counterparts. 


Physical organ 

Functiem (deva) 

Cosmic divinity (devata) 

mukham 

vac 

Agni 

n^ike 

pranah 

Vayu 

aksini 

caksuh 

Adityah 

karnau 

srotram 

(lisah 

tvac 

(Ionian i) 

osadhayah 

hrdavam 

nianas 

Candratwls 


/ 

The confusion evidenced in loinanias the function of /vac is got 
over in the same chapter (1.3.7) where sparsana (sprslva) is implied 
as the activity of tvac. It is obvious from these occurrences that the 
early f/pan/vads distinguished the physical organ from its function. 
There is, therefore, no justification to main uii n, tis docs Prof. Keith®, 
that ‘in the Vedic view® between the organ and the activity there was 
no very clear distinction: the ear is what hears and hearing, the eye 
what sees and the sight and so on’. The microcosmic sense-powers 
( vacctc.) arc not only differentiated from thei r cosmic counterparts 
{Agni eic,) but are clearly held to vivify and impel the semse-organs 
to activity. 

An examination of the contexts in which the term deva/a occurs 
in the IJpanisads confirms the above idea that it is primarily used 
there to denote the ‘cosmic divinities”*” (Ag’/ii, Vayu, Aditya, Disab 
etc.) which arc by ba/id/iuta correlation regarded as the macrocosmic 
aspects or the bases of the ‘psychic di\ini ties’ (vac, prana, caksuh, 
srotra etc.). In the Rgveda the term devata occurs only in two 
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places*', cilcd by Grassniann in his Wortcrbuck /am Rgveda (s. 
devat^t where the meaning docs nol seem to have developed 
beyond the idea of ‘divine being (existence, nature)’ or ‘divine 
strength’ or ‘derivative from the gods’. In the Brahinanasv/c have 
definitive evidence for the technical use of dcvala to signify the 
macrcxrosmic correlated spoken of above. The Satnpatha Brahniana 
says that 'he who knows (thesupremacyof Vayu) departingfrom this 
world enters Fire with his speech. Sun with his sight. Moon with his 
mind, quarters vdth his hearing and Wind (Vayu) with his breath, 
and becomes whatever divinity he dcsin's out of those several 
divinities (devaianani) It is significant that this list does not 
mention /vacor its function (lomani) with the divinity {osadhayah), 
showing that there was yet no clear concept ion of t he organ of touch 
in the Brahmana period. In a ‘Brahmanic’** passage ocj'urring at 
fait 1.5. 1 the limbs (angani) of the Universal Brahman or /ifman are 
called devataand it is clear from 1 .5.3 that dcvala refers to Agni, Vayu 
etc. In the *Brahniano-Upanisiidid^ p’dssd^csol'xhc Ail. Up, the term 
dcvala is used for the Lokapalas (world-guardians) *'^\i/.. Agni, Vayu, 
Adilya etc. Similarly at Brhad. Up, 1.5.22 Vayu cic. arc called dcvala. 
It may be seen that Vayu is only the cosmic correlate of prana or the 
Life-Breath and it is no wonder that tht! term dcvala is applied to the 
latter in a pjLssage belonging to the same stratum.**^ At Ghana, Up. 
4. 1 7. 1 fire, wind and sun are called the th ree deva liis. In a compara- 
tively late passage*** the microcosmic sense-powers ( devas) are said to 
enter into their respective divinities (devatas)*'*, when the individual 
unites with the world-sonl. In passages still later the term dcvala is 
used for newer conceptions as when Ch, L 'p, 6.3. 1 -2 calls the three 
sources bijani (viz. oviparous, vivijvarous and sprouting) ofall living 
objects (d(^vata,s) . At CJh. Up. 6.3.3 (cf. Ch, Up. 4. 1 7. 1 ) which belongs 
to the same stratum tlu‘ thi ec elements heat, water, earth (food) are 
called devatasand it is said that the three when consumed become 
speech, breath and mind respectively.*' In the same Upanisaef '^iu a 
passage giving the order of the cessation of functions at death it is 
stated that the ultimate divinity (para dcvala) is Sal or Being — a 
metaphysical ab.straction which implies a marked development of 
the sense of dcvala from the earlier macrocosmir application. 

From the above-quoted passages it becomes clear that although 
in the earlier strata of vedic thought the term devata is applied only 
to the cosmic phenomena like Agni, Vayu, Adilya etc. yet oiving to 
confu.sion resulting from correlation with their microcosmic aspects 
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ihc word dcvata begins gradually to be applied even to individual 
processes li kc prana or the vi tal breath . Th us from a very early period 
we find the term applied to psychic divinities such as speech, prana 
(in-breath), seeking, hearing, mind and prana (in the mouth)/* 
This leads in the latest period^^ to the application of dcvata to the 
individual sense-powers manas, caksuh, srotramand vac, where it is 
used just like deva. At Kaus. Up, 2.3 these along with intelligence 
{prajha) arc called dcvata, a fact which clearly indicates that the 
confusion of the earlier sense of cosmic phenomena with that of 
purely psychic powers has by now proceeded so far as to remove 
altogether the distinction between the two terms dev^and devatah — 
the distinction that is clearly maintaind at Mund, Up. 3.2.7 where it 
is said that at liberation all the sense-powers (devas) go into their 
corresponding divinities (devatas). Thus the term dcvata may also 
be regarded as a term for senst>functions in the Upanisads. 

Next we may take up the term pranah (pi.) which too can be shown 
to have developed the meaning of sense-functions in the Upanisadic 
period, though originally it meant any and every kind of vital 
(pranaic) ac tivity as at Brhad. Up. 6. 1 . 1-6. The restricted use^’ of the 
term in (he Upanisadsio mean the xital breaths, {prana, apiria etc.) 
seems the more natural as its derivation from prana or life {lit. 
breath)'**’ clearly indicales/’This latter senscMsdistinctly maintained 
even in ihc middle Upani^dic period as at K^ni. Up. 1 .6 (cf. 3.3; 4.20) 
where it is stated: ‘Whateverds other than the sense-functions 
(devah) and the vital airs {pranah) — thal is (he actual {sal)'. The 
plural pranah never occurs in the R^^cda (hough there are clear 
references to the Life-principle, prana^'^ (sg.), which is equated to 
ayus. It is in the Atharvaveda that we may see the growth of the plural 
use to denote vital functions.^** We may surmise with Keith*" that the 
origin of the various notions regarding prana may be traced in part 
at least to A V' 1 0.8.9 where the head is compared to a drinking bowl 
with seven seers in the apertures. The seven here appear to refer to 
the two eyes, two ears, two nostrilsand the mouth. As is seen from the 
explanation proffered at Brhad. Up. 2.2.3-4 where the Atharvaveda 
verse is quoted in full , and also supported by Mund. Up. 2. 1 .8 where 
commentingon the ‘seven pranas* Sankara says that they are ‘called 
seven because there are seven orifices in the head which lead to 
them’, an explanation tallying with the Atharvavedasiaiemcni. 

In several Brahmana texts** pranah occurs probably with the same 
connotation, viz., vital functions. Nevertheless in the earliest stratum 
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of Upani^dic texts designated ‘Brahmanic’ by Bcivalkar andRanade 
we have at least one clear reference to the occurrence of the word 
pranah to mean sense-functions, namely, at Chand» Up. 2.7.1 (cf. 
2.11.1) where prana, vac, caksuh, srotram, manas, the five pranas, 
are given as the most excellent (parovariyarpsi) . In a somewhat later 
passage** Prsyapati is said to have created the active functions 
(karm^i) of speech, seeing, hearing etc. where it is added that these 
are called pranah because when death (mrt}n) took possession of 
them they became so many forms of the central life-principle 
(madhyamah pranah). In the legend of the rivalry of the boily 
functions at Ch. Up, 5. 1.1-15 vac, cakshuh, srotram and tnanasare 
ultimately made to recognize breath (prana) as their most excellcn t 
superioranditisadded “Verily they donotcall them ‘Speeches’, nor 
‘Eyes’, nor ‘Ears’, nor ‘Minds’. They call them the ‘Breaths’ ( prana/i) 
for the vital breath is all these”. In what may be considered to be a 
laterversion of thesame dispute occurringatfir/iad. f/p. 6.1. 1-16 (cf. 
6.3.2; Kaus. Up, 3.3) the term P/ana/i applies to the above functions 
plus a sixth, namely, procreation. On the term pranah occurring at 
Ch. Up. 5.1.6 Hume** makes the significant observation that ‘the 
word might almost be translated ‘Senses’ but ‘Functions’ would 
perhaps more accurately represent the quaint old idea in the 
modern scientific terminology’. It will be remembered that the term 
devah was also used in the same sense at this period. The earliest*^ 
enumeration of pranas as sense-functions gives the usual five, vi/.., 
prana (smell)**, vac, caksuh, srotram, manas; the same list of pranas 
occurs in later texts*^ too but in these contexts the first pranais used 
in the sense of the ‘breath’ — the general funcUon of which ‘smell- 
ing* is considered as an aspect. The pranas arc also given as six*’, 
namely, the above five plus rctas, sc^ven, as previously indicated; 
eight, the latter seven plus var**; or even ten .*'^This last enumeration 
of pranas as ten (which are called the ten Rudras) is important for 
the Sarhkhya theory of sense-functions inasmuch as they probably 
refer to the five motor functions (karmendriya) and the five cogni- 
tive functions (huddhfndriya) as Sankara him.self explains.*® The 
general senses ol sense-functions is P »und for pr^ah in several other 
Upani^dic passages belonging to the middle period.*^ In a late 
passage at Aiaus. l/p. 2. 15®* the word p/ana/iisapplied toamultitude 
of categories which include the sense-functions as well, showing a 
marked development of its earlier sense. 

None of the a * »ove-discussed terms denoting sense-functions have 
survived in the post-upanisadic period, and the usual term for the 
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sense organ or Function in all later systems of Indian philosophy is 
indriya. Although the origin of the term can be traced to the Rgveda 
and it occurs also in the Atharvaveda^ yet it is curious that the term 
is never found in the plural referringtosense-funclionsin Upani^dic 
textssuch as are included within the first two groups by Belvalkar and 
Ranade in their stratification. In Rgveda 1.165.8 Indra says that he 
slew Vrtra with indriya. On this term Max-Miiller observes that ‘we 
must . . . translate it here not only by might but by Indra’s peculiar 
might. Indriya as derived from Indra means originally Indra-hood, 
then power in general, just as vcrcthraghna in Zend means victory 
in general though originally it meant the slaying of Vrtra.*®' In 
Rgveda 1.85.2 where the Maru ts as Riidras®^ are said to generate the 
might of Indra®® it is clear that the term has the same significance.®® 
The plural indriyani occursm connection with Indra in the Rgveda 
in more than one place,®’ but it is difficult to agree with Sayana that 
they refer to sense-facul tics®®. In the Atharvaveda indriyam occurs in 
several places®*^ without any particular reference to Indra, referring 
to ‘human strength* and in one instance,’® perhaps, bordering on 
the notion of sense-power, as Whitney has taken it.’* This surmise is 
strengthened by the fact that "paheendriyani manah sas^inf in 
Atharvaveda (19.9.5) must refer to some kind of sense-organ or 
function. The singular indri]ya/n occurs three times’‘''in the Upanisads 
and in the scnsi', probably, of the power of the sense-organs taken 
collectively, as Sankara has understood it’'. It is, however, only in late 
LJpani^ds, Kadia, etc., that the plural indriyani occurs in the sense 
of faculties.’^' A curious occurrence of the plural use is found in Kaus. 
Up, (2. 15) wherein the dying father’s bequest of his various powers 
to his son it is said that ‘the son having comc! lies down on top 
touching organs with organs (indriyairasyendriyani samsprsya)' 
where the sense of the term possibly is ‘limb*. This is exactly the sense 
in which Sahkarananda’s (Commentary understands it {indriyani) 
and therefore to regard the term in this context as referring to the 
functions of smelling, seeing, hearing, tasting etc. as Keith has 
done,’® seems to depend on a wrong reading of the passage. 

Apart from the sporadic use of two or three other terms signifying 
different aspects of sense-functions, the four terms we have discussed 
above mu.st be con.sidered as the usual designations of sense- 
functions in the t//>anjsads. The isolated use of the term karmaniior 
active functions’® in Brhad. Up, ( 1 .5.2 1 ) occurs in a passage already 
referred to above, which .says that ‘Prajapati created the active 
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funclions (karmani, lit. activities) and when created they strove with 
one another: ‘I am going to speak’ the voice began. ‘I am going to 
see' said the eye. ‘lam going to hear’ said the car. So spake the other 
functions, each according to his activity (karma) ’. It is not diflicult 
to see the importance of this term for the later Sahkhyan concep- 
tions of karmendriya which, however, has bc'cn restricted to apply 
on ly to the motor functions. A diflcrcnt aspect of the sense functions 
appear in Brhad. Up. (3.2. 1-9) where the organs of smell, speech, 
tongue, eye, ear, mind, hands and skin are enumerated as the eight 
grahas and their corrcsjxinding objects odour, name, taste, form, 
sound, desire, action and touch are set over against them as the 
iiiigrahas. Keith, perhaps following Sankara, sees lu're ‘possibly an 
indication since Graha may mean seizer, that the s(>ul was fettered 
by the organs and their activities, an idea carried out in the phrase 
bandsofthe heart’ which is first found in the Chiindogya Upanisad.'^ 
But a comparison of this passage with Ait. Lip. ( 1 .3.3-10) where the 
inability of the sense-functions to gi asp (grahitam) food without the 
vivifying powvr of Atman is mentioiu'd, and, with Kaus. Up. 3.4 
where the functions arc said to obtain (apnoti) their objects, 
confirms the view that the term graha here ref<*rs, as Keith himself 
is compelled to admit later,’” to the pc^wer of the senses in seeking 
out their objects and enji)ying them, ;ts is implied in Hume’s 
rendering of graha as ‘appn*hender’.’‘*That such a conception is not 
unusual in the lipanisads 'is proved by the fact that at Kaus. Up. 2.3 
the divinities (devaiah) speech, breath, eye, ear, mind and intelli- 
gence* are called avarodbn.is, rendered by Hume as ‘procurers’.”** 
In concl usion it may be piiinted out i hat asiudy of the above terms 
shows the importance of the Upanis.<licviewofsc!ise-functionsand 
vital activities for later Indian speculation. I’he ascripton of ‘divin- 
ity’, i.e , macrocosmic or super-human power, to the cognitive and 
conative senses in the individual has clearly left its mark on the later 
conception that the yogin by practice of meditation can acquire the 
super-normal faculties of the ‘divine eye’ arid the ‘divine ear’. It is 
perhaps in the Buddhist books”* tha. ♦his conception is for the first 
time clearly enunciated. An intermediary stage in the development 
oftheBuddhistconceptionmaybesecnin Ch. Up. (8. 12.5)“ where 
manas is called the divine eye (daivam caksuh) of the Atman by 
means of which one sees the desires in the Brahman-region and 
rejoices. Accon • ig to Sankara this means that the mind (of the 
yogin) apprehends all things, subtle as well as hidden and remote. 
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In view of the above it is unnecessary to connect dibba-cakkhu and 
dibba-sota of early Buddhism, as does Mrs Rhys Davids, with the 
mythological deva or devata Vorthy men of the other worlds* with 
whom in jhana one converses in order to *proflt by their wider 
knowledge oflife*. According to her the prefix dibba (divya) means 
‘belonging to devas* and refers to ‘deva-conditions’.“The foregoing 
discussion should have made it amply clear that in the early Indian 
view the mindas the sense-power par-exce//enceis potentially super- 
human as is indicated by the epithets daiva, deva, devata etc. and is 
the most important psychological aspect of the individualised pransP^ 
or universal Vital Force identified as prajhatman mih the empirical 
Brahman.*** 
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Pali ‘Vado Vedeyyo’ and Upanisadic 
‘ Avaki-Anadarah ’ 


In ihc fanious ‘Sandilya-vidya’ Section of the Clmidogyn Upanisad 
( S. 1 4 . 1 -4) , also idund in a somewhat different version in the ^iapatha 
Brahmana ( 1 0.6.3) ‘ , occurs the following: ‘ . . Now, verily, a person 
{puru^) con.sists of volition (Aratu). According its his volition is in 
thivS world, so docs he become on departing hence {Hah pretya) . So 
let him exercise for hiinsc'lf volition. Consisting of mind ( manomaya ) , 
having a body of lil’e {prana-Sarimh) , of the colour of light (hba- 
rupah)t of true conception, of the nature of akiisa, possessing all 
actions, all desires, all smells, all tastes, perv^adingall this, speechless 
and mdini:rcnt(avakyanadarah) . . . lhisself(at/na) ol mine within 
the heart — this is Brahma^ — into him shall I evolve^ on departing 
fiom here.’ The Satapatha Brahtnana version, while generally 
agreeing with the above, has the latter part as follows: 'Let him 
meditate on the Self (Atinanam), consisting of mind . . . 
etc. . . changingitsshape atwill,swi{iaslhought,oftrucconceplion, 
and resolve, possessing all smells, and tastes, which holds sway over 
all th(' regions and pervades ad this, which is speechless and 

indi/i'erent (avakkam-anadaram) that self of lile [prana) is my 

self (alma)\ hence departing, into (this) self (Ainuinam) shall 1 
evolve.’ A study of those passages shows that the attributes ‘speech- 
less’ and ‘indifferent’ refer to the pantheistic Atmanv/hkh isimma- 
nentin the transmigrating indKidual sell in all its vicissitudes. 

In his commentary on the Chendogya Upanisad, Sankara inter- 
prets the term 'manomaya puru^' as ‘the self that resides in the 
pranaic or subtle body, i.e., the lihga, consisting of the two energies 


^University of Ceylon Review, Vol. $, No. 2. 194.5. 
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of consciousness (vijhaha) and activity (kriya)/^ That the self-trans- 
migrates in the form of tlie Uhga is attested to at Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, 4.4.6, which says ‘where one’s mind is attached, the lihga 
goes thereto with action . . . \ Hence the passage may be taken 
generally lo refer to the mental or intelligential self of the person 
departing from this life; it is to be observed that pretya and other 
forms of pra V/in most L’panii^dic contexts® imply the departure of 
the individual self atdeath. But the epithets beginning with manomaya 
can apply in the ultimate analysi.s, only to the macrocosmic Atman, 
as the Brahmana text clearly shows and is interpreted by Sa^ana in 
his Bhasya on the Madhyandina recension.® Similarly, Sankara 
regards these attributes as belonging to Isvara or C»od, although he 
inicrprcls " kralumayah puru^h" as the individual self (y/Va)’ who is 
said to become what he wills to be, having departed from I his world.® 
In fact , the pantheistic nature of the Atman described is patent from 
the epithet ‘ sarvamidamahhi\yapia\auA the whole passage has to be 
taken in this double sense, as most similar passages in the Upanisads 
which maintain the identity of the micrcKOsm and the macrocosm. 

A comparison with other early Upanisadic texts clearly 
demonstrates that the particular sell' described by the terms 
' manomayah pranasanro hharupah' is what may be calltd the 
anchistologicalixspecuA the Upanisadic A mi, in, often also called the 
vijhanatrnan. That the individual self has several aspects is proved 
not only by the famous ‘panafikosa’ theory of the Taiuiriya Vp. 
(2.3.1, 4.1) but also by many other contexts (e.g. Brhad., 1. 5.3; 4. 4.5 
etc.) . According to the Taiu/riva doctrine, just as the manomayasvM 
is encased within the pranamaya, so is the \ijhanamaya self posited 
within the manomaya. But, since manas is also one of the sense- 
funedonsin a way, and is therefore a prana,’ itis not surprising to find 
the vijhanamaya self it.sclf being referred to as ‘ the person among t he 
functions (pranesu), inside the heart, an (eifulgenl) light etc.’ 
( Brhad., 4.3. 7) , ‘who btnng born attai ns a body and is joined by evils, 
and departing, on dying (utkramanmriyamanah) , leaves the body 
and discards (those) evils’ (i7>ic/.8). Itisunnecess<iry topointoutthat 
this is the same self as the one that is cryptically called ‘Indra’ in 
Tail. Up. (1.6.1). with regard to the djing person, and in Aitareya, 
(1.3.12,14) with regard to the pantheistic Atman as it enters the 
human body alter the latter’s first creation in order to enliven it. It 
is significant that this self is also regarded in the former context as 
the ‘/nanomayaperson.immortaljresplendent (hiranmaya) ,mthm 
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the space inside the heart...’ Thus the two terms manomaya and 
vijnanamaya are promiscuously employed to denote the self as 
.vu/v/Vorat death (cf. Brhad., 4.4.4; Tail., 2.8. 1 ; 3. 1 0.5) . The progress 
of’ this anchistological self in its several stages from the moment of 
departure frt)m one body till it is rebt>rn in a fresh one is fully 
described at Brhad, Vp.^ 4.4. 1-2, thus: ‘When this self® becomes 
weak, as it were, is reduced to senselessness, then the functions 
[pranah) get concentrated within him: he collecLs into himself all 
these' particles of energy and descends into the heart . . . [thus he 
becomt'sunirie'd(e'/:/7>/7/if;j)withhisfunctions(rl.^i7iae/.,2.4.14)] . . . 
Of him (thus unified) the he'art-tip becemies luminous; by that 
become luminous, (he self (iUntan) leaves. In tlu* wake e)l' him 
leaving, lile leaves; in the wake of life leaving all the viUil functions 
leave; he becomes (just) consciousness {sa [?] vihhano bhavalt), 
(and) as that very (eva) consciousness, he descends (into a womb) 
over again (anvavak/ama//).’" I have shown (loc.nt.) that this thcor)' 
of rebirth has at least this much in common with the Buddhist 
explanation of (he phenomenon, that the departing and surviving 
factor is some form of consciousness (vijhana, Pali — vihhana). 
Ftjrthermore, from the foregoing contexts it becomes clear that this 
Upanisadic sc*ll in transmigration is held to be radiant or effulgent 
( bharupajyotir, hiranniaya) — an idea forcefully expressed in Brhad. 
Up. (4.3.9) where the vijhanawayarpuru^ (thesameas theselfin the 
dream state) is identified with the selfthat arises from thecrematory- 
oblation in the form of ‘the person of the colour of light 
( hhasvaravarnah) ’. Thisat tribution radiance to the anchistological 
vijhanatman in the IJ pan i^ads appears to b<! the result of the notion 
that at death the person disc ards the evils of the body, its mentioned 
above, but it is necessary to remember that from the Buddhist point 
of view'" it appears to be a fallacy a; ising from the confusion of the 
\ijhanaUnanassnr^A\o\ with the v/yrana of the perfected individual.'* 
Now, the characteristic of the atnian as found in the passages 
under discussion, that are more im[K)rtant for the Pali terminologi- 
cal parallelism than those dealt with in the prreeding paragraph, are 
the two contained in the Chando^ya phrase " avaki-anadaraf/ and 
the Satapalha Brahmana.*i " avakkam-anadaram' . Both "avakf and 
"avakkam' can be grammatically regarded as possessive adjectival 
formations, and mean literally ‘speech-less', i.e. ‘non-speaking’, as 
most translators lake them.'^ But, as Sankara correctly remarks,** 
‘the denial ot speech (vaA) here is purely illustrative (upa- 
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lak^narthah) , for it stands for the denial of all the sense-functions 
(karanani) . . an interprctationjustifedbythes[>ecial importance 
given to vacas compared with the other functions in the Upanii^ds^^. 
It is often seen that speech heads the list of pranas or cognitive and 
motor functions (e.g. C/ia/id/f/p., 5.1.1-15; Kaush. Up,, 3.4-8 etc). 
Thus the meaning of the epithet ‘un-speaking* here must be taken 
in the broader sense of‘pon-agent’; thatis tosay, the /Imia/i is devoid 
ol' agency. But in view of such passages as Brhad. Up,, 4.3.26 where 
they4^/7ia/iisheldtobcthe‘spcaker’ (i.e., agent) parcxceUcncc,\hc 
above interpretation would appear to present a contradiction. So 
Sankara in order to meet this difficulty interprets the term 'avakf as 
‘possessed of no organs such as speech {sci. but nevertheless, the 
speaker etc.).’ {loc. ciL) The difficulty, however, results from the 
confusion of the sense of "aunarf in ihe passage, which seems to 
waver belween the microcosmic and the macrocosmic applications. 

The same doubt seems to assail the investigator in atlempting to 
decide the exact connotation of the word anadarah. The form, like 
avaki, occurs only in these contexts and is lo be taken similarly as a 
po55Cv.vm' adjectival formation, literally meaning ‘unconcerned’ or 
‘indifferenT, that is lo say, ‘not moved by external events* That in 
the (Jpanisadic period the verb a^ Vcfr meant ‘to regardV)r ‘be 
concerned with’ is seen in Brhad, Up,, 6.2.3, where anadriya is usc^d 
in the sense of ‘disregarding*. The Upanisadic application of these 
epithets to the Atman may be compared with the similar attribution 
to the Puru,sa (spirit) of ‘percipience, (yet) non-agency and neutral- 
ity’ (rnadhyasthyarn drastrlvam akarirbhavasca) in the Sahkhya- 
Karika ( 19). The very' next Karika (20), in fact, asserts that ‘it is only 
by the association with the lihga (or the transmigrating subtle body) 
that the "indillcrcntone' {udasfna) (i.e. the Puru^) becomes ag-cn/ 
as it were (iva),' Thus it is seen that in these philosophies the denial 
olagencyand co/icer/i applies in reality only to the macrocosmic Self 
or Spirit but not to the macrocosmic correlates of these in the two 
systems, particularly not lo the transmigrating self*. Yet itis significant 
for the ensuing discussion that even the macrocosmic Self is re- 
garded in the Saiikhyaand the late UpanLsadsani' en]oyvr' (bhoktr), 
i.e. ‘the expcriencer’.^** 

Now, it is of great significance for the evolution of early Indian 
religious and philosophical thought to find an apparently similar 
denial in early Buddhism of the self ( alta) or consciousness ( vihhana) 
as the ‘speaker and feeler (expericncer) {vado vedcyyoY, This 
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expression occurs only twice in the Pali nikayasand both instances 
are found in the Majjhima Nikaya. In the Second or 'Sabb^va Sutta' 
of that collection it is said that the uninstructed, common person 
owing to irrational thihking may come to hold one of the following 
six false views {ditthi): ‘1 have a self (aita)\ I have not a self; by self 1 
perceive self; by self 1 perceive non-self (analtanarn) ; by non-self I 
perceive self; or (finally) his erroneous view is to hold that 'this self 
(atta) of mine, the spc;iA:erand feeler {vado vedcyyo) (that) experi- 
ences the fruit of g(K)d and bad acts (kammanarn), that for me is 
(identical with) the Alinan (Cosmic SclO. permanent, constant, 
eternal, unchanging, that will stand fast for all eternity’ {MN, 1.8)** 
Asthe cornmentatorBuddhagho^explainsit, the term "vado' in this 
context literally means ‘speaker’ or ‘the agent of the act of speak- 
ing’,^* which like the (Jpani.^dic parallel 'avakf must be taken in the 
broadtT sense of ‘agent’ in general. Similarly, ' vedcyyo' means the 
‘feeler’ or ‘the agent of experience’*^'*. I'hc more irnportiini occur- 
rence (MN, 1.258) of this expression, however, is in the famous 
Mahatanhiisahkhaya Sutta’ (58). A monk, Sali by name, comes to 
entertain the pernicious view that, as he understood the Ix)rd’s 
teaching of the Doctrine, ‘the same (tadeva)'^^ consciousness 
{vinnanam) runs on and continues {sic. after death) without break 
of identity {anannam)}'^ In his commentary Buddhaghosa com- 
pletely ignores the force tif "tadeva' and 'anannain' and lakes the 
statement as a Hat denial of any surviving facU>r such as vinnanaj^'* bu t 
as Oldenberg, Keith and Mrs Rhys Davids have shown, what is 
denied here is only the belief that the surviving consciousness that 
runson and continuesin va/nsara is identically the same as the living 
consciousness. Sati is sternly rebuked by the Buddha for holding this 
pernicious view, and isconsequendy asked to c/c/J/ic his conception 
of vimiana {katamam lain Sad vinnanam}) — be it noted that this 
request to define it would not have been necessar)' at all if the 
Buddha had started with a flat denial of a surviving vinnana of any 
and every kind of description — ^and Sati replies; ‘Sir, it is that sprakci 
and feeler {vado vedcyyo), who experienf cs ipatisamveded) the 
results of good and bad acts, in this or that existence {latra tatva) ’. 
Sati is again rebuked and told that such a vinnana must be purely 
empirical, arising only by way of causation {padccasamuppannarn) 
and not coming about without assignable conditions {annaira 
paccaya natlhi vinn^assa sambhavo). Then follows a long analysis 
of such empirical consciousness. It is highly significant that this very 
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analysis is immediately succeeded by an unmistakably emphatic 
assertion of an extra-empirical element or factor at conception, 
which must be present along with the physical elements if the latter 
is to be successful, and, which is called the gandhabba (p. 265^6). 
Elsewhere,*^ I have shown that this gandhabba is no other than the 
" samvattanika-vinh^a' (MN, 11.262), that is, the consciousness that 
evolves (in samsara), said to descend into the mother’s womb for 
successful conception and parturition, clearly from outside as E.}. 
Thomas has argued, “ in more than one place in the early nikayas 
{DN, 11.63; MN, 11.501 etc.). The history of the evolution of this 
concept of the anchistological gandhablja shows that even some of 
the later Buddhist schools, interpreting the surviving factor as some 
being (satla) or personality (puggala) endowed with a full sense- 
apparatus and even, in the opinion of some, a subtle, transporting 
(ativahika) body of some sort comparable to the lihga-^sarira, had 
forgotten the exact import of the concept and ignored the term 
completely.^ But in my discussion oflht* subject already 
referred to, I pointed out with adequate justification that the term, 
at least for early Buddhism, meant the .vam.w/7f consciousne.ss’ 
although having no empirical relation.ship with semse functions, etc., 
as implied by the upani.sadic notion of the />/aria/r body or lihgu and 
therefore impossible to be regarded as cither agent or vxpcricnccr. 

The above considerations would suHicc to demonstrate that, by 
the denial of the attributes of ‘spiking’ and ‘feeling’ to the surviving 
factor as implied in the refutation of Sati’s view that the conscious- 
ness that fares on and continues in samsarais vado vedcyyo, and also 
by th<‘ refu-sal to identify it with any pcvmancntand unchangingscM 
(atta) , Early Buddhism took a stand radically dill'erent from the one 
taken by the UpanisadsWiih regard to the important phenomenon 
of rebirth. As the above discussion of the Chandogya passage 
suggested the epithets avaki-anadarah were in the ultimate analysis 
applied only to the marrocosmic Atman or, as Saiikara interpreted 
it, to God {isvara), but the foregoing discus.sion of the Buddhist 
phrase .should have made it amply clear that early Buddhism not only 
denied the existence of any .such pantheistic Soul but directly 
applied the denial of the said attributes to the surviving factor itself. 
Herein lies the important distinction between the two apparently 
parallel u.sages — a distinction that is of the highest importance in a 
comparative study of the Atman doctrine of the Upanisads in 
relation to the Buddhist view of anatia.^ 
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aita nicTo dhuvo sas.satf) aviparinamadhammo 5as.saiisamam lath *eva thassati 
tP. 

21. ‘ Tattha vadaii ti vado. \'acikamma.s.sa karako ti vuitam hoti (Pi. 1. p. 71). The 
form is made from mol \ad, to speak, with iht agent suffix -as. 

22. * Vediyaiiti vedeyyo. Jatuiti, anubha\ tticati vuttam hotf ( ibid ) . The form again 
is agent suffix added lo a ba.se vale nr vedaya, from the root vid. to feel. 

23. That is the .same as of the person when he was living. 

24. The translation is in agi cement with that of Chalmers (5/1/j Vol. V, p. 183). 

25. Cg.. Pi. II. p. 305. 

26. In Buddha, p. 228 (cf. 253), Buddhist Philosophy, p. 79 and Sak\a, p. .322, 
respcclivcl> 

27. This volume, pp. 175 If. 
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28. History iff Buddhist Thought^ p. 10.5. 

29. St f‘ dist:u.v;ion in this volume, pp. 1 75 ff. 

30. As I intend to present in forthconiiiif^ publication on Atman and .\naita. (The 
rererence is probably to the autlioi \ article entitled ‘An aspect of Upani.^dic 
atmanand Buddhi.st anatta, which is reproduced in this volume. See Article pp. 
257 ff. Editor) 
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Vedic Gandharva and Pali 
Gandhabba* 


A scientific analysis of the ancient literature of India in the light of 
the modern conclusions of anthropology and allied sciences, as has 
been accomplished in the case of the parallel literature of ancient 
Greece,* remains yet a desideratum. This need can only be satisfied 
if Indological studies are advanced much farther than the state to 
which they have so far been brought by the combined efibrts of 
international scholars amongst whom the most notable arc Western 
savants. Moreover, the comparative study of the mythological, 
religious and philosophical ideas of the Veda in relation to Jainism, 
Buddhism and subsequent systems has not received sufficient atten- 
tion. Critical students cannot fail to observe the historical connec- 
tions between the ideologies and concepts of the Veda and those of 
early Pali Buddhism. Elsewhere* it has been endeavoured to estab- 
lish the relationship that subsists between vedic yak^ and Pali 
yakkha, particularly in their non-mythological or philosophical 
import In thispaperitisproposedtodeal with the equally important 
concept of gandharva as found in ilic vedic literat ure including the 
Upanisads, and seek to determine its bearing on the Buddhist term 
gandhabba whose eschatological, or, better perhaps, anchistological,® 
implication is of considerable significance for the theories ofanalia 
and survival. 

§ 1 . The origin of the mythological notion oi gandharva, as found 
several times in the Rgveda, goes b.tck at least to the Indo-Iranian 
period, if not to the Indo-European epoch and, as will be indicated 
in the course of this discussion, very probably harks back to a still 
remoter past The identity of Vedic gandharva and Iranian 


* University of Ceylon Review, Vot 3, No 1, 194.5. 
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gandarewa — a concept always found in the singular in the Avesta — 
iscertainly beyond dispute.’ Macdonell has demonstrated that in the 
RgVeda too the earlier usage is singular and that the plural notion 
{o{ gandharvas) develops only in course of time.® In the Avesta there 
\sahc\x\^ gandarewa whodwellsin theseaVouruka^andisdefeated 
by the heroic Keres^pa.’ He is described as ‘golden-hoofed’ 
(zairipasna) ® and is represented as a dragon-like mon ster of the abyss 
dwelling in the water.® Thus it is natural to find in the eighth book 
of the RgVeda, regarded by some as the earliest portion, Indra 
fighting for Kutsa against the gandharva (8.1.11), and, in the only 
other place he is mentioned in that book, it is related how ‘Indrain 
groundless realmsof space pierced the Gandharva through, that he 
might make the Brahman’s strength increase’ (8.66.5; cf. A\\ 
4.37.8) . The.se passages no doubt reflect the Indo-Iranian character 
of the gandharva as a monster guarding the abysmal waters,*® for 
Indra’s function of releasing the pent up waters is a prominent 
feature of most of his heroic exploits in the Rgveda}^ Thus even in 
the Rgveda the gandharva is called ‘the gandharva of the waters’ 
{aparp gandharvah, 9.86.36) or ‘the gandharva in the waters’ 
(gandharva' psu, 1 0. 1 0.4) , and the waters (apah) are said to s^ibserve 
to him (10.139.4). His female counterpart (gandhar\i) is similarly 
connected with the water (10.11.2), and his consort is elsewhere 
referred to as ‘the aqueous nymph’ (apya 10.10.4) or ‘the 
woman , . . moving in the waters’ (apsara . . . yo^ , 10.123.5). The 
latter usage no doubt shows the origin of the general term apsaras 
which later becomes the common designation of the wives of the 
gandharvas 'ds a class. These references to the gandharva 's connec- 
tion with the waters or the flood are most probably ‘survivals’ from 
a very primitive stratum of belief than the earliest preserved by Indo- 
European documents, and would take us back, in very remote 
antiquity, to a primitive myth concerning a monster of the abyss, as 
has been inferred from other sources by anthropologists.*’ It must 
be observed, however, that, in the Rgveda, the ‘waters’ referred to 
as the abode of the gandharva have come to be identified with the 
celestial waters (rajarnsi) in the firmament (4.53.5)*^ and, conse- 
quently, the gandharva is called the ‘celestial gandharva' (divyo 
gandharvah, 10,123.7; cf. 8.66.5) and is described as ‘measuring 
rajas' or ‘the mid-realm’ ( 10. 1 39.4-6) . When he is said to guard the 
abode of Soma, the connection with celestial waters can again be 
inferred inasmuch as i t is a.sserted in other places that rajarnsi is the 
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abode of SomaJ® Considering such evidence it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that gandharva *s connection with water is one of the 
earliest traits of his character surviving from a very remote antiquity 
as indicated also by the Avesta, and, it is unnecessary to seek to 
explain it as a secondary development during the period 

as Keith has doneJ^ 

In the plural the gandharvasxn the Rgvcda appear in a diversity 
of functions — a very confusing fact but one that clearly points to the 
complex nature of the original gandharva-myih — and belong to 
what has been called by Wintcmitz ‘the lower mythology of the 
Rgvcda^' being ‘demigods of the same region as the apsarases*.*^ It 
must be remarked, however, that the Rgveda does not show a 
definite class of gandharvas as such enumerated regularly with 
other groups of mythical beings as frequently found in the later 
Vedic and post-Vcdic literature.*® 

§ 2. Concerning the original significance of the gandharva- 
concept there is marked disagreement among the authorities: to 
Kuhn he is a cloud spirit; to Wallis, the rising sun; to Bergaigne, 
Soma; to Hopkins, the genius of the moon; to Roth, the rainbow; to 
Mannhardt, E.H. Meyer and von Schroeder, ‘a wind-spirit, deve- 
loped out of the conception of the spiritsof the dead . . .’.According 
to Hillebrandt the word means ‘giant’, a name applied to different 
potencies. The late Prof. Keith while referring to these diverse 
opinions refrains from passing any definite judgement himself.*® It 
will be seen from the ensuing discussion that these suggestions 
withbut exception suffer from the seriousdefect of over-emphasising 
a single aspect of the character of Rgvcdic gandharva while ignoring 
others, and curiously enough, pay no attention to the undeniable 
historical fact of his identity with the Avestanganefarewa, which must 
point clearly to the conception of an aqueous monster of the abyss, 
whose lower part was probably similar to that of a horse,” connected 
with the primitive myth of the Sun and the pool.** If as much be 
conceded as proved, it would not be so absurd, as may prima facie 
appear, to connect the term with Greek kentauros in spite of so- 
called phonetical difficulties,** for there certainly exist several re- 
semblances between the two conceptions that cannot be so easily 
brushed aside. 

§ 3. In Greek too the original meaning of the term kentauros is 
held to be very doubtful,” a fact which may reasonably be taken as 
referring to a savage” origin of the myth comparable to the one 
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indicated by the similar obscurity regarding the etymology of both 
the Avestan and the Vedic words. In Greek mythology the mother of 
the first centaur or of the race of centaurs (properly kentauroi) is 
said to be Ncphcle who was formed by Zeus out of a cloud (as the 
name imports) .**Thisnodoubtisreminiscent of the aqueous origin 
of the Indo-Iranian concept, as shown above, and, perhaps, as Kuhn 
surmised, its relation with the cloud; in fact, Sayana in several 
contextsidcnufies the gandharvavnih the ra//J-r/oL/d.^®Thc father of 
the centaurs, Ixion, whose parentage is variously given, is related to 
have been ‘bound to a burning wheel, which revolves for ever, in the 
air or (later) in the under-world*.^’ Now, if this refers to the Sun, as 
it probably does, then we may plausibly connect the fact with the 
solar aspect of the Vedic gandhat'va}^ Furthermore, Greek mythol- 
ogy generally represents the centaurs as monsters with horses tails, 
being in shape part man and part horse.^ Here, apart from the 
already alluded to conception of the gnndarewH as a monster with 
‘goldcn-/»oo/.v , it maybe pointed out that the Rgveda often connects 
the gandhui'vaWn h the /jor.vc”'and later mythology refers to a breed 
of AorA’C5 called the (iandharv'as,’*^ whose mother is said to be the 
Gandharvi mentioned in /!?!'( 10.1 1.2).’*'“' Another ven' important 
parallel is furnished by the fact that a centaur is said to have tried to 
violate the daughter of King Dexamenos’*'* and ciiriotisly in tlu' 
Atharvaveda the gandharvas arc pictured as libertines with a predi- 
lection for human females (§*1 I ). The Satyrs <>f Dionysos’ train, who 
bear a striking resemblance to the centaurs by vHrtue of themselves 
possessing horses* tails, with quasi-human and grotesque build, are 
described as ‘spirits of the wild life of woods and hills, particularly o( 
their unrestrained and unguided fertility’ and also as being ‘always 
sexually excited’.^ These traits of the Satyrs, assimilated to the 
centaurs, may be related to the fact that in the Atharvaveda the 
gandharvasarc represented as ‘spirits of the woods* and are notori- 
ous for their redundant sexual strength for which they arc dreaded 
by human beings.’*® Greek mythology also refers to a ‘wine^jar’ that 
was ‘the common propei ly of the Centaurs*,’*’ and this too may go 
back to a common source whence is derived the gandharva *s con- 
nection with the exhilarating drink Soma in the Rgveda found also 
\n lV\e Avesta in t\\c gandarewa’s guardianship of Haoma.’'’ In view 
of such evidence the identity ofVedic gandharva and Avestan ganda- 
/ewa with Greek kentaurosmayhe regarded as more than probable 
in spite of the so<alled phonetical difficulties; the objection to their 
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identification purely on phonetical grounds may not be so valid 
considering the acknowledged obscurity of the etymology of all the 
three terms, particularly as it is a well-known linguistic fact that 
proper names, like numerals etc., are less amenable to normal 
phonetical processes an<l more liable to analogymd other ‘abnor- 
mal’ influences.^ 

§ 4. The traditional derivation of the term gandharva from 
gandha (odour) is first suggested by a passage in the Athaivaveda 
( 1 2. 1 .23) where the two words arc clearly used in alliteration’” and 
another which says that the gandharvasand apsaras subsist on sweet 
odour (8. 10.27) . The idea no doubt goes back to the Rgvedic context 
where the gandharva is said to wear a beautiful scented (surabhi) 
garment (10.123.7). Perhaps, as Wallis conjectured, even here the 
word surabhi might have been intended as a [)lay on the word 
gandha in gandharva.'^^^ Although this popular derivation or 
volkclymoiogk^^ cannot be seriously taken to throw any light on the 
I cal origin of the term, yet, as will be seen below, the Atharvavcdic 
statement that the gandhar\'as and the apsaras, ‘share the odour 
which the herbs, which the waters bear’ (12.1.23) is of particular 
signilicance for the post-Rgvedic evolution ol thc term, even during 
the period of early Buddhism. The tradition is seen to continue 
through the Brahnianas. The Satapatha Brahniana says that the 
gandhanasand apsaras 'affect sweet scents’ (9.4. 1 , 4) and refers to 
'the Iragrance that arises upon the earth, which the plants and the 
^viUers hold, which the gandharvas and tlie a/7.svi/a.v partake of. . .' 
(12.1.2,3). 

§ .5. Apart from the original connection of the gandharva with the 
(celestial) waters, mainly as their g^^ardian, which can be deduced 
from certain ‘.survivals’ in the Rgcda, it is to be notrd that the 
/?gvec/a itself gives greater prominence to certain derivative charac- 
teristics of the gandharva or the gandhar\'as which deserve special 
attention. It will be .seen that most of these traits recall the original 
aqueous implications of the concept and develop into .strange and 
novel features only in the later Vedi( literature, especially in the 
Atharvaveda, Itis thus asasidc-devclopmcntof the original aqueous 
notion that wc find in the ninth book of the Rgveda a di.stinct 
connection of the gandharva with Soma. He is there .said to protect 
the dwelling place of Soma Pavamana (9.83.4) , as later he becomes 
the guardian cf at of water (1. 22.24 ).‘*^ This parallel guardianship 
of Soma and the celestial waters is as early as the Indo-Iranian period 
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as referred to above (§ 3). In the Rgveda Soma is the immortality- 
bestowing, nectar-like drink of the gods called amrta (5.2.3)^’ and, 
the gandharva is said to have 'found the immortal waters (amrtani 
niuna)\ where Sayana etymologizes on "gandharva' as "gavam 
udakmam dharta)' (10.123.4). This connection of the gandharva 
with Soma Pavamwa (i.e. the purifying juice of the Soma plant) 
leads to his further connection with the plan ti tself: The gandharvas 
have seized hold of him (i.e. the Soma plant) and in the Soma laid 
thejuice (somerasamadadhuh) *.^This pelage not only establishes 
the gandharva's poM/er to impart the vital essence to plants, for this 
rasa is no other than retasin man (and animals) but also explains 
their peculiar connecdon with remedial herbs as later found in the 
i4£/iamiveda.^^Itisofextremesigni(icance, then, that the gandharva 
as the guardian of Soma Pavam^a is, in one context at least, 
identified in the Rgveda with Soma himself: "Gandharva of the 
floods, divine, beholding men, Soma, may he reign as King of all the 
world* (9.86.36) . The secret of such idcndfication of objects that arc 
analogous or similar in some point, or related by some such loose 
connection as that of the possessor and the possessed, is to be found 
in what R.R. Schmidt has called the 'law of similarity' or 'the 
similarity<oncepdon* which is the outcome of magic; and is thus 
'proto-logical* or ‘prelogical’,^^ that very same tendency which is at 
the root of the Brahmanicid principle of bandhuta.^^ In the last 
quotation from the Rgveda is also found a very importan t trait in the 
development of the gandharva-myih adumbrated, viz., its vitalistic 
import For, the same hymn calls Soma ‘all-life’, giving ‘when 
quaffed the power that bestows offspring (prajavat) ’, in a prayer to 
Soma for 'the strength to live among the things that be* (verses 38, 
41). In fact the Rgveda leaves no room for doubt as regards the 
vitalizing powerof the Somajuice and even Indra is said to derive his 
susmam or vital strength from Soma (9.76.2)*®. 

§ 6. The later Brahmana literature not only makes the gandharvas 
wardens of Soma*’ and represent them as having once stolen it** but 
also says that Soma was 'bought from the gandharvas, as they weie 
fond of females, at the price of the goddess Vac*.®* This curious 
reference to as the price paid to the gandharvas, is no doubt 
reminiscent of the Rgvedic idea that 'the Gandharva as the bird bears 
Vac in spirit* (10.177.2) — a statement which, as will be seen below, 
refers to a different aspect of the myth altogether.*^ It is noteworthy 
that in the AitareyaBrahmanaSomaappearsas 'the Kingamong.the 
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gandharvas' (1.27), while in the late portion of the ^tapatha 
Brahmana the gandharvasare f^aid to have Varuna (Aditya) as their 
ruler and Soma becomes the ruling deity over the apsaras,^ This is 
notsurprisingas Varuna isgiven the overlordship of the waters in the 
/^gvedai tself,“and, as tlie Atharvaveda clearly shows,*’ the gandharvas 
and the apsaras are only the male and female aspects of a single 
concept. It is unnecessary to emphasize the importance of these 
considerations for the analysis of the gandharvarvc\y\h, particularly 
the significance of the peculiar relationship between the gandharva 
and Soma, which already in the Rgveda led to a downright identity 
between the two. In view of such connection it is not surprising to 
find that the Upanisads, while also continuing the ascription of 
kingship to Soma,** cryptically introduce the further identification 
ofSomawith consciousselfor theintelligential aspcctof the vital self 
in man. In Brhad^anyaka 2.1.15 the vijhanamaya-puru^ of one 
asleep is addressed as ‘The great white-robed King Soma'*® and at 
Kausitakf Upani^d4A, ‘King Soma* is referred to as the 'atman of 
food’.*" This relationship between ‘King Soma’ already identified 
with the gandharva in the Rgveda and the vital self, or collectively 
the moon as the repository of the \ital spirits of the dead, in the 
Upanisads,^^ refers to a trend of vitalistic philosophy which is of 
undeniable importance for the development of the anchistological 
sen.se ol gandhabba in early Buddhism. 

§ 7. It is remarkable that the analogy between ihe power of rain 
to quicken vegetative life on earth and ihe husband’s function of 
impregnating his wife is already found in an early hymn of the 
Rgveda, Of the Maruts it i.» said: ‘At their approach, even the earth 
opened wide, and they plated (sowed) their own strength (the rain), 
as a husband the germ {garbham) ’ *^That the seed of vegetative life 
(reias) is placed in the plants as a ^,crni by the waters from heaven 
(rain) “is a Vedic belief, held in common with other early cultures,*^ 
which, as will be seen later, gained the recognition of an important 
philosophical doctrine in the vitali.sm of the Upanisads, and, it is 
significant that in the Atharvaveda the fragrance on which the 
gandharvas and the apsanls .subsist is said to be borne by the herbs 
andthewaters in common (12.1.23). No wonder then that the same 
Veda brings out the further connection of the gandharvas with 
virility (fertility) and the embryo. Thus, in the Atharvaveda, the 
gandharva is said to have dug up for Varuna an aphrodisiac plant 
causingsexual strcngth“whcn hisvirility had decayed. Thisconnec- 
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tion of the gandharvasyAth virility leads also to the cruder concep- 
tion of their excessive sexual power^ thus making them appear in the 
Atharvaveda in the role of mischievous libertines, and, therefore, it 
issaid: 'Of the h\ther-dancingcresiedgandharva,apsaras\ord, 1 split 
the testicles (/nii5A:a5),®*Icutoffthe member (5epa5)’.®’Itcan easily 
be imagined, then, how the gandharvas thus credited with an 
unrestrained abundance of virility and sexual strength, come to 
exercise a diabolical influence over the embryo {garbha), for, the 
embryo, according to the incipient vitalism of the Veda, is only the 
seminal seed (rctas) deposited in the womb of a woman. The 
Athatvaveda itself describes the gandharvas as ‘those who handle 
the embryo, or make it born dead’, and ‘who suddenly make die 
those that are born * ( 8.6. 1 8- 1 9 ). It is also certain that the gandharvas 
arc meant in the same hymn bv the 'hair)' ones that devour embryos* 
(23). 

§ 8. This connection of the gandharva with the human embryo is 
seen to be the microcosmic aspect of a macrocosinic relation of the 
gandharva as Hiranyagarbha with cosmogony or the phenomenon 
of world-generation. Elsewhere*^ is dealt with the Hinmyagarbha 
concept in its evolution during the early Vedic period. There it is 
shown, with adequate evidence supported by Indian traditifm, that 
Hiranyagarbha or the Cosmic Golden Embry'o was only Uie Sun, in 
its vi.sible a.spect,*^’ floating on the prinie\'al waters — no doubt a 
‘survix'al’ of a very primitive »1nyth concerning the Sun and the 
flood,’® It is therefore of great importance that Rgx'cdic mythology 
emphasizes the solar aspect of the gandharva and brings it in to close 
relation with Hirariyagarbha. We have mentioned above that the 
gandharva was con ccived as a bird and it is seen that the Sun is several 
times regarded as a bird’* flying through the vault of heaven, and as 
Savitar too is styled ‘strong of wing’ {suparna).^ Thus it is not 
surprising to find the gandharva himself compared to a suparna, 
bird of golden colour (hiranyayainsakunam) , a youngling (iiiu/n)’* 
worthy of laudation (/?V, 9.85.1 1-12), the last epithet being also 
applied to /a/:5a.’^ Very similar is the description in /?K (10.123.6-7) 
where the gandharva is referred to as ‘the golden-winged 
(hiranyapak^m) eagle flying in the vault of heaven*, the context 
clearly showing that gandharva refers to the rising Sun or Vena (§ 
11). In the same man^ala (10.177.1) the gandharva is called ‘the 
Bird adorned with an asura’s magic* (/na>«)’*and the next verse (2) 
refers to him as ‘being in the womb’ (garbhc). The Gandharva in 
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the waters’ of RV, ( 10. 1 0.4) appearing as the primeval progenitor is 
noother than the Sun (Vivasvan),’®‘thevivi£icrandfashionerin the 
womb’ {Ibid. 5), who as Savitar is elsewhere called apain napat or 
‘the child of the waters’ ( 1 0. 1 49.2) . That in these instances the term 
gandharva is applied to mean the (!k>smic Germ or Life Force in the 
primeval waters, of which the Sun flying like a bird through the vault 
of heaven is the visible aspect, admits of no doubt and is supported 
by other references such as ‘The Bird celestial ... the lovely germ of 
plants, the germ of waters* (1 . 164.52) where Grillith” correctly takes 
the epithet Sarasvan as the Sun ‘rich in water’.^* Hence in a very late 
hymn, already alluded to, the word ‘flying (bird)’ or paiahga is 
directly applied to the gandharva: ‘The Bird bearsSpeech with (-in) 
his mind; that the gandharva in the womb uttered’.^ Sayana’s 
comment on this is extremely important. He says that: 

paiahga (here referring to) the Sun bears Vac, that is, the ihi ee- 
fold(Veda) . . . the gandharv'a posited in the ‘womb’ i.e. the 
middle of the body, is the life^brcath (pranavayuh) . . . that 
instigates or utters that Speech. Alternatively (yadva ) , patahga is 
the Highest Self void of all limiting adjuncts, (all-) pervading, who 
bears at the beginning of creation the Veda in his mind . . . ; (he 
as) Gandharva is the Golden Germ existing inside of the golden 
cosmic egg {brahrnanda) who utters that Speech.®^ 

It is clear that according to Sayana the term gandharva here is to 
be taken, macrocosmically, as the primeval, universal Life Force 
enveloped in the cosmic shell,®* or, mirrocosmically, as the derived 
vital (pranayselfm man. i he comparison of the embryonic being 
to a hawk {syena) is also found in the early portion of the Rgveda 
(4.27.1 ) and forms the topic of a vitilistic discussion in the Aitareya 
Upanisad (4.5) Moreover, it is clearly the cosmic movement of the 
Sun that is referred to in the allusion in the Rgveda to ‘the 
Gandharva-path of Order and Fire’ (10.80.6)®^ — an idea to which 
should be traced ihc Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana notion of the 
‘gandharva’ as one stage in the soul *s course ai ter death,®® The above 
assimilation of the gandharva to Sun and subsequently to 
Hiranyagarbha, the first germ of creation could naturally arise 
from the gandharva 's original overlordship of the abysmal waters, 
and seems to go back to a very primitive myth that connected the 
creation-legend with aprimeval monster of the flood,** which seems 
to survive also ii the famous ‘Purusa Sukta’.** When we come to the 
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Atharvaveda, the assimilation of the gandharva to the Sun, and thus 
to Hiranyagarbha, seems to be (irmly established, if not stereotyped. 
There, the gandharvaasWem. (2. 1.2)**® is called ‘the father’s father’ 
(ibid. 2) and is described as ‘He of us the father, the generator, and 
he the connection (bandhu)^ (that) knoweth the abodes, the 
beings all . . .’ (ibid. 3). It is significant, for this all-generating 
function of the gandharva, that the last citation is an echo of a 
corresponding attribution to Visvakannan, the All-Creator, in the 
Rgveda\ ‘Father who generated us, he who as Disposer, knoweth all 
races and all beings . . .’ (10.82.3). Anotherhymn of the A t/iarvai/eda 
says that the gods lick the sacrificial drink from the Asvin’s bowl ‘by 
the ga/idharva’s mouth’ (7.73.3), where Whitneycorrectly observes 
that the "gandharva is either the Sun or the Fire’, and Griffith 
remarks, less plausibly, that the gandharva's mouth is Agni.®* What- 
ever be the real interpretation, the solar connection of the gandharva 
cannot be denied, for Agni is but the terrestrial aspect of the same 
clement of fire of which the Sun is the celestial correlate.®* The 
TaittiriyaSamhita, in fact, identifies the gandharvahoth with the sun 
andPr^apatiaswellaswith Agni (1.5.10.3) andacareful study of the 
hymn reveals the fact that ‘Agni’ here is no other than the rital 
energy ( lejas) forin the previous verse (2) heis prayed to bestow life. 
The notion recurs in the same text later (3.4.7. 1) where the list of 
deities assimilated to the gandharva includes the Sun, Przyapati,®’ 
Vayu, Death and Kama — deides, it may be observed, who arc all of 
vitalistic significance. Further it is said (4.6.2.8) that from the Germ 
(i.e. Hiranyagarbha) first Visvakarman was born, second the 
gandharva and third ‘the father and begetter of plants’, this last 
being no other than Paijanya who is equated to Vena, like the 
gandharva, in the Atharvaveda (2.1.1). The notion underlying these 
identifications is no doubt that of generation and now it becomes 
clear why the gandharva is besought in the Paheavimsa Brahmana 
( 1 9.3.2) to bestow progeny,®^ an idea microcosmically related to the 
gandharva^ connection with the human embryo that was seen in the 
Atharvaveda. It is, of course, the biotic potentiality of water,®® 
identifiedwithSomaand Paijanya, which in the Rgveda\hegsmdharva 
was said to guard or represent, that is at the bottom of this vitalistic 
import of the gandharva concept. 

§ 9. The Upsaiii^ds too show distinct traces of the gandharva' s 
connection with the waters (of heaven) and consequently with 
generadon. An early passage in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisadplaces 
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the ‘worlds of the gandharvas* bc^twecn the atmospheric worlds and 
that of the Sun (3.6) , and, the Katha pratically identifies the world 
of the gandharvasvnlh water; ‘as if in water, so in the world of the 
gandhan^as' (6.5). In the /?^eda Soma was compared to rain or the 
celestial waters^ and was called the drop ( bindu) which grew in the 
waters (9.85.10, 89.2). Hence it came to be called the embryo 
(garbha) of the waters (9.97.41 ) , an ideacchex^d also in the ^tapatha 
Brahmana (IV.4.5.21); he is also regarded as the fertiliser of the 
waters (10.36.8; cf. 9.19.5) and their impregnator (9.86.39).®^ This 
Rgvedic analogy between rain-water as ^ma and the seminal fluid, 
the waters actually being implored to give procreanl strength 
( 1 0.9.3) , leads in the Upani.^dic period to the idea that ‘semen is the 
basis of water’, as the Brhadaranyaka has ii (3.9.22) , and its ultimate 
essence {ibid, 6.4. 1 ) . Similarly the Aitarcya Upanisad^\ 2 L\cs that the 
element of water is derived from semen (1.4). Furthermore, this 
assimilation implied between Soma and semen is naturally the 
source of the comparison made in (he Brhadaranyakaof the female 
organ to the ‘stone’ used in extracling the Soma juice (6.4.2) , its skin 
being viewed as the soina-press, and thus the whole sexual act being 
considered as the Vajapeya rite or (he ‘s(.rength-libation ’ (6.4.3) . In 
this erotic philosophy, then, semen assumes a sacred function, for, 
as the same Upanisad say ‘one procreates with semen’ (6.1 .8,12), 
and, as the Kausilakihas it, ‘the atina is produced from rcta,s' (1.6); 
hence the Brhadaranyaka glorifies semen and admonishes its wor- 
ship prescribing an expiator)^ ri(c ifi( isspiltevcn in adream (6.4.1- 
6). Thus the Aitareya Upanisad identifies semen {rclas) with the 
vital energy (tejas) in man, and says ‘In a person, indeed, this one 
(i.e. at/7ia) becomes at first an embryo {garbha),^ (hat is to say, the 
semen {retas); that (then) is the > igour (tejas) come together from 
all the limbs (4. 1 ) The Chandogya Upanisad ( 1 . 1 .2 ; , in a passage 
paralleled at Brhad^anyaka (6.4.1), regards semen as the essence 
(rasa) of man (puru^), that is, the individual self, and similarly, the 
Taittiriya Upani^d (2,1 ) says that the puru^ arises from semen. In 
the course of the ‘way ol the Fathers’ described in Ch^dogya 
(5.10.6), when the departed spirit returns to this world from the 
Moon (Soma) via space, wind, smoke, mist, cloud and rain, and is 
then ‘bom here as rice and barley . . . it is said, ‘thence, verily, it 
is difficult to emerge; for only if some one or other eats him as food 
and emits him as semen, does he develop further'.*®’ This passage 
leaves no room for doubt that the atma or puru^ is the vital self 
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{prana) that is reborn, and it is significant that in the *trivrtkarana' 
section of the same Upanisad ic is expressly stated that ‘the finest 
portion oi' ap (water) is prana' (6.5.2), ‘for the prana consists of 
water' {apomayah pranahy 6.5.4; 6.7. 1 ) . Earlier is the doctrine of the 
B/Viar/aranjKa/ca which says that the constitution (sarlra) of prana or 
macrocosmic life is water which extends as far as the Moon ( 1 .5. 1 3) . 
The whole trend of this peculiar vitalistic theory of the course of the 
individual monad in its incarnations is set out at Brhadiuanyaka 
Upanisad (6.2.8- 1 3) , a parallel version of which occurs in Chandogya 
(5.4-8). According to the former account, it? the fire of the yonder 
world the gods offer sraddha, interpreted by Sankara as the ‘waters’, 
and from this oblation arises ‘King Soma'. The latter in turn is 
offered in the fire of the rain-cloud and thence arises rain. Rain is 
then offered in the fire of ‘this world’, whereby is produced food 
which being offered in the fire of the male person, semen arises. 
Finally, in the oblation of ‘the woman’ the gods offer semen and 
from this last oblation tlie person {puru&i) arises. It is highly 
significant that the Chandogya version, while agreeing in the main 
points wnth the above, ends with the statement that from the final 
oblation of semen arises the foetus {garhha) . There is no doubt here 
at all that by the progressive series of oblations the transforiiTation 
of the vital self through a number of intermediary states of vitality 
finally into the embryonic individual {garhha = purusa) is meant to 
be explained. Of course, this em]bryonicmdivtdualtniicrocosm\c'A\\y 
considered is the 'gandhana 'insidc the womb’ ol'Rgwda ( 1 0. 1 77.2) , 
forin both ca.scs the reference is to ihe*heing\n the womb’. Itisalso 
noteworthy that Soma, already identified with the^anc/ha/vain the 
Rgveday is the first product of the series which th us appears to be an 
attempt todeduce the microcosmic individual from tlie macrocosmic 
Being. The importance of this idea for the development of the 
anchistological .scn.se of Pali gandhahba is thus made patent, for, as 
will be seen later on in thisdiscus.sion, the Pali term also clearly refers 
to ‘a being that enters the womb at conception', although a funda- 
mental difference emerges between the two notions when critically 
examined as regards the nature of that ‘being*. 

§ 10. From what has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
regarding the gandharva's relationship with the human embryo it 
will have been observed that the origin of the connection can be 
traced to the Rgvedic belief in the biotic power of water which seems 
to be recognized even in the Upani^ds, It is, therefore, impossible 
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to hold with Keith that it is the connection of the gandharva with 
marriage that *lcads to the doubtless secondary connection of the 
gandharva with the embryo’ . On the other hand, it will be seen that 
the gandharva' s connection with marriage is a secondary issue from 
the primitive solar implication of the gandharva-myth, and arises 
only in the late tenth mandala of the Rgveda, whereas his aqueous 
character and the belief in the life-giving f)ower of water are both 
‘survivals’ from a very remote antiquity. Thu.s in the tenth book, 
YamaandYami call themselves children of the gandhatvaand the 
aqueous nymph (10.10.4).'®^ The statement obviously attempts to 
explain the generation of the twin pair of the first progenitors of the 
human race, YamaandYami.’^® That the gandharva here represents 
the Sun is clearly established by the statement in the same book 
which regards Vivasvat as the father of Yama Vaivasvata (10.17.1 ). 
Thus the iden tity of t he gandharva and Vi vasv'at is establi.shcd as well 
as the fact that the union of the Sun and the waters represents the 
prototype of human marriage. The Atharvaveda confirms this opin- 
ion when it regards ‘the gandharva in the waters and the wateiy 
woman {apyayosa) ’ as the prototype of the human couple ( 1 8. 1 .4) . 
fo this solar conception must also be iracc'd the connection of the 
gandharva vnih the marriage rile. In the famous hymn of Surya’s 
Bridal in the Rgxvda, Sup/a (Dawn) as the typical bride is given over 
first to Soma, second to gandhana, thirdly to Agni and lastly to the 
human husband ( I ().8.^.4(M 1 In the Srime h>mn earlier Gandharva 
Visvavasu is a.sked to leave the bride to her husband (21.22),*®’ 
implying for Grassmann,*®** Macdonell'®^ and others who have taken 
it in that sense that Gandhan'a Visvavasu is the protector of virgins. 
Keith sees a connection between this fund ion and the fact that in the 
later Vedic period (iandharva Vi-vavasii comes to be addressed on 
the fourth night alter marriage to bc' first appeased and then 
formally banished.**® The inference, however, iss(imewhat doubtful, 
for, even on the evidence adduced, the (iandharva Visvavasu’s 
connection with young women st'ems to be regarded more as evil 
than in anyscn.se auspicious, fhis contention gains support from the 
negative fact that he is never, like ( /?V^, 1 0. 1 84 .2) * * * ai id other 

dei tic’«* invoked to aid or to facilitate conception or u> bless marital 
union. On the other hand, as in the Rgveda so in the Upani^ds, 
Visvavasu — doubtless the Upanisadic version of the Rgvcdic 
(gandharva) Visvavasu — appears as a ‘lecherous demon’**® who is 
asked to quit die woman before the marital rites. The interpretation 
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has also the merit of tallying with the Atharvavcda picture of the 
ga/id/iarvasasgenerally/josti/etofcmalessuchaspregnantwomcn,"^ 
a relationship that doubtless arises from the gandharva *s connec- 
tion with the embryo as has been pointed out above. 

§11. On the other hand there is another trait in the gandharva's 
character which in time develops into his particular predilection for 
women. We have earlier referred to the idea expressed in the later 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas that the gandharvas were made to 
barter their guardianship of Somafor the possession of the goddess 
of speech as they were fond offcmalcs^^^ The ^tapatha Brahmana 
clearly says that the gandharvasarc fond of women (3.2. 4.3) . ' This 
peculiar trait of the .ga/id/iarva no doubt develops out of his primitive 
solar connection. In the Rg\'edic hymn (10.123) to Vena"’ which 
identifies him directly with the gandharva (7), it is clearly asserted: 
The apsar^, the l^dy sweetly smiling, supfMirts her lover {j^am) in 
the sublimest heaven . . . They ga/e on thee with longing in their 
heart (hrda venantah) ’.""Thisconception of the gandharva as lover 
or the loved one is earlier than the tenth book of the Rgveda for 
already in the ninth book in a hymn to Soma Pavarnana (identified 
with the gandharva, as was indicated earlier) it is .said: ‘The loving 
ones"® be.sought with many voices the Eagle who had llcfWn to 
heaven . . . (9.85. 11)’ and there is no doubt that the Eagle is the Sun 
called also ‘the gandharva' in the very next verse (12): ‘High to 
heaven's vault hath the gandhfirva risen beholding all his varied 
Ibrmsand figures; his ray hath shone abroad with gleaming splendour: 
pure, he hath lighted both the worlds, the Parents’. Griffith, whose 
rendering has been partly followed, xakes gandharva here to be the 
Moon as Soma after Hillcbrandt,*^ but the description of him as ‘the 
youngling’ (9.85. 1 1 ) which is no other than ‘the infant’ of the next 
hymn (9.86.36) clearly relates him to the Hiranyagarhha aspect of 
the sun-myth, as we have shown above, and eliminates any lunar 
suggestion in the context. On the other hand, it is extremely 
probable that the conception of Vena (i.c. the rising sun) as lover is 
a ‘survival’ from a very primitive myth concerning the ri.sing sun as 
lover pursuing the Moon and stars — who in that case would be the 
apsaras, moving in the same region {rajamsi) as the Sun — as found 
in several other mythologies.'*^ Rgveda (1.83.5) clearly refers to 
Surya as ‘Vena’. That Vena is only the rising Sun visible just over the 
eastern horizon is proved by the phrase 'Ayanfi Venah . . . apam 
sahgame' ( 1 0. 1 23. 1 ) where the ‘union of the waters’ must mean the 
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meeting-place of the heavenly waters {rajatnst) and the waters irf the 
‘ocean’ (samudra) mentioned in the next verse (2). The brilliantly 
shining solar orb at dawn is no doubt also the ‘Golden Germ’ 
(Hiranyagarbha) as well as the ‘young bird’. In the Atharvaveda too 
Vena is identified with the gandharva (2. 1.1-2; cf. 2.2.3) and the 
apsarasarebroughtinto connection with ‘love’ (6. 130.1), a connec- 
tion which is doubtless at the basis of the Taittiriya Samhita identi- 
fication of the gandharva with kama or love, and, the personifica- 
tion of the adhis ‘yearnings’ as the apsaras or the wives of Kiuna 
(3.4. 7.3) Here we have also the origin of the later conception of 
the legalized form of ‘love-marriage’ known as gandharva-vivaha.'** 
§ 12. Another very important aspect of the gandharva myth 
developing from Rgvedic times relates the gandharvas to manas, 
mind or spirit (soul). It is possible, nay probable, that this connec- 
tion too develops out of the gandharva' s assimilation to the Sun as 
HiranyagarbhavAvich is regarded in the Rgveda as the ‘Soul’ (atma) 
of the Universe.'*^ Thus in the third book of the Rgveda it is said: 
‘. . . thcrcsawI,goingthitherinspirit(ina/ia5ajafanian),gand/ianas 
in their course, with wind-blown tres.ses’ (3.38.6).'** Here Sayana 
merely says that the gandharvas are the guardians of Soma, but 
Griffith remarks: ‘Here, probably, they are merely sun-beams’ 
and, this latter explanation seems to tally with the above surmise as 
to the origin of the connection. In the tenth mandala itself we find 
the gandharva significantly called ‘the eagle flying in the vault of 
heaven . . . golden-winged messenger of Varuna that hastened! to 
thehomeofYama'}”'Y\n. phiase Yamasyayonaunolonlydescrihes 
the ‘setting’ of the sun '** but also clearly refers to the passage of the 
spiritsoi the dead, for Yama accortiing to the Rgvcdais also the chief 
of the dead.'** This eschatological implication naturally bring^s the 
gandharva into close association with the soulsof dead persons, and 
it is tignificant that /nana.s implied both the ‘mind of the living’ as 
well as the ‘spirit or soul of the dead’. Many passages, especially in 
the Atharvaveda, show that life and death were held to depend on the 
continuation of asu or manas.'” Mlied to this conception is the 
tendency which makes the poet of the Rgveda to implore the 
gandharva to ‘inspire our thoughts ( dhiyah) and help our praises so 
that we may know aright both truth and falsehood’ ( 10. 1 39.5) , '*' for 
the gandharva' s power over thought is an easy deduction from his 
earlier relatidb to the psyche or manas. Similarly, the Atharvaveda 
represents the gandharvi and ‘the watery woman’ as protecting 
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mind (8.1.19), doubtless echoing the Rgvedic passage where the 
gandharvj and the 'woman of the waters* pierform a similar service 
(10.1 1.2). The TaittiriyaSatphilaioosays: 'May the divine ga/id/iana 
who purifies thoughts purify our thought* (1.7.7.1),an imploration 
recurring at ^tapatha Brahmana (5.1.1.16). It is this notion that 
develops into the gandharvas' power over human consciousness. 
Thus the gandharvas and the apsaras come to be regarded as 
powerful to cause madnessm human beings who are thus said to be 
'possessed* by them. The Atharvaveda consequently designates the 
Apsar^as the ‘mind-bewildering wives of the gandharvas' (2.2.5), 
and in one place the apsar^, Indra and Bhaga are implored to 
restore a patient that he may ‘be freed from madness’ (6.3.4). As 
Bloomfield remarks the expression punar-da is used in the sense of 
‘give bark, give up possession ’ rather than in the derived sense ‘make 
well, restore'. All this seems to be well-founded in the early Hindu 
view . . Similarly, in the Taitlirfya Satnhita the gandharvas and 
the apsaras arc said to ‘render mad him (hat is mad* (3.4.8.4). So 
when the Atharvaveda says: ‘One as it were a dog, one as it were an 
ape, a boy all hairy . , . having bectiine as i( were dear to see, the 
gandharva fastens upon (sac) women ’ (1. 1 7. 1 1 ), it is clear tlwit the 
reference is to the gandharva's power of ‘ possc.ssing' ’ human beings 
and causing madness rather than to their general connection with 
women; as Keith seems to find ip this passage.’^ In fact, in the later 
literature there arc several references to th is power of the gandhai'va& 
to cause madness not only in women but even in men. The Jaiminiya 
Brahmana refers to a gandharva in conjunction with an apsara 
bringing about the madness and death of a brahmana Yavakii 
(2.269-72), and in such ca.ses the human being is said to be ‘pos- 
sessed* (grhita) by the gandharva.'^^ The Upanisads reveal a novel 
feature about this ‘spirit-possession* by the gandhai'va: females so 
‘possessed* are made to solve abstruse metaphysical problems and 
also disclose the ganc//ia/va*s identity in the prerious incarnation. So 
Bhujyu Lahyani tells YSynavalkya in the Brhadaranyaka (3.3.1) that 
in his wanderings he came to the house of one Pataiicala Kapya 
whose daughter was ‘possessed’ (grhita) by a gandharva who dis- 
closed that he was ISudhanvan, a dcscendent of Aiigiras*. Similarly 
Uddalaka Aruni met a householder whi>sc wife was possessed by a 
gaiid/iarvawhoreveaIedhisidcntityas‘K<ibandhaAtharvana* (ibid. 
1.7.1). It is important to observe here that in cither case the 
gandharva is no other than the spirit ofa previously departed h uman 
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being. Such disclosures of the identity of spirits by themselves are 
not an uncommon feature even in early Buddhism.*** What is 
important here is that such spirits of the dead are called gandharvas 
in the Upanisads. It is to this conception of the gandharvas as 
discarnate spirits, moreover, that we must look for the explanation 
of the notion orhuman gandharvas' (manusya-gandharvah) men- 
tionedat Taittiriya t^pa/i/sad(2.8),asdistinctfrom gandharvas' 
(deva-gandharvahy^^ who are no other than the celestial or divya 
gandharvas of the earlier Vedic mythology.'*" It is consequently 
difficult to accept Sankara's interpretation of manusyagandhanah 
fts ‘those who while being human beings (manusyah santah) due to 
ihcir extraordinary attainments in action and knowledge have 
reached the state of Gandharva with the attendant capacity to 
become invisible at will and assume subtle bodies and organs.*'*^ 
This application of the term gandharva U) mean discarnate spirit is 
doubtless connected with the assimilation of the gandharvas to 
pisacas'in the Atharvaveda (4.37.8-10; 12.1 .50) and their association 
with ‘.specUes’ (11.19.16), and helps to explain why they arc fre- 
quently enumerated in juxtaposition. uith the manes (pilrs) and 
other (departed) .spirits from the time of the Atharvaveda}^^ Itmay 
be pointed out that these implications of the development of the 
gandharva concept also have considerable importance for the 
anchistological sense of the term in early Buddhism. 

§ 1 3. Coming to early Buddhism as recorded in the Pali nikayas, 
it is seen that most of the above discussed mythological associations 
of the Vedic notion of g * ndharva arc found there preserved but in 
a more developed form indicating an evolution of ideas and beliefs 
which is of great importance for the historical study of Buddhist 
conceptions. As may be expected OTily the plural of the notion occurs 
in Pali denoting as it does a stereotyped class of supernatural beings. 
The Pali feminine corresponding to gandharvf does not occur, 
although it is found in Buddhist Sanskrit in adjectival use.*^* The 
celestial ( divya) nature of the Vedic gandh irva is reflected in the fact 
that early Buddhism enumerates them along wi ih the dwellers of the 
six heavens (D, 11.212).'^*' Their luicr is called Dhatarattha (D, 
11.257), a name which undoubtedly echoes Varuna's accredited 
rulership over the gandharvasin the Satapatha Brahmana (§ 6) , for 
Dhrta-vi ata occurring in the Rgveda half a dozen times as an epithet 
of Varuna*^* c n easily be the antecedent of Paii Dhatarattha (i.e. 
Dhrtar^tra) , ‘ ' Varuna being in the Rgveda described as ‘universal 
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monarch* (samraj) with the attribute of sovereignty (k^tra) pre- 
eminently bestowed on him.^'*’ It isalso remarkable that the Saipyutta 
Nikaya refers to a group of deities called the Candhabba-kayika 
described as living in (or on) the fragrance of roots, sap, 
flowers etc. (5, 1II.250 59.), for the idea clearly goes back to the 
Atharvavedic association of gandha and gandharva, which is trace- 
able to the Rgvedic notion of the ‘sweet-scented garment’ of the 
gandharva (§ 4); the Sarnyutta idea is direedy connected with the 
Atharvaveda conception already alluded to (§ 4) that the ga/id/iarvas 
and the apsarasipaviake of fragrance which tlie plan is and the waters 
hold.*^^ It is well-known that early Buddhism, like the epics, 
represent the gandharvasas the celestial musicians. This special trait 
can be traced to the fact that already in the jRgveda gandharva Vi^- 
vasu is implored to ‘sing (abhigrnatu) this song for us* (10.139.5). 
Although in the Atharvaveda singing and instrumental playing are 
not directly given as functions of the gandharvas, yet it is significant 
that even there they appear as ‘dancing and crested’ (sikhinah, 
4.37.7) and together with the apsa/as are represented as dancing 
(4.38.3) and being ‘revellers and merry-makers’ (7.109.3, 5). The 
first citation (sikhinah) doubtless throws much light on the origin of 
the famous character of gandharva Pancasikha, the celestial musi- 
cian of the Sakka-panha-Sutta (D, 11.264). It is again of historical 
significance that the "gandha^ba* moving in the sky’*^® mentioned 
in an old verse in the Ahguttara Nikaya (11.39) reflects the epithet 
‘flying in the vaultof heaven’’®® applied to the gandharvacoxxceived 
as ‘bird’ (patahgaov suparna) in the Rgveda, as discussed earlier (§ 
8), and also the Rgvedic reference to ' gandharvasm their course, 
with wind-blown tresses’ (3,38.6). In view of such Vedic origins for 
most of the aspects of the gandhabba^ character in early Buddhism, 
it would not be far from probability to trace through the Veda to the 
Indo-Iranian, if not even more primitive, aqueousimpWeation of the 
gandharvartnylh (§§ 1,5), the enumeration in the same MAij^ of the 
gandhabbas as sea-dwellers’®’ among other sea-monsters and ser- 
pents. This latter association oi gandharvasvnih serpents (/ii[ga) is 
at least as old as the Atharvaveda which in several places mentions 
them together’®* and it is significant that in the later mythology the 
abode of the nagas\s sometimes said to be under the ocean. Keith 
has already drawn attention to the ‘different and lower view of the 
gandharvas' found in the Atharvaveda^^^ in contrast to the higher 
(celesdal) pasition they occupy generally in the Rgveda, observing 
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that ‘their assimilation to pisacasis seen in IV.37.8-10, and we find 
in the Samyutta Nikaya (1.33) pisacas beside apsaris as infesting a 
wood”.*'^ In fact in another context ( 1 2. 1 .50), not noticed by Keith, 
the Atharvaveda practically equates gandharvas to pisacas, and 
elsewhere (1 1.9.16) associates them with ‘spectres’*" as has been 
referred to. While it is correct to imply that the ‘lower view’ of the 
Atharvaveda is continued in the Samyutta Nikaya idea, which also 
may be related to the Dfgha Nikaya notion that it is a disgrace for 
monks to be reborn asgandhabbas{D, 11.221 , 251 , 273) , it has to be 
observed that such lowering of their celestial status is not so difficult 
to explain as Keith has found.'" For, at least the idea of the 
gandharvas frequenting sylvan haunts is already suggested by the 
Rgvcdic passage which refers to ‘the long-haired ascetic treading the 
path ol sylvan beasts, gandharvas and apsaras . . . a suggestion 
which isobviously the source for the Athai'vavcda representing them 
as ‘inhabiting forest trees’,*" and the Digha Nikaya condemning 
them as a nuisance to the monks who meditate in the forests (D, III. 
203-04) . This assimilation of the gandharvas to lower spirits such as 


references to gandharvas as ‘spirits’ who ‘possess’ human beings 
(§ 12) and for their being listed in juxtaposition with other similar 
‘spirits’*" such as bhutasand pitrs, as found also in Buddhist liter- 
ature.'" Another interesting development of the character of 
gandhabba in Pali Buddhism is indicated by the fact that the 
charioteer of Sakka — now established as the Buddhist correlate of 
Vedic Indra beyond any doubt'®* — is a gandhabba called Matali 
(A 11.258) , a fact which doubtless recalls the Rgvedic allusion to ‘the 
gandharva (who) grasps the bridle of the horse (Agni) whom Indra 
mounts first of all’ ( 1 . 163. 1-2) . Considering such historical connec- 
tion between the Vedic concept ol' gandhar\a(s) and the Buddhist 
mythological notions regarding the gandhabbas, it would ikh st^em 
unreasonable to seek to discover the historical background to the 
eschatological or anchistological usage of the term gandhabba in 
early Buddhism which has so far baflled most students and led to 
con tradictory in terpretations. 

§ 1 4. In the anchistological sense the term gandhabba occurs 
twice in the Majjhima Nikaya signifying the last of three conditions 
necessar)’ for successful parturition. In the ‘Mahatanhasahkhaya 
Sutta ‘it is said i) at for ‘conception* (gabbhassa avakkanti) *®* to take 
place there should be the conjunction of three things: There should 
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be coitus of parents, the mother should have her period, and the 
gandhabba should be present'.*®* Buddhaghosa’s comment is un- 
usually clear on the point: * Gandhabba: (here denotes) the being 
about to enter the womb; paccuppatthiio hod: it is not that (he) 
remains in the proximity observing the union of the parents, (on the 
other hand) what is implied is thatacertain being (satto) is about to 
be bom in that situation, being driven on by the mechanism of 
Kamma.’*®^ It would be idle to seek to explain away ‘the being about 
to enter the womb* ( tatrupakasatto) *®* as an unconscious lapse into 
popular terminology, for the significance: of the text is weighty 
enough, even without the force of some extant tradition, to compel 
Buddhagho^ to resort to the particular terminology he uses. lx>rd 
Chalmers translates the last phrase as ‘if there is the presiding deity 
of generation (gandhabba) present*,'®® and is followed by the PTS, 
Dictionary which says, citing only this single context, that the 
gandhabba \s ‘said to preside over child-conccption* (s.v.), doubt- 
less influenced by the notion that the Vcdic term gandharva also 
mightmean an auspicious deity presiding over conception, an idea, 
however, not very sound in itself (§ 10). To infer any idea of 
‘presiding’ from the Pali verb " paccuppatthito hotf is again 
unwarrented for literally it must be taken tomcan'®’sometlting like 
‘attending on in particular*, a sense very much contrary, to ‘presid- 
ing*. The other occurrence is in the ‘Assalayana Sutta’ where 
Buddha relates to Assalayanar'a discussion said to have taken place 
between Asita Devala and seven sages who were too proud of their 
brahmana birth. Devala lays down the three conditions necessary for 
conception (A/, 11.156), in exactly the same terms as above, and, in 
order to ridicule the overbearing brahmanas, argues that in such a 
case it would be impossible to know whether the particular gandhabba 
involved is by caste ksatriya, brahmana, vaisya or sudra ( ibid, 1 57) . *®* 
Here the textis unequivocal and leaves no doubt as to the real nature 
of gandhabba which clearly must refer in the context to the ‘spirit* 
of a previously dead ksatriya, brahmana, vaisya or sudra, a sense 
which the term had already assumed in the pre-Buddhistic period (§ 
1 2) . It is not surprising, therefore, to find Buddhagho^ maintaining 
discreet silence on this context, for*®® the implied idenUtyof the 
gandhabba with any previous person cannot be a doctrine palatable 
to him.*^ Lx>rd Chalmers’ translation is at least consistent with his 
previous rendering of the phrase,*’* even if he refuses to see its 
glaring absurdity in view of what follows in the text. This latter 
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reference \o gandhabba (in the *AssalayanaSutta*) is missed by most 
writers who have dealt with the term, including the PTS Dictionary, 
although it is obviously even more important than the former. Even 
Prof. Keith whose remarks on signilicant term are at present the 
only help to the student does not discuss it though perhaps he refers 
to it.'^ 

§ 1 5. That the meaning of the term in the above-discussed contexts 
is *a (samsme) being in the intermediate state (between death and 
rebirth) ' is supported by the Amarakosa whose gloss on gandharva 
as " antarabhavasattva'^’^ seems to be the source for modem Sanskrit 
dictionaries*'^^ that record the sense of the term. This interpretation 
of gandharva as 'a being (sattva) in the intermediate stale between 
death and birth ’ seems to preserve a genuine tradition , and may be 
considered much earlier than Amara himself ( ca.d. 450) who being 
a Buddhist*^^ must have naturally been conversant with the tradi- 
tional exegesis of the term, at least in the early Buddhist schools, if 
it had not gained currency among others by that time. The Tika of 
Bhatpi Ksirasv^in explains antarabhavasatlvam as 'the being be^ 
tween death and birth ’ and refers to a dispute between some others 
and Vindhyav^in (Kumarilabhatta?) on the issue whether the 
intermediate being hasa body (dcha) oTnoU'^^This an tarabhavasaUva 
is doubtless the antarabhava referred to in the Kalhavatthu (VI1I.2; 
XIV.2) as being held by the Sammitiyas (=Vatsiputriyas) to be the 
carrier of certain qualities from one existence to another and to be 
a puggala, Keith observes that the Sammitiyas in common with the 
Pubbaseliyas held that after death there was an intermediate state 
before rebirth, a view with which he connects the opinion of both the 
Pubba and Apara-seliyas, referred to in the Kalhavatthu, that the 
embryo was (at birth) immediately provided with a full sense 
apparatus. He further states that the Sarv'^stivadins adhered to the 
view suggesting 'that the intermediate being must be treated as 
quasi-material, with a transporting (ativahika) body, analogous to 
the subtle body of the Sahkhya". The Vaibh^ikas too, he adds, seem 
to have accepted the belief in the intermediate being, which was, 
however, opposed by the Mahasanghikas, Ekavyavaharikas, Loko- 
ttaravadinsand the Kukkutikas. According to Keith, the Milindapahha 
(p.83) too is opposed to the view which Siahkara also combats 
(Brahmasutras, III.l.l).*^^ It may seem curious, however, that al- 
though the 'doctrine* is discussed by so many schools, the use of the 
term gandhabhta is conspicuous by its absence. But there can be 
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nothing surprising in this, for, as is the ease with most of Lhegenuine 
conceptions of ‘Primitive Buddhism', the later developed schools 
show a notorious lack of understanding and evince only a conten- 
tious spiritin their interminable disputations on unnecessary points 
and dogmas. On the other hand, when the Visuddhimagga makes no 
reference at all logandhnbha, even though itdiscussesihe problem 
of conception as an important topic, its motive for silence is patent, 
for, to its ‘nihilistic* analysis of the phenomenon of bhava, or 
becoming in samsara, nothing could be more abominable than a 
terminology which imputed not merely a ‘being’ connecting two 
actualized individualities (attabhavaYand bridging the gulf be tween 
death in one life and the birth in the next but one that was despicably 
mixed up with the ‘animistic’ associalions of the soul theories of 
earlier brahman ism. The Miiindapahhiu however, is bold enough to 
face the problem, in its section dealing with ihe phenomenon of 
‘conception’,*^ and engages in a long discussion regarding it, 
mentioning the term gandbabbam several places, but appears to be 
hopelessly confused about the exact import of th<' term which it 
simplifies to connote some devaputta awaiting conception in a 
human womb, doubtless influenced by such legends as thjtt of the 
Bodhisatta descending into Maya'swomb from Tusita. Milindaasks 
Nagasena quoting Majjhima Nikaya (1.265) whether there is no 
contradiction between the ^planation of ‘gabbhavakkanti’, as 
needing three factors, and oQier instances, such as of Prince Siuna 
and the youth Mandavya, where two factors are held to be sufficient. 
N^asena replies that both explanations are virtually the same for 
the latter is included in the former, and goes on to illustrate with a 
particular case or two where the gandhabba was no other than a 
‘godhead’ who comes and stands by at the invitation of Sakka ready 
to enter the womb at a given time. In fact the whole discussion is 
vitiated by the fact that in the ‘two-factor’ explanation coitus of 
parents does not take place at all but the conception occurs when the 
male person (a tapasam the relevant illustration) has ‘touched the 
navel ’ of the female. **® However absurd all this may be, it is neverthe- 
less highly .significant that Nagasena makes no secret of the real 
nature of the gandhabba as a being ‘who comes from some sphere 
or other and gets reborn ', *** and the statemen t is also notable for the 
literal, or even perhaps physical, sense in which the ‘entry into the 
womb’ is described,*** the accusative ( kucchim) leaving no doubt as 
to the significance of the verb {okkanto). 
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§ 16. If the tradition preserved by Amara in his lexicon be 
considered genuine — and there is no reason to doubt it — the 
conception of an extra-physical factor in embryonic development 
must have been acommon topic of interest among the philosophical 
schools. In fact, both the leading medical authorities refer to some 
such factor though not mentioning the term gandharva itself. 
Caraka refers to an upapaduka-sattva\i\i\c\\ ‘connected the soul with 
body and by the absence of which the character is changed, the 
senses become alTlicted and life ceases*;*^Susrutasays: ‘that (being) 
which urged by Karma, comes (there) for rebirth, comes to possess 
those same qualities***® as has been developed in the previous 
body’.***® a statement comparable to the Sammitiya notion of their 
as ‘the carrier of certain qualities’ (§ 15). It has already been 
pointed out above that Keith has seen a similarity between the 
Sarvastivadin view of an ativahika or transporting body and the 
subtle body postulated for rebirth by the S^khya. Mrs Rhys Davids 
gocsstill further and identifies this subtle body with the gandhabba: 
‘In this tradition \\.e .oH gandhabba] I see the advent ofthe soul, self 
or man, encased in the invisible ‘subtle body’ of Indian belief, into 
the mother in the fifth month of foetal life'.*®’ It is admitted that 
verse 39 of the Sahkhya-Karika^^ implies a ‘lasting’ (niyata) or 
sanisarid^^ factor called also ’subtle' {suksma) as necessary for 
conception along with the elements springing from father and 
mother and the gross elementary particles (needed as food for the 
cmbr)'o). This ‘.subtle’ and 'lasting' factor is no other than the liiiga 
of karika 40, similarly described as niyata and said to ‘course on 
isarnsarati) without (sense) experience but invested with the dispo- 
sitions.’*®® The doctrine of a lihga (-sarira), however, is as old as 
Brhadaianyaka Upanisad (4.4.6) ^hich says: ‘Where one’s mind is 
attached — the inner self (lihgam) goes thereto with action, being 
attached to it alone’.*®* To trace the origin ofthe idea of a Uhga^sarira 
to Brhad^anyaka (1.5), as Belvakar and Ranade have done*®* is to 
confuse the earlier docuine of ’biological survival’*®® with the more 
developed metaphysical doctrine of rebirth. The problem of sur- 
vival post mortem is one that .seri.'usly engaged the minds of the 
Upanisadic thinkers*®^ and the solutions proferred fall into different 
categories. According to some when a man dies, from the oblation 
(i.e. cremation ) ‘pumsa arises having the colour of light* *®® and that 
is the surviving factor; here acompromise between the eschatological 
and the biolot^ical theories of survival is seen. Another more devel- 
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oped theory inclining more to the eschatological doctrine of rebirth 
refers to ‘the puru^ (i.e. the person among the senses, made of 
knowledge) who being bom (again) obtains a body . . .* {Brhad, 
4.3.8). But it is in Brhadaranyaka (4.4.2) that the surviving factor is 
clearly asserted to be no other than the atman in man: ‘[As he is 
dying. . .] verily, the extremity of the heart of thisaforesaid [person] 
becomes luminous; by that become luminous, this (i.e. die indi- 
vidual) soul (atman) goes out (ni^kramati); through the eye or the 
head or from any other point(s) of the body; in the wake of (anu) 
him leaving (ut-kramantam) life leaves, (and) in the wake of life 
leaving all the vital functions*^ leave, (he, i.e. atman) becomes 
[one-] with-consciousness (sa}ynanahy^\ as that very (eva)*®® con- 
sciousness with which [heisidentified] (he) descends (ava4wamati) 
[into a womb] over again (anu) . . Here Ankara interprets 
atman as* as clearly implied in the text. Dvivedagahga 

in his commentary on the ^tapatha Brahmana calls the doctrine 
Samsaropavarnana and relates the atman to iihgatman.^^ There is 
no doubt that they take the surviving factor to be vijhana or iihga as 
reflecdng an ontological entity or atman^ while the text, admit- 
tedly obscure in the latter part (savijnano bbavati, savijh^ameva 
anvavakramati) , is at least clear about the fact dial it is the atman that 
leaves ni^krimati the body at death and in the process'of survival 
enters into some relationship or other with vijhana. It is this latter 
association of the survivor^ lessentially atman according to the 
Upani$ad, with consciousness or vijhana (Pali: vihhana) that makes 
this description of survival so very important for the understanding 
of the corresponding Buddhist theory. 

§ 17. Elsewhere*® it has been shown that the early nikayas 
represent vihhana as the sine qua non for embryonic development. 
The Digha NikayacXeaiXy asserts that ‘if vihhana were not to descend 
(okkamissatha) into the mother's womb (matu kucchim)* or if 
'having descended into the mother’swomb were to leave (okkamitva 
vokkamissatha)\ then parturition will not be successful.*^ In this 
context what is most significant is the use of the verb ava(> o) ^ kram 
to denote the ‘entering* and w + iif+ kranf^ to mean the 'leaving' of 
vihhana or consciousness. There is no doubt that it is used in the 
actual sense of ‘descending, entering into’ — the original (literal) 
sense as found several times in the early nikayas in analogous 
contexts with the accusative o( that which is entered (kucchim).^ 
The use of it as a mere synonym for Jati to mean just ‘birth* or 
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‘conception* must be regarded a secondary*®’ tendency probably 
developed out of its poetical or metaphorical sense of 'come upon', 
as found in the Digha Nikaya itself,*®* which may semantically fall in 
with the idiom 'arise in ’*°® and thus lead to the sense of 'arise, be born 
in’ for ava (> o) + kram with the locative. Similarly in the phrase 
'gabbhassa avakkant?^^ the original sense seems to have been 
‘descent of the embryonic being’,*" for it is found that in Vedic 
garbha meant both ‘the embryo (as receptacle) ’ as well as ‘the being 
(inside it) ’.*'* Hence it is that gabbha is said to derive from the six 
elements of which vinnana is the last and to be the cause of nama- 
ru/^ at least in one version of the /’aticca-samappada formula.*'* The 
term vinnana occurs several times in the early nikayas in this sense 
of ‘survivor’ as ‘a special meaning’ as Mrs Rhys Davids has already 
pointed out,*" and in the Majjhima Nikaya (11. 262 sq.) is called 
technically saipvattanikavinnana or *the consciousness that evolves 
(into the next life)* for which in the scholastic period the term 
patisandhi’vinn^a was substituted (FTSDici., s.v.). This samvattanika 
consciousness is ragarded as continuing up to Nevasannana- 
sannayatana (Ibid. 264) and is thus clearly the sarpsaric vinnana to 
which Sad referred as ‘ the consciousness that fares on and continues* 
but erred in saying that it did so ‘without change of identity ( tad eva 
. . . anannaip)* and also in taking it as an 'agent (lit. speakei ) and 
experiencer ( vado-vedeyyo) ’.*" It is significant that similarly in die 
Sarikhya-Karika (40) the survivor or IJnga is said to be incapable of 
sense-experience (/urupab/ioga), as indicated above. This sa/nsar/c 
wnna/ia is no other than the ‘stream of consciousness’ (vijnn^asota) 
extending into both worlds,*" called also bhava-soia?^’^ or ‘stream of 
becoming’ implying constant change. It is extremely signidcant that 
in the ‘Payasi Suttanla’of Digha ( ii.325) , which clearly refers to this 
sa/TiwiC consciousness,*" in the conch-shcll illustration, vinnanais 
made analogous to purisa.^^^ It is the same vinnana that is called 
ahara (A/,/. 48, 261) — explained elsewhere**® as the cause of re- 
birth— or bija (AJ. 223; S, III.54); and the other categories consti- 
tuting individuality are said to be the ‘home’ (oka) of vinnana (5, 
III.9, 1 0) . In view of such evidence conclusion is irresistible that 
vinnana in early Buddhism was regarded as the surviving factor at 
death which by entering ‘womb after womb’ (gabbha gabbhaip)^' 
for repeated conceptions resulted in what is generally known as 
samsara. Th*' difference between this sarpsaric vinnana and the 
Upani^dic v^rianatman that was held to be the ‘survivor’ according 
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to the doctrine of reincarnation is only too clear, for, in the 
Upani^ds the term atman expressly denotes a metaphysical sub- 
strate that is permanent and unchanging,^ whereas in early Bud- 
dhism the surviving vihn^a is identical with bhava implying the very 
opposite nature of impermanence (anicca) and evolution 
{viparinama),^ being, as remarked above, pictured as a continu- 
ously changing ‘stream (sota) ; it is, in fact, clearly asserted that it is 
wrong to view this vihhana as an atman (altato, 5, III. 4) in the 
metaphysical sense accepted in the upanisadsand rejected in early 
Buddhism.**^ It should now be clear what connotation the term 
gandhahha has in early Buddhist anchistology, for the above discus- 
sion will have shown the doctrinal correspondence between its 
application and that of vinhana whose philosophical import is of 
extreme significance for the theory of survival.^*" (Consequently, it is 
incorrect to regard this use of gandhahha as due merely to popular 
notions, as Keitli has done.**® On the other hand popular usage may 
perhaps be reflected in the occurrence of such terms as W/ara/?ara**’ 
. . . puggdid (5, 111.25), saita {S, 1.37) and nara (5, 1.206) to denote 
practically the same 'surviving factor' as i ndicated above, but in away 
appealing more to the popular mind. The word sambhavesU how- 
ever, occurring in several places**® cannot be regarded as merely 
popular, approximating as it docs to the al>ovc discussed vihhana 
and hence to gandhahha, and should rather be called a quasi- 
tcchnical term. It may furthof be pointed out that whether the 
application of these terms be held to be popular or othcnvisc, they 
all refer to a concept that undoubtedly forms an integral aspect of 
the early Buddhist philosophy of rebirth. 

§ 18. It will have been seen from the foregoing discussion that the 
Buddhist anchistological concept of gandhahha may be related to 
any or all of three trends of the development of the sense of Vedic 
Gandharva, namely: 

(i) Its macrocosmic application in the Rgveda to refer to the 
primeval Being inside of the (}olden (Cosmic) Shell 
(hiranmayakosa, brahmanda), or Hiranyagarbha, mythi- 
cally or cryptically styled ‘the Gandharv'a’ in Rgveda 
(10.177.2) (§ 8), traceable to a prehistoric solar-aquatic 
myth. 

(ii) The microcosmic correlate of sense (/) which acquires a 
vitalistic (pranaic) import implying some form of connec- 
tion of the gandharva with the vital self in man ( §§ 5-7), 
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which by a progressive scries ol' stages (§9) becomes the 
foetus {garbha = puru^) in the womb in course of reincar- 
nation. 

(iii) The eschatological implication of gandhanaas Found in the 
JaiminJya Vpanisad Bnihmana (§ 8) related to the 
demonological application of the term as sc‘cn in the 
Alhanavcdic assimilation of gandbaivas to pisacas and 
spectres, originating very probably in the Rgvedic suggest 
tion that gandharva as ‘the messenger of Varuna hastening 
to the home of Yama’ is the soul of the dead person (§12); 
in the Brahmana-Upanisadic period this leads to the sense! 
of ‘discarnate spirit’, conceived as a unit of consciousness 
(vijnana) detached from the physical body and capable of 
ousting the consciousness of any human being and thus 
‘possessing’ the latter (Ibid,), 

While the conception of ‘spirit-possession’ is not foreign to early 
Buddhism, it is significant that such spirits are noi designated 
gandhabbas but are usually regarded as arnanussas ( Vin, 1.202, 203) 
andin one particular instance said iohc ayakkha (5, 1.208) . Thus the 
Buddhistanchistological sense appears to develop rather from sense 
(ii), doubtless deprived from sense (i). *S<'nsc (iii) is certainly ‘popu- 
lar*, particularly as occurring in the Brhadaranyaka Upanij^d {§\2) , 
but still related to the problem of vijnana or consciousness, for 
consciousness detachetl at deat h may be \icwed by popular imagina- 
tion as a spirit or ghost, which in the strict philosophical sense, 
iiowcver, has no sensc-aoparaius and thus is not an ‘experiencer’ 
(§16). This latter distinction seems to be unconsciou.sly admitted 
even in the popular notion of *spirit-pos.s<!ssion’ by the gandharvas 
recorded in the Upanisad, for, io engage in any activity such as 
conversing etc., they are compelled to oust the consciousness of a 
human with unimpaired sense-apparatus and temporarily make use 
of his bodily mechanism. This is important, since Indian 
eschatological myths are not unfamiliar wth hosts of spirits ‘bodi- 
less’ yet ‘experiencing’ and active. Consequently, i l is diflicult to pin 
down the Buddhist anchistologn../! usage to just one historical 
context suggested by the prc-Buddhistic evolution of the term as 
proposed by previous wTiters. Keith held that the application was due 
to the earlier connection of Gandharva (Vi^vasu) with marriage 
and objectctl to Windisch’s view that the name is due to ‘tlie 
transmigration into agandharva’.^ He argued with Oldenberg”® as 
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against Hillebrandt^* that the term must mean 'in the Buddhist texts 
the being which by the law of transmigration enters the womb at the 
time of conception.’^* As for the exact connotation of the Buddhist 
term, the above discussion should have made it amply clear that it 
refers to a state of thesams^c vihhana, generally, or rather loosely, 
conceived as a ‘being’ (sattva) after death awaiting rebirth — an 
antarabhavasatva, whose existence is incorporeal. This conclusion 
derives support from the Jaina notion ol‘ gandharva^ as one of the 
eight classes of vyantarasor ‘ghost gods’*^ who, as the name implies, 
occupy ‘an intermediate position’ and include pisacas, bhutas, 
yak^ raksasas, kimnaras, kimpuru^ mahoragasanAgandharvas.^"^ 
Thus it is seen that the anchislological import of the term in early 
Buddhism indicates very probably a general tendency of the reli- 
gious tradition of eastern India circa sixth century b.c. But it is 
dangerous to call this Buddhist gandhabha a ‘soul, self or man’ as 
Mrs Rhys Davids has donc,*“ or ‘an entity — representing in some 
vague way the soul which was to be bom ’ as charactcri/ed by Kci th.**^ 
For, it would now appear that the term was deliberately employed by 
early Buddhism, perhaps for the first time in the religious history of 
India, to denote the ‘surviving factor’ in man in contradistinction to 
the terms atman, vijnimatman or puru^ that, as seen above (§§6-9, 
16) were used to designate the ‘survivor’ in the Upani^ds. The 
anchistological import of vihnana, however, must be admitted to be 
earlier than Buddhism (§16)f' and it is precisely here that the 
importance of this use ofgandhabba (to denote a particular state of 
saipsaric consciousness)*^ is found, especially in its bearing on the 
much disputed theory ol' anatta. Finally, i t may be added that the use 
of such mythical terms with ‘mysterious’ connotation asyakkha,^ 
gandhabba (§ 8) , naga, *^® etc, to denote particular states of vinhana 
in early Buddhism, parallel to similar application of indra in the 
Upanisads,^^ reveals a point of extraordinary interest to the student 
of the origin (s) of religion, viz., the nurninou^^*^ basis of the Vedic 
religious tradition that constituted the background of even such a 
‘rationalized’ doctrine as that of early Buddhism. 
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cit., pp. 180-81. 

17. A History of Indian Literature, vol. I, pp. 78, 104. 

18. K.g. AV, 8.7.23, 8.15; 10.9.9; 11.7.27; 9.24; tl. Pet. Won., .s.v. 

19. Op. cii., p. 181. 

20. Cf. Ave.stan Zairipasna having golden hoofs); see § 3., fn. 32 below. 

21. Sec g 8.; fn. 70 below 

22. Keith, op. cit., p. 1 04, fn. 4, and Ma' donell, op. cit., p. 1 37, rejert the suggestion 
on purely phoneiica) grounds; but stre Kuhn, Kentauren und Gandharven, 
cited by Pet. Wort. s. gandharva. 

23. St:e H.J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Mythology, p. 256. 

24. "I’he origins of Greek and other myths go back to barbarism or savagery' ibid., 
p. 5. 

25. Ibid., pp. 196, 256. 

26. On RV, 8.6..5.5; 10.123.4 *gavam udakanarn dJiarta for gandharva. 

27. Ro.se, op. cit., p. 2.56. 

28. See above g 8; on the Rgvedic (8..52.8) comparison of the Sun lo a wheel, s<*e 
Griffith, The Hymns of the Rgveda, (Second F.dn., 1896) vol. II, p. 205 

29. Rose, op. cit, pp. 4. 1.56, 2.56, 257. 

SO. See RV, 1.163.2; 9.113.3; cf Pet. Wore, s.v. 

31. Sec Amarakosa (cd. Dr. Har DuttSharma and N.C. Sardesai, Poona, 1941), p. 
301, ver? * 132: ' antarabhavasative' sve Gandharvo . . . ‘where the 'fika says 
^pasubhede ‘pP; cf. Monier Williams, loc. cit. 
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S2. Cf. Griffith, 'iTir Hymns of the Rgveda, vol. II, p. 394, fn. (2) ; cf. also /I V, 1 3. 1 .23, 
the Kasyapas (.solar spirits) and die gandharvas lead the Speckled Marc; 
laitUriya Samhiia, 4.6.7.2; ^tapaiha Brahmana, .5. 1 .4.8, gandharvas as the 
first to yoke the horse; 10.6.4.1 carried by die horse? Vajiri. 

33. Rose, op. cii., p. 217. 

34. Ibid., p. 156. 

35. AV, 4.4.1, 37.7; cf. Griffith, The Hymns of the Atharvaveda, vol. I, p. 182. At 
AV, 3.24.6 the gandhan'as arc said to *claim three .sheaves of corn’ in a prayer 
to ensure fertilizing waters for crops; cf. Kaus. Hr. 2.2; §7 above. 

36. Rose, op. cit., p. 216. 

37. See above § 5, fn. 42- 

38. I owe this information to the lectures -of Prof. R.L. Turner, my teacher in 
Comparative Philology at the University of London. 

39. Cf. Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharvaveda (SBE, XLII), pp. 202, 642; Whitney, 
Atharvaveda Translation (HOS, VIII), p. 665. 

40. See Griffith, The Hymns of the Rgveda, vol. II, p. 569, fn. (7). 

41 . Cf. Macdonell, op. cit., p. 1 37; Keith, op. cii., p. 1 80; but contrast Grassmann's 
ludicrous attempt to treat this as serious etymology, Worterhuch zum Rigveda, 

S.V. 

42. Cf. Macdonell, op. cit., pp. 136-37; Griffith, The Hymns of the Rgveda, vol. 11, 
p. 22.5. fn. (5). This connection of the gandharvaw\[ii .Soma l('d Hcrgaigne to 
believe that his original significance was 'Soma', cited by Matdonc^ll, ibid., pp. 
137-.38. 


43. Cf. RV, 6.37.3; Soma when pre.s.sed is amrta, Vajasaneyi Srimhiia, 19 72; and in 
the Rgveda is generally known a.s rasa, fluid. .Macdonell. ibid., p 105. 

44. RV, 9.113.3; cf. ^tapatha Brahmana, .3.2.4.2. 6.2.9, 9.3.18. 

45. Soma is once called sukra (brilliaiii) — later the term for reuts, RV, K.2.10. 

46. AV, 4.4.1; 8.7.23; 12.1,23. 

47. The Dawn of the Human Mind, pp. 103, 1 39, 1 47; cf. Ix'wis Sprence, op. cji., p. 
38. 


48. (T. Belvalkar and Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, |>f). 62-63; *The 
grounds of 'bandhuia’ magical not logical . . . things have a relation of 
bandhutabctYfCcn diem subsequenUy leading to an assertion of theit downright 
identity' (62) '. . . possibly having its roots in the distant prehi.sioric pa.st, with 
its confused reminiscences of animism, magic and mysticism . . . the relation in 
all these cases cannot, it is clear, be called natural or erven logical: it is at best 
magical’ (63). 

49. Visva-ayuh\ cf. the Rgvcdic designation of the GandharvaVi.svava.su (Keith, op. 
cit., pp. 375-76), wherc^vasu is itself derived from -y/ra, to live; diis radical sense 
of vasu is clearly preserved by the Chandogya Upani^d ( 3 . 1 6. 1 ) ; ‘Verily the vital 
breaths {pran^ are the Va.sus, for they cause everything here to live {J vas) 
cf. Brhadaranyaka Up. 3.9.3. 

50. 'Indrasya susman irayan', where Sayana has 'balam* for susmam which, 
analogously with prana (^lin), is derived from a root ( •rv^is) meaning to breathe 
(loud, i.e. blow) . 

51. ^tapatha Brahmana, 3.6.2.9; Kausitaki Brahmana, 12.3. 

52. &itapatha Brahmana, 3.2.4.2; cf. Winternii/, op. cit., vol. I, p. 217. 

53. Aitareya Brahmana, 1.27; Taitiiriya Samhita, 6. 1.6.5; Maitr. Sarnhita, 3.7.3. 

54. Cf. Macdonell, op. cit., p. 124. 

55. ^tap. Br, 13.4.3.7; cf. Asvalayana Srauta Sutra, 10.7. 
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56. Macdoncll. op. rit, pp. 2.5-26. 

57. AV, 11.7.27, 9.16; 14.2.9 etc. 

58. Soma is generally styled ‘raja’ in the ninth book, see RV. 9.82.1; 9.86.36. etc. 

59. Cf. Kaus. Up. 4.19. On ‘white-robed* .see Rgveda, 9.14.5 where the Soma> 
admixture is called ‘shining-robe*. 

60. Cf. Macdoncll, op. cit., p. 112. 

61. See Brhad. Up., 6.2.16; Raul Up., 2.9; Mundaka Up. 2. 1.1. 5. 

62. RV, 5..58.7 in the translation oCMax-Mullcr, Vcdic Hymns (SBE) Pt I; GrifTith 
has ‘they as husbands have with power impregnated hei . . .’ 7'/ir Hymns of the 
Rgveda, vol. I, p. 529. On this u.se oi garhha (seed), sec RV, 1.6.4; 95.2; 146.5; 
2.10..3; .3.29.11; 4.7.9. 

63. RV, 5.83.1 (re. Paijanya). 

64. Cf. the Kgy|itian notion of waiei asrau.sing tlu: life of barley etc., G. Elliot Smith 
In the Beginning, pp. K4,88; Lewis .Spenre, oj). cit.. pp. 1 1, 15. 

65. Sepa-har.^nim, translated by Whitney (p. 149) as ‘peniverecting’ and by 
Bloomfield (p. 370) as 'that causes sttength’. 

66. Cf. Kumhha-muskas <»1 AV, 8.6.15, ‘jar-ie.sticled’, evil .spirits .said to be 
iinpotent’, asstn iaied with gHudharvas {ibid., verse 19); also Kumbhikas AV, 
16.6.8; Ku.smantia.s (v,J. Ktlsma-), Monicr-William.s, r>p. cit , and the Buddhist 
term Kumbhandas (ibid, of which Pali equivalent Kumbhandas iKicurs in lists 
very similar to tho.se incltuling .(^a/]r//}a^5ay. IH'.S Pin. .v.v. 

67. AV, 4-37.7; cf. Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 370. 

68. See ‘'I'he Philo.sophical Import of Vedic Yaksa and Pali Yakkha’ in this volume, 
pp. 131 0. 

69. Ibid, pp. 26-28. 

70. 'fhe Egyptians too believ<‘<l in a similar myth of the Sun-god emerging from the 
pool or flood. G. F.lliot .Smith, op. cit., p. 89, 

71. RV, 1.72.9, 105.1 {.suparna), 164.46 (garutam); 3.5..5; 6,48.17; 10.,5.1, .3.5.6; 
10.5.2, 189..3. 

72. RV, 1.35.7; cf. 1.164.21, 22 with (infliih’s note (22) at The Hymns of the 
l(gveda, vol. I. p. 223; also AV, 9.9.21, 22. 

73. Cf. AV, 10.8.44, yuvananr, RV, 1.164.4, 'prathamam Jayamanam\ see above p. 
fn. 41. 

74. Ibid., pp. 26-28, discu.ssion of adonible ( Yaksa ) . 

75. Ibid. pp. 25-26, maya associated with Hiranyagarbha as Yak-^i. 

76. Thus taken by Sayana; cf. Griffith, The Hymns of the Rgveda, vol. II, p. 392. 

77. Ibid. vol. I, p, 228; on the form Sa,as-van compare Vivas-var . 

78. Cf. RV, 1.70.2, where Agni is similarly c alled 'germ of waters, germ of woods, 
germ of all things that .stand and move*. 

79. RV, 10.177.2. *Patahgo vacam manasa bibharu, tarn Gandharvo' vadadgarbhe 
antah* Cf. ‘the wise gandharva uttered the pleasant upward- pointing word’. 
AV, 20.128.3. 

80. Cf. Prsqapati’s primeval association with Vac. Keith op. cit., pp 455. 4.56 (cf. 199) 
citing Paheavirnsa Br. 10.2.1; 6.5.10 etc. 

81. *Patahgahsuryo vacam trayirQparnmana.saprsynayabihharti. . .tamevavacarn, 
garbhesarirasya madkyt, vartamanogandharvah ... pranavayuh, antarmadhye ' 
vadat;vadauprerayati\. . .yadvapatahgahsarvopadhisunyovyaptahparamatma, 
sasrstyddau manasa bibharti. . .garbhehiranmayebrahmande'ntarvartamano 
gandh’^r ^ hiranyagarbhasuun vacam avadaU 

82. Ci. Viraj' . Purusa Sukta, RV, 10.90.5; GriCHth, The Hymns of the Rgveda, vol. 
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H p. 518. 

89 See *Upani»dic Terms tor Sense functions’ in this volume, pp. 155 if. 

84. ' Agnir gandharviip patthyamfiasyagner . . . cf. 'the ancient dustless pathways 
{panthah) of Savitar in the mid-regions*, RV, 1.35.11. 

85. Cited by Keith, op. cit, p. 577. 

86. Cf. RV, 10.129.9; AV, 4. 2.6-8, where Hiranyagarbha is said to have been 
generated by the waters. 

87. Lewis Spence, op.cit., p. 48. 

88. RV, 10.90 where 'the material out of which the world is made is the body of a 
primeval giant named Purusa* (Macdonell, Vedic Reader, p. 195) ; cf. above fn. 
82, 86. 

89. Cf. equates Vena here to *aditya* or * Faijanyatma madhyasthano devah\ 

90. (T. RV, 10.129.4, *sato bandhum* referring to *tad, 'ehard of the previous 
verse. 

91 . 77ie Hymns of the Aiharvaveda, vol. 1, p. 362. 

92. Cf. RV, 1.68.1, 70.2; 'Heavenly Gandharva is yonder Sun*, iatap. Br. 6.3.1.20; 
cf. Tail. Samhita. 1.7, 7.1. 

93. Vrajapati is only another aspect of Hiranyagarbha or Visvakarman*, Keith, op. 
cit p. 437. There is thus no need to regard this identification as ‘peculiar’, as 
Keith has done. Taittiriya Samhita Translation (//QSVol. 18), p. 80, fn. 3. 

94. Cf. fSahkhayana Crhya Sutra, 1.19.2; Sec Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 137. 

95. Cf. G. Elliot smith, op. cit.. p. 84. 

96. See Macdonell, op. cit., p. 1 07; Keith, Religion and Phikmiphy of the Veda, pp. 
168-71. 

97. Macdonell, op. cit., p. 1 08; Soma is ukrn as the Moon in the Yaijurveda (M.S.) . 

1.6.9. * 

98. That is the ‘being* inside the womb; cf. Gandharva at RV, 10.177.2. 

99. (X Macdonell, op. cit., p. 109. 

100. Cf. Kaus. Up. 1.2; Prasna Up, 1.9. 

101 . The Aitareya Br. 1.3, gives water as the .seed that develops into the embryo. 

102. This idea brings the theory into close connection with the gandharva of the 
Rgveda who, as we saw, reprcrsciiis the celestial waters or rain. 

103. Op. cit., p. 181. 

104. Cf. Macdonell, op, cit, p. 172; for a rationalization of the myth, sec Satap. Br. 
9.4. 1.3. 

1 05. Cf. Pfthi, the 6rst anointed king being called Vainya, son of Vena {RV, 8.9.10) , 
doubtless an allusion to the primitive notion of the solar origin of kingship; see 
G. Elliot Smith, op. cit, p. 79. 

106. (X. AV, 14.2.3-4; probably a survival of some primitive .solar-aquatic myth 
connected with the marriage rite, for Soma is aqueou.s and Agni clearly solar. 

107. Cf. AV, 14.2.33-36; Bfhad Up. 6.4.21-23; cf. 19. 

108. Worterbuch zum Rigveda, s. Gandharva. 

109. Op. cit, p. 137. 

110. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 376. 

111. (X. Brhad. Up. 6.4.21-23. 

112. Nor does the gandharva occur in any of the A V hymns dealing with pumsavana, 
conception, miscarriage, parturition, etc. 1.11; 3.23; 6.11, 17, 81; 7 35. 

113. Brhad. Up. 6.4.19; cf. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads, p.l71 fn. 4; 
RV, 10.85. 21-22; AV, 14.2.33-37, 

114. AV, 8.6.19, 'TTiey who suddenly make die those that are bom, (who) lie by the 
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bearing (women) — the gandhan^ women-seekers (?), let the brown one 
drive, as the wind a cloud* (Wliitncy*s translation). 

115. See Macdonell, op. cit., p. 137; above § 6. 

116. Cf. Aitarcya Br, 1.27; sec Wintemitz, op. cit., vol. 1. p. 217. 

1 1 7. Derived fromV"vcn, to long, love; cf. kanta {RV, 1 .83.5) applied to the Sun; see 
Griffith, The Hymns of the RgyerJa^ vol. 11. p. 5()8. fn. ( 1 ). 

118. RVf 16.123.5-6. Griffith, The Hymns of Rgveda^ p. 569. 

1 19. Venah taken by Griffith, (ibid. p. 341) as 'gods or especially the Maruts’, and 
Sayai)a as rsis-, cf. RV, 9.86.30. 

120. Vedischc Mylhohghy vol. I, p. 429. 

121. Tylor, Anthropology^ vol. II, p. 101, (TL); Lewis Spence, op. cit, p. 51. In fact 
the Atharvaveda (2.2. 4-5) refers to tlie apsar^ as 'starry*, goddesses, wives of 
the gandharvay and elsewhere (4.38.5) describe them as those ‘who follow in 
their course the rays of Surya, or as a particle of light attend him*; cf. 
‘(^andramas* as gandharva with the stars as apsar^y his mate.s. ^tap. Br. 9.4.1 .9; 
Tait. S. 3.4.7.3. 

122. See Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharvaveday p 536. 

123. Manusmrtiy III, 26. 

124. Macdonell, op, rit., p. 13. 

125. (X RVy 10.136.6, where the path of the gandharvas and apsar^ is said to be 
treated by the muni with Ituig locks; cf. also AV, 14.2.35. 

126. The Hymns of the ^vcfla, vol. I, p. 3ti0, fn. (6). 

127. * Hirariya-pakpirn Varuna.sya datum Yamasyayonaitsakunambhuranyum\ (RV, 
10.123.6) d. AVy 4.34.3. It is significant that Varuiia as the divinity of the 
Western quarter, (cf. Afani/,5.96) is said in the Brhad. Up. (3.9.22) to be based 
on wat<!r. Yama and V'aruna appear in the Rgveda as the two kings whom the 
dead .sec on reaching heaven (10.14.7). 

128. See RVy 1.83.5. 

1 29. Macdonell, op.cit., p. 1 71 . Sarana: ' Yamasya niyamakasya vaidyui^ncryonau*. 

130. Ibid. p. 166. 

131. Cf. i4V; 2.1.2; 20.128.3, where his knowhfige and wisdom are referred to. 

132. 'Divyo gandharvah ketapuh ketarrt nah punatu’ cf. Tait. S. 4. 1.1. 7; Vajasaneyi 
SamhitUy 11.1 

1.33. Hymns of the Atharvaveda, pp. ,520-21; cf his (:ontnhution.Hy 'I hird Series, 
JAOSy XV.163, Fifth Scrie.s, ibid.. XV1.3. 

134. Religion and Philosophy of the Ve.iiy p. 180; on ‘dog-like’ appearance of the 
gandharvas cf. AVy 11.9.13; 19,36 6 

1.35. See Keith, ibid., p. 1 82. fn. 9; Satap. Br. 14.6.3.1 , 7.1 ; Ait. Hr. 3.29; Kaus. Br. 2.9; 
cf. Keith, HOSy vol. 25, p. 28. 

1.36. Seejanavasabha’s spirit {yakkhUy cf. Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. 2, p. 240), 
disclosing his identity to the Kxaltcd One, Digha Nikaya, 11.204; discussed by 
Mrs Rhys Davids Indian Religion and Survival pp. .56 IT. See also Pay^i as a 
devaputta disclosing his idemtity ui the Yen. Gavampati, Digha Nikaya, 11.356. 

137. Keith, op. cit., p. 573, compares die doctrine of Karma-devas (Brhad. Up. 
4.3.33) with the notion of manu^-gandharvas. 

138. RV, 10.139.5; AV, 2.2.1 etc. 

139. Bhasya on TaiL Up. (Anandasrama, edn.), p. 86. 

140. See AV, 10.9.9, 9.16; Bfhad. Up. 1.1 2; 4.4.4; Chand. Up. 2.21.1; Mait Up. 1.4; 
cf. Le Ma'.ivastu, (ed. Senart), 1, p. 350, 11, p. 351. 

141 . Gandharv oeside dev/ and manusi, Le Mahavastu, 11. p. 181. 
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142. ‘Gandhabba-kaya’ listed jusL afiei the six heavens and characterized as the 
lowest of all (sabbanihina: c:f. D.Il. 271). As the retainers of one of die Four 
Great Kings, they come to be included among the dwellers of the 
C^tummaharajika Heaven (cf. l^rS,Dict.,s.v., Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
p. 59, and MacGovem, Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, p. 65). The SN, calls 
them devas (111.260; cf. 1). Cy. 11.641). 

148. See C'Frassmann, Wortcrhuch xum Rig Veda, s.v. the Mahabharata represents 
Varuna as a deva-gandharva, Monier-Williains, op. cit., s. Varuna. 

144. CX Buddhi.st Sanskrit Dhna-rascra, Lc Mahavastu, 111, p. 806; MacGovern, l.c. 
‘Rastrabhrt' oblations offert'd to gandhan^asaiid apsaras, ^tap. Br.9.4.1.1 .;Cf. 
f ait. S. 8.4.7. 

145. See Macdonell, op. cit., p 21; -rostra Ironi 'vray meaning 'rule’, may sc‘inanti- 
cally apprriximatc to vrata, law or oidinance. Buddhism mentions among, 

* Gandhabha chiei'iairis ('.itlascna and Suriyavat c asa (1), II. 258) ; cf. (atraratha, 
.son f>rSiir)'avai( as, king tyf gandharvas, (AV, 8.10.27). 

146. ('.f. Lt‘ Mahavastu, II, p. 19. 

1 47. ( X A V' 4.87.8, which nanu'.s five apsaras as( mggulii, Pila, Naiadi, Auk.yagandhl, 
and Piarnandini — terms derived from flagrant plants or .sweet .scents; Cf. 
Griffith, the Hymns ot the Atharvavvda, vol. I, p. 181. 

148. See FI'S, Dirt., s.v. and Pet. Wort., .s.v. 

149. Among po.ssible hinfis are merit ion<*<l; deva. \gandhahho va vihahganm\ 
yakkha and manussa. C.y. fias ‘ vtbanganut tt akasararo gandhahba-kayiko devo' 
(Manorathapurani, 111.79) cf. Le Mahavastu, II, p. .801. 

1 50. RV, 9.85. 11;* nake suparnam apa paptivam.sarn\ 1 0. 1 28.6; ‘ mike suparnam upa 
yat patantam, referring to gandharva, 

151. *Puna ca pat am bhante maha.samu€ldo mahatam bhutanam, avaso, latr'imc 
bhuta timidmihgala timiramihgala asura naga gandhabha... ’ AV, 1.200, 204, 
207. It is .significant that the Aiharvavcda gives the sea as the home of the 
* gandharva antonym the apsaras' (2.2.8; cl. 10.10.18). 

152. AV, 8.7.23, 8.1.5; 1 1.9.16, 24;4f. Chand. Up. 2.21.1; Mail. Up. J.4. 

158. Kcnih, op, cit., p. 180. 

154. laic, cit., fn. 9; cf. p. 181. 

1.55. Cf. Whitnc 7 in his translation ol AV, 1 1.9.16. (op. cit.). 

156. Op. cii., pp. 180-81. 

157. 'Apsarasarn gandharvanarh mrganam caranc caran . .’ /fV', 1 0. 1 86.6. 

158. ‘ Vanaspatyah* refenirig to gandharvas, AV, 14.2.9. 

159. See fn. 140, above. Winternilz (op. tit., I.p. 134) compares them with German 
popular spirits. 

160. See references to Mahavastu (fn. 140) above; cf. A, 11.88.89; /.V, 420. 

161. StreGodage, Placcof Indra in Karly Buddhism’ Ceylon University Review.\o\ 
III, No. 1(1945). 

1 62. Buddhaghosa: * Gahbhassaiigabbhenibbattanasatta.ssa;avakkanu hoti nibbatti 
hotf, Papaficasudani, 11.310 ; but sec below § 17. 

163. *Idha matapitaro ca sannipatita bond, mata ca utunf hoti, gandhabbo ca 
paccupaiihito hot! , M.I, 265. A more developed version of the statement 
occurs at Divyavad^a, 1. 4.4.2. 

164. Loc. cit, * Gandhabbo ti tatrupakasatio. Paccupatthito hoti ti na matapitunnarp 
sannipatam olokayamano samipc thito nanta hoti, kammayantayantito pana 
eko satto tasmin okase nibbattanako hod d ayam eitha adhippayo*. 

165. Tatrupaka = tatra + upaka; cf. kulupaka, PTS, Diet., s.v. Here the - A- stands for 
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original -g*-, the form tatthupago^ctuAXy occurring in Milindapanha p. 127. 

166. Further Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. I, p. 189. 

167. See PTS, Diet, s.v.;ct Monier>Witliams» op. cii s. upasthiia. 

168. *So Gandhabbo khattiyo va brahmano va vesso va suddo va tT. 

169. See Papancasudani, III. 412. where he passes over the crucial matter with the 
non-commlttA remark* Imatpgandhabbapahhamputtha. . , nasampayissanti' 

170. See his derogatory characterization of Indaka Yakkha (5. 1. 206) as a *puggalar 
vadin* or 'personalist' for holding a similar view, Saraithappakasini, 1. 300. 

171. Further Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. II. p. 89. 

172. Buddhist Philosophy, p. 207, citing *MN, II. 137 (sic !); Mil., p. 123;/K. 330; 
Divyav., pp. 1, 440; AK, iii.12 . . 

173. 'Antarabhavasattvc* sve Gandharva divyagayane* , Amarakosa (Poona 1941), p. 
301. 

174. Pet. Wort. s. gandharva (2.c) *dieSec;lc nach dem Tode, bevor sie einen neuen 
Korper crwahlt hat', followed by Monier-Williams, op. cit., s.v. Apte, Sanskrit- 
English Diet., s.v. (5), etc. 

175. Sec Dr. Har Duti Sharina and N.G. Sardesai, Amarakosa (Poona 1941 ), Introd. 
p. iii. 

176. Ibid., p. 301, tJka on verse 1.32; *Antara maransyan manor madhye bhavarn 
sattvarn yatnasariram. Yadahuh: antara hhavadcho hi nesyate Vindhyavasina 
(Kumarila-bhatta ?), tanna, laksyavirodhat . .' 

177. Cf. Nalinaksha Duit, Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. XV. pp. 90-100, Art., 
‘Doctrines of the Sainmiiiya School of Buddhism*. 

r/8. Buddhist Phihsophy, pp. 207-08. 

179. ‘Gabbhavakkaritr. Milindapanha, pp. 123, .sq. 

180. *Tasmirn Maharaja divasc tapa.si ca uiuni pupphavati ahosi, devaputto ca 
tatthupagopaccupatthitoahosi, tapasoca dakkhinena hatihanguithena tapasiya 
nabhirn paramasi. lit te tayo sannipata (sic.) ahesurn', ibid., p. 127. 

181 . ' Yadi tanha gandhabbo yato kuto ci agantva . . . upftajjaiP , ibid., p. 129. 

182. *Samo maharaja kumaro Sakkena devanam-indena ayacito Parikaya tapasiya 
kucchiiji okkanto* ibid., (see b(4ow § 16). 

183. See Da.s Gupta, History o* *ndiaii Philosophy, vol. I. p. 91, fn. 2 citing CJaraka 
Sarira, 111.5-8. 

184. (X Buddhaghosti: '/CammayanrayariifWon MiV,/.265,alr(‘ady<|iioted (fn. 164, 
above). 

185. Gf the .Sammitlya iioiion alluded to «.lK>ve 15). 

186. Su.sruia Sarnhita, 111 2.. 58, ' Kannana codiio yena tad apnnti punarbhavc. 
abhyasiah putvadehe yr lancva-bhajjtr gunari , where the lika takes tad as 
* sattvarn* (d. 111.3.29). 

187. The Birth of Indian Psyc hologyand its Development in Buddhism, p. 2f>(); but 
the gandhabba of the Majfbima Nikaya is s;iid ic enter the womb at the very 
moment of coitus and dors not wail nil the* fifth month ol foetal life! See al.so 
her Indian Religion and Suivival, p. 6.3. citing .Sarikhya-Karika (.39). 

188. *Suk.vna matapiirjah sahaprahhutaistridha vise.^h .syiib suk.smasie.sam niyata 
matapitrja nivarttantc* (cf. 20.42). 

1 89. So Gaudapada on Karika ( 39) ; ' Niyata nityastairarabdham sarirarn karmavasat 
pasumrgapaksisarisrpa.sthavarajati.su sarn.sarati . . . '. 

190. * Purvotpa(inama.saktam niyaiam mahadadisuk.smaparyantarn, .sarnsaraii 
nirupabhogiirn bhavairadhivasitarn lifigam.* 

191. Cf. 4.3.36; 'This person trees hiniseU from these limbs, just as a mango-fruit 
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releases itself from the bond, and hastens again back to life . . where Sankara 
takes ‘person’ {purusa) as the 'Uhgatman' 

192. History of Indian Philosophy, vol. IL p. 370, quoting the text; "asmal lokat 
praita, atha ebhireva pranaih saha putram ainsatf, (1.5.17). 

193. Developed in connection with the doctrine of Pitryana {Brhad. Up. 6.2.2). 

194. See Katha, 1.20.25; Brhad. Up. 6.2.2; cf. Chand. Up. 5.3. There is, however, a 
point of difference between the Upanisadic theory and the Buddhi.st doctrine 
of rebirth; cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 575. fn. 4, citing 
Windisch, Buddha *s Ceburt, pp. 29.32.76. 

195. Cf. *manomaya puru^' of Tail. Up. 1.6.1. 

196. See 'Uparii»dic Terms for Sense Functions’ in this volume, pp. 155 ff. 

197. Cf. Dvivcdagahga* . . . buddhaveyabhivyakuvijhano bhavat*, ^tap. Br. (ed. 
Weber), p. 1150; See Hume 'one with intelligence', op. cit., p. 140. 

198. Hume, Rocr, Ranade and Belvalkar, etc. fail to preserve the deliberate 
emphasis on eva here in their translations; but cf. Satis description of the 
sam.saric vihhana as * tad eva vihhanafp satpsarau sandhavaii anahharp' (MN, 
1.2.56). 

199. '. . .tasyahaitasyahtdayasyagrampradyotatetenapradyownai^aunaniskramati 

cak.susto va murdhno va' nycbhyo va sariradcscbhyasiamutkamaniam 
prana' nutkramaii pranaman utkraman tani sarve prana anutkramanti, savijhano 
bhavaii, savijhanamevanvakramati . . .' (A. A. Scries ed., p. 644; text followed by 
.Saiikara) . But the ^tap. Br. (Madhyandina reccn.sion) in the edition ofWcber 
hxs ' samjhanameva' for ' savijnanameva' , showing clearly that the text was 
confused from early times. 'I'hus it may not be out of place to suggest an 
eiiiendauon of the last sentence .so as to read: . sa vijhaifh hhavaii, sa 

vijhanamevanvavakramati. . . a reading that would not only be more sati.sfacior>’ 
than the above in point of syntax, for the presence of a delnonsirative (.m) 
connecting the sc'ni<*nce to 'atrna niskrJmatf is indispens:tble, but would also 
eliminate the unc<’riainiy meaning which hits led nearly all interpreters to 
distort the sc’iitence in ord<T to satisfy their renderings of the previous clauses. 
Hence it would not he necc’vsary' to take the accusative in .savijnameva as 
denoting ilu' objectof motion as ihe commentators view it nor distort the sense 
ol‘ anui-ava^kramatf to mean 'what has intelligence dcparLsvfiih him* as done 
by Hume, op. cit., p. 140. The ma.sc'ulme in 'vijhano would be due to the 
influence of ‘.sa’ as in ' ahanwvcdarn' sarvo 'smf Brhad. Up. 4 3.20. 

200. Ibid., p. 646; cf. vijnananiaya-pumsa addressed as 'king Soma', Brhad. Up. 
2.1.15. also § 9 above. 

201. Op. cit., pp. 1 149, 1 1.50 ' UngavabhAsakasyatmano lifigasya coi-kramanc . . .' 

202. Cf. Divt'daganga, ibi<l., '.sa prakt uf vidvanatma . 

203. Sc'e ‘Vitalism and Becoming*, this volume; pp. 143 (T. 

204. I), 11.63 'vihhanam na nkkami.ssaiha' uv*d in opposition to '{okkamitva) 
vokkami.s.satha' \ Biiddhaghosa has ' pavisiiva pavaiiamanarp viva', 
Sumaiigalavilasinl, M. II. .501. 

205. Cf. FI'S, Din., s. vokkamati ( - vi ^ uk karnati) . 'I'he possibility of vokkamati being 
formed from ‘ vi+ava+krarn isccTtaiiily there* but ver)' uniik(*ly for Pali phonology. 

206. a. />. 11.12, 108; M, 111.1 19 {-ku«hini okkanh)] S, III.225 { bhumin okkam-)\ 
D, 111. 1 03, 231 , ‘/r//ia bhanivrkaci oa.s,impajanoc'cva matu-kucchimokkamati 
asampajano matu~kucchi.smini thaii, asampajano matu kucchisma nikkhamati'; 
cf. Sn. 29 (eti), 152, 278; 185 {penay, D, II. *333 {pavisantamy D, III. Ill {cud). 
See also Mrs Rhys Davids, Indian Religirm and Survival, p. 26. 
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207. .Occurring for the first time at A#, 1.50, *yi tesam tesam sattanam tamhi tamhi 
satta-nikaye jati sanjaii okkanti abhinibbatti khandhanam patubhavo, ayam 
vuccat avuso jatP. CT. AI, 176. The £xegctical nature of the passage clearly 
reveals its lateness*. 

208. A 111-85, *tanha c'assa okkamP (and craving came upon him); cf. vijahi, said 
oVpiasukha' at Af, II. 52; phonetically considered * o' for 'ava-* is certainly later. 

209. Cf. *tassa . . . etadahosP, A 11-130; cf. 107, 1.54 (the idea occurred to him, i.e. 
arose in him) . Con trast Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. 2, p. 60, fn . 1 . 

210. Af, 1.265, 11.156; A, 1.176 (gabbhassavakkanti); still later is the form 
gabbhavakkanti as found in the Milinda, loc. ch. 

21 1 . Syntactically '-ssa* must be regarded a.s ending of the genitive (of agent) 
implying the logical subject *gabhha\ 

212. Cf. sahhigabbha, D, 1.54; M, 1.518; 5, III. 211. See Pet. Wort, and Grassmann, 
op. cit., .s. garbha\ cf. p. 133 in tliis volume, particularly fn. 33. 

213. *Channarn hhikkhavc dhaifinatn upadaya gabhhassavakkanii hod, okkanuya 
sad namarupam . . . etc.’. A, I. 176, which is obviously parallel with the usual 
' vihhana-paccaya namarupam'. The important fact is that *vihhana' is held to 
be the sixth of ihe six dhatus, S, 11.248, III.231; D, III.247. 

214. Indian Religion andSunival, p. 66. It is to l>e noted thatin Karly Buddhism there 
are at least three different connotations of the term vihhana, viz., the 
perceptive or cognitive*, the .sam.saricand the yogic (as in vihhananheayatana) . 

215. M, 1.256, 'Evarn bya kho aham avuso Bhagavata dhamrnain desitam ajanami 
yatha tad-ev'idam virlnanam ^andhavad sam^arad anahhanC, and ibid., p. 258. 
'Y^yam bhante vado vcdcyyo tatra tatra kalyanapapakanarn kammanam 
vipaka m padsam vedetifp . 

216. 'Atikkama ca purisassa chavimarnsalohitam aithim paccavekkhaU purisassa ca 

vinnana-sotam pajanad uhhayato ablxxrhinnani [(-y., acchinnarn] idhaloke 
patiithitan ca paralokc patiuhitan ca' 1). III. 1 05. (^1. Sn. 1 055 'panujja vinnanam 
bhavena dtthe' jCy. ahhi.sankhare~vinnana\ \ cf. Sn, IlII; .M, III. 261, 1. 488; A 
I. 76. ” 

217. S, rV,291; cf, Mara.ssa sotam, M, 1.226; papimato sotam, ibid. 227; vatuma 
papafwa parallel to .w 1), II 8; Kanhassa .sotam{^ jad-marana), Sn, 355. 

218. Cf. ‘VitalKsm and Betomiiig’, in this volume, pp. 143 IT. 

2 1 9. Vinnana, ayu, u.sma corresponding to purisa, ayama and vayu respectively; See 
also Af, III.2.39, {purisa); cf. Upani - idic 'puru^' in the microcosmic sense of 
'individual*. 

220. ' Vinnanadharo ayatim punahhhavanihbatdya paccayo', S, II. 13. 

221. Sn, 278; cf. D, III. M7; Sn, 29, 152. In the case of Perfect Ones {arahant, 
tathagata) , this vinhanaissaid to lx;come indeterminate or impossible to locate 
(arnssita, asanihita) Af, I. 140, 329; III. 22.3; D 1.223; S, I. 122. 

222. See Brhad. Up. 3.5.1, 9.26; Chand. Up. 8 1.5 “».l-3, etc. 

223. A, I. 258; 11.177. 

224. See S, IV 54 (= Kathavatthu 67) ; Vin, i 1 4; Af, 1. 1 38; Rhys Davids, Theory of Soul 
in the Upanisads,JRAS, 1899. 

225. Cf. E.J. Thoma.s, History of Buddhist Thought, p. 104 (cf. 65). 

226. 'Popular notions attributed birth to the co-operation with the parents of an 
entity, the Gandharva . . . ’ Buddhist Philosophy, p. 207. 

227. Cf. 'Yo khf Saripuita tahea kayarn nikkhipad ahhan ca kayam upadiyad . . .' S, 
IV. 50. Eve t here it may be. doubled whether the Master and his greatest disciple 
could have been di.scussing merely a popular notion. 
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228. 5, 11. 101; cf. ibidAl; M, 1. 48; Sn, 147. The term means literally 'seeking birth' 
which implies that the being has no proper atiabhiva for the nonce, and thus 
approximates to * antarabhavasattva*. 

229. Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 376, fn, 1, citing Windisch, Buddha’s 
Geburt, pp. 13 if. 

230. Ibid., p. 180, citing Oldcnbcrg, Religion des Veda, p. 253, n. 1. 

231. Vedische Mythologir, 1.427; Zur Bedeutung von Candharva (1906); also 
comparing Garbe, Sankhya-PhUosophie 2, p. 306. 

232. Cf. E.J. Thomas, loc. cit., who, however, secs in this 'being about to be reborn* 
some connection with consciousness. 

233. See Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, pp. 181 . 269; cf. Apte, op. cit., s.v. 
(spirit) . 

234. ' Vi~antsura\ lit. 'belonging to a separate interval'; cf. antara in * antarabhava* 
discussed above. 

235. See Monier-Williams, op. cit., p. 1028 (col. 3). 

236. Birth of Indian Psychology, p. 250. 

237. Buddhistic Philtisophy, p. 207. 

238. Similarly Pali yakkha in its philosophical aspect, derived from a corresponding 
application in the Veda and Upani^ds, denoted a state of sarpsaric vihhana, 
viz., its radiant purity characteristic of the 'infinity' (anahea) states. 

239. \kk^ denotes primarily 'the my.sterious' ( Wunderding) in the Veda and 
Upani^ds (ibid., p.24) developing the sense of 'adorable* or ‘holy* (p.25), a 
sense relating it perhaps also to Maya, VapusamX Kratu (p. 26) , and found also 
for Buddhist /akicha denoting as it docs the vihhana at the threshold of perfect 
purity or holiness (pp. 32-33) when it becomes radiant or resplendent (p. 33). 

240. *Naga* is used especially of the Buddha and arahants, popularly explained as 
'faultless' {na agam karoti), and denotes primarily 'saint* or 'Holy one', thus 
implying that spiritual state of v/nnana which is the highest or Perfection (M, 
I. 151, etc. cited by PTS, Dicti,). It is, however, wrong to regard tiiis usage as 
developing from a sense of 'hero* related to its meaning of 'elephant* as found 
in Pali, as suggested by tlie PI'S, Diet, {s.v.), for the 'Varnmika Sutta’ of the 
Majjhima clearly connecLs this *naga’ witli the ant-hill implying the idea of 
'serpent' — a very common association in the East. ' Tiuhatu nago, ma nagam 
ghattesi, namo karohi nagassa’ {M,1. 143) establishes its perfection of holiness 
beyond any doubt, the text itself (p. 145) explaining it as 'the monk who has 
destroyed the intoxicants' {khinasava . . . bhikkhu) ,\.e. arahanL Cf. association 
of mythical ’naga* with deva, Yaka, gandharva, etc., from the time of the 
Atharvaveda (§13 above). 

241. See Tait. Up. 1.6.1, where *indra* is used for tlie individual soul conceived as 
'the person, consisting of mind (cf. vihhana], immortal, resplendent. CX 
Hume, op. cit, p. 278; Ait. Up. 1.3.12, 14. It is significant that R^eda pictures 
Indra as’ma^n’ and 'sita-kracu', epithets attributing mysteriouspoviersxo him. 

242. Prof. Rudolf Otto of Marburg has coined the term sensusnuminus (from Latin 
numen, a divinity to be worshipped) to denote ' an experience of the mysterious 
and an impulse towards the mystcrium’ which according to him is at the basis 
of Religion and exists 'from the dawn of human life'; See his * Sensus Numinis 
as the historical BasisofReligion', The HibbertJoumal,yo\. XXX, Nos 2,3; also 
his The Idea of the Holy, and Das Gefuhlder Uberweltlichen (Munich, 1931 ) . 
This numen may be compared with R.R. Marett's *mana’ denoting a similar 
'mysterious* or 'awe-ful* feeling as the basis of the religious impulse. Cf. Julian 
Huxley, Religion Without Revelation (TL), p. 44. 
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Rgvedic River-Goddesses and 
an Indus Valley Seal* 


The problem of the chronological iclationship between the Aryan 
culture as preserved in tlie Rgveda and the civilization of the Indus 
Valley as brought to light mainly by the excav'ations at Mohenjo-daro 
and Flarappa yet remains to be solved* But the consensus of opinion 
seems to favour the view that (he Indus civilization preceded the 
advent of the Rg\'edic Aryans at seasi by several centuries if not a 
millenium or more.* The lollowing study* therefore, is not necessarily 
intended to be taken with any chronological implication, the writer’s 
wish being only to direct the attention of sc holars to an important 
aspect of (he two religions, on which the available facts sccin to point 
urimisUikably to some connection, whatever that might be chrono- 
logically. However, the data here presented may hint at the probable 
evolution of ideas in this prehistoric period and thereby help to throw 
some, light on this chronological problem which is so very important 
for the history of religion in India. 

Among the archaeological disco *'ries of the Indus Valley area is 
an important seal unearthed by Dr. ivfackay* at Mohenjo-daro about 
1927 and reproduced by Sir John Marshall in his monumental work, 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization^ Plate XII, No. 18. It is also 
found in Dr. Mackay’s own book. The Indues Civilization, Plate M, No. 
8. Both these authorities have discussed its importance for the under- 
standing of the Indus religion, but unf'i tunaiely there does not seem 
to be much agreement on most details relating to its interpretation. 
Sir John Marshall describes it thus: 

One of the most interesting of these (i.e. the seals) is that repro- 
duced in Plat' XII, Figure 18. in which the epiphany of the deity 


*Dr. S. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume, Madras, Adyar Library, 1946. 
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in the tree is portrayed in a half realistic, half conventional way. 
The tree itself at the right-hand top comer of the seal is repre- 
sented by two branches only springing from a circle on the 
ground, and treated in a formal fashion. Between them appears • 
the deity; a standing nude figure, with long hair, trisula horns and 
armlets , . . In front of the tree is a half-kneeling figure of a suppli- 
ant. also with long hair, armlets and horns, but with the addition 
of a leaf-spray or plume between the horns. Behind this suppliant 

is a composite animal In the field below is a line of seven small 

standing figures, with dresses reaching to the knees, with a long 
plait of hair falling down tlie back, and a plume on the head. (p. 
64). 

Similarly, Mackay refers to 

‘the horned goddess in the midsi of a pipal or sacred fig-licc, 
before which anotlier homed deity is kneeling and doing obei- 
sance. Both the goddess and her worshipper wear long plaits of 
hair, have their anns adorned with bangles, and, in the case of the 
latter and possibly of the foimcr as well, Uicre is a floral or leafy 
.spray springing from the head between the horns . . ^ row of 
seven spirits or deities . . . occupy die lower register of the .seal- 
amulet, each figure w^earing a sprig on the head, a long pig-tail 
behind, but no horns’ (p. 73). 

A complete study of this seal in relation to Rgvedic myths and 
beliefs would demand more space than available here, and, there- 
fore, the present discussion will be restricted to the identification of 
the female figures only, particulaily the seven in the lowei register, 
the other objects on the seal being referred to only byway of elucida- 
tion of the former. 

As for the identification of the female figures, thesevvnin the row, 
in particular, there appears to be marked uncertainty among the 
scholars who have attempted to interpret the seal in question. Sir 
John Marshall remarks with some hesitation: ‘The seven figures in a 
line at the bottom I take to be female officiants or ministrants of the 
goddess*, (p. 66) , and adds later on: The plumes on their head might 
be feathers; but it is more probable that they are small branches. . .* 

( Ibid . ) . Dr. Mackay, however, says: The figures in the lowei row of the 
pipaftree seal-amulet are generally* seven in number, and as they 
wear similar head-dresses to the goddess above them, they mu.st also 
be regarded as deities’ (p. 7.5) . To cite two more recent writers on die 
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subject, V.C.C. Collum lakes them as 'human figures*^ while S. 
Sri^ntha Sastri thinks they are 'perhaps the seven Mothers going in 
procession round the fertility god’.*^ Thus, there is indeed litUe 
agreement among the critics either as to the real significance of the 
number seven, or as to the exact nature of the seven figures or the 
female figure just above them. It is hoped that the ensuing discussion, 
mainly based on the evidence culled from the Rgveda,^ may at least 
setde the problem of the seven figures if not the significance of the 
whole seal. 

Considering that the basis of the cult depicted on the seal is 
undoubtedly the conception of [ertiUtyaxvA fecundity^ it is of para- 
mount significance to observe that in the Rgveda there are several 
rivcr-goddcsscs who appear quite frequently in contexts emphasiz- 
ing the fertility aspect of the Rgvedic religion,® particularly in 
association with Sarasvati who, as will be seen below, represents a 
distinct form of the Mother Goddess. Sir John Marshall has himself 
sti essed the importance of the fertility aspect of the river cult in the 
Indus religion,® and it would not be a mere matter of coincidence if 
the fertility idea is also prominent in the Rgvcdic myth, for it is an 
established principle in mythology that like milieu must inevitably 
produce like myths and culls. This aspect of the Rg\'edic religion, 
however, has not received the attention due to it, chiefly owing to the 
‘atmospheric' bias of earlier interpreters like Max Muller, and due 
also, perhaps, to the general belief held consciously or unconsciously 
that all Rgvedic myths must have an ‘Indo-Europan’ basis. It is only 
quite recently that the value of vegetation and other cults in the 
formation of Rgvedic iTr/'hs has becTi appreciated by such writers as 
J J. MeyerJ® 

It is their importance as sourc es of fertility and therefore as 
harbingers of prosperity for the dw( tiers on thrnr banks that prompted 
the early Aryans to dc ify the waters and the rivers, just as probably it 
prompted the Indus Valley people to do the same. Thus the (seven) 
rivers are said to increase the \ital vigour ( vavds) of the fertilizing and 
virile {vr^bhasya susminiih)god India, the bountiful (magbavan) 
lord over precious wealth (10.4?1..‘^>: the rivers in kindness gave 
nurture to Pur Uravas so that he may de stroy the Dasyus ( 1 0.95.7) ; the 
blessings that the seven rivers bring are called the ‘seven-mothered 
guerdon* (10.107.4). Hence the seven rivers come to be regarded as 
the ‘seven glories’ (sriyas, 8.28.5) or ‘the seven jewels* (ratna, 5,15; 
6.74. 1 ) , or ‘th seven hands of fauicss’ (4.58.3; 4.7.9) , bringing rich 
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food in seven portions (8.61.16). Even when the rivers or the river- 
goddesses are collectively spoken of as being more or less than seven, 
the idea of fertility is present just the same. The rivers ihricc-seven, 
that is the seven triply flowing from the three heavens or reservoirs, 
are described as the *sweet streams sprinkling down their treasure' 
(7.101.4) and are often described as the thrice-seven milch-cows, 
implying their fecund nature (4.1.16; cf. 1.72.6; 7.87.4; 9.70.1, 86.21; 
10.75.1 ) . Although in some of these contexts the reference is rather 
to the seven usual rivers multiplied threefold according to the three 
spheres in which they flow, it must be obsc!rvcd that the Rgvcdic 
Aryans also had the notion of twenty one natural streams, for there 
is clear allusion to ‘the twenty one close-pressed ridges (sanu) of 
mountains’ (8.85.2) through which they (lowed. In fact, in a late 
hymn an obvious attempt is made to enumerate these twentyone 
rivers (10.75). Elsewhere they arc spoken of as the ‘twentyone wan- 
dering rivers* (10.64,8) just as reference is made to tlie 'two much- 
wandering mothers or sisters’ ( 10. 1 20.7, 9) . The two rivers Vipas and 
Sutudri are glorified in many verses in a hymn praising Indra who 
impels them to flow (3.33). In another place ‘the fertility’ is attributed 
to the ‘four rivers’ made to flow pleasantly by Indra (1.62.6), and, 
doubtless, the same four are meant by ‘the cxhaustless on^^s with a 
thousand currents, the kindred four descending with procreant 
power (prajavati) from the heavens, dripping with fat artd bringing 
amrta' (9.74.6) . When generally the rivers are described as ‘the fair 
ones, wives of the Steer {vrsnah patnih)\ vix., Indra, who is the 
impregnator (vr^n) par excellence, the point stressed is again no 
doubt their fertility (5.42.12). No wonder then that they are figura- 
tively conceived as being pregnant (citta-garbhah, 5.44.5; cf. ardha- 
garbhah, 1 .164.36). Itisthusasarcsultof this fertility connection that 
the rivers come to be invoked along with other fertilizing and 
progeny-bestowing deities such as Pusan, Visnu and Earth (5.46.2; 
8.54.4). 

In view of the above facts it is not diflicult to conceive how Sarasvati 
regarded as the mightie.st and the noblest among these rivers comes 
to be worshipped as the Mother Goddess presiding over good 
fortune and progeny. Although, as Keith" says, ‘It is perhaps doubt- 
ful whether the rivers can claim to be regarded as among die great 
gods of the Rgveda\ nevertheless, their importance in the minds of 
the Rgvcdic Aryans was great enough to find them personalized and 
anthropomorphized beyond doubt, and, consequently, deified. The 
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divinity of the waters and the rivers is mentioned in several places in 
the Rgveda (apah devih, 10.104.8; 109.1; devih . . . nadyas, 7.50.4; 
9.9.4, 6; 10.17.10). And this divinity is most marked in the case of 
SarasvatJ. To the Rgvedic mind Sarasvati is by far the greatest of 
rivers’* and this notion of her superiority to all other streams must 
be regarded more as due to an early veneration of water (saras) going 
back perhaps even to Indo-lranian times (cf. Avesian Haraquaiti)^^ 
rather than to the importance of the Indian river so-called men- 
tioned beside Sarayus and Sindhus (10.64.9) and beside Drsadvati 
(and Apaya ?) elsewhere in the Rgwda (3.23.4). This surmise is 
strengthened by the fact that in one place at least Sarasvati is styled 
Sindhu (7.95.1). Thus as a river-goddess she is more strongly 
anthrofK)morphized and deified than all other such goddesses, and 
it is expressly stated that .she surpasses the latter by her divine might 
(a.vu/ya, 7.95.1). Hence, .she is addressed as the niightiesi of rivers 
(asurya nadinam. 7.96.1) or the most divine of them (devitaine, 
2.41.16). She is especially called ‘the holy Sarasvati’ (yajala Sarasvati, 
5.43. II), being described elsewhere as being gracious by virute of her 
holy thoughts (7.35.11). Naturally, therefore, she is invoked as the 
foremost among the ‘Wateiy Queens ruling over wealth’ (aporevatih 
k^yatha) to prolong vitality (vayas) for the singer (10.30.12). Such 
gods of pro.sperity as Iiidra and Agni are .said to be her a.ssociates 
(8.38.10) and her wealth-bestowing nature is compared to that of 
Pusan (6.61 .6). Her male counterpart is Sarasvan, who bestows wives 
for the unmarried and sons ibr the deser\ing, the kind protector with 
waves laden with the good things of life and granting food and 
progeny (7.96.4-6).’'’ Her own procreant or progeny- gran ting func- 
tion is clear from her being invoked in conjunction with Simvali the 
prolific Mother whose main ble.s.sing to mankind is the granting of 
progeny (2.32.6-7) ; in fact the two goddesses arc almost identical in 
that particuhir function (2.32.8, 41.17; 3.54.13; 6.61.1; 10.184.2)*. It 
is not surpri.sing, therefore, to find that Sara.svati like other fertility 
goddesses of the Rgveda is several times called the ‘Mother’ (malar, 
2.14.16; 7.36.6; 10.64.9), an appellation that certainly helps to 
identify her with the primitive Mother Goddess or tlie Universal 
Motlier common to most cultures.’'^ In view of the importance of the 
characteristic breast-symbolism”’ in the delineation of this Mother 
Goddess, it is of particular moment to remark the unmistakable 
emphasis made in the Rgveda on the ‘exhaustlcss breast (stanah 
sasayah) of thine (Sarasvati’s), spring of pleasure, wherewith thou 
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feedeth all things choicest (yena visva pusyasi varyani), bestowing 
wealth and treasure-finding’ (L, 164.49). It is significant, further, 
that similar reference is made to the ‘swelling breast (pipivamsarp 
stanam) of Sarasvan, which is all-beautiful* (7.96.6)a fact which 
establishes beyond doubt the androgynous nature of the ‘Sarasvat (i) ’ 
concept, and thereby adds further support to the identity of SarasvatJ 
with the Supernal Mother of most cultures.* ’That the idea of ‘breast’ 
here refers to the broad mountain ranges whence the river-beds start 
is seen from other contexts in the Rgveda where clear allusion is 
made to the ‘ vaksanaof the mountains* ( 1 .32. 1 ; 3.33. 1 2) . It is with this 
same natural basis that the Rgvedic concept of tlic Mother Goddess 
Sarasvali develops into the particular form that it assumes in connec- 
tion with the Seven River-fioddesses, viz., her special aspect of being 
‘seven sisiered’ (saptasvasr) which implies that the Seven are also 
‘Mothers’.** 

However, although the application of the compound saptasvasr 
(6.61 . 1 0) may imply that Sarasvati is distinct from the Seven Sisters, 
it is still as one of the seven that she was, perhaps, earlier conceived, 
for in one place at least she is definitely called the ‘seventh (sapiathi ) , 
the Mother oi’ Floods (sindhihmata), swelling and flowing with 
copious milk* (7.36.G). Thus the more primitive and pojpular 
ronceplion seems to have been the notion of seven deified rivers from 
amongst whom Saras\'ati being the most important was gradually 
abstracted and elevated to the highest role (3.4.8; 8.54.4; 10.30.12; 
64.9). It is also to be remarked that when Sarasvati is mentioned as 
separate from and above the Seven, the term might rather refer not 
to the so-called river of the F^unjab valley but to the more primitive 
deity of waters and floods as clear from the Avestan parallel cited 
above, the counterpart of ‘Sarasvan’ which too was applied not only 
to the Mountain as the source of rivers but also to the Sun floating in 
the waters of the atmosphere (1.164.52; 10.66.5). Whatever the 
relation between Sarasvati and the Seven River-Goddesses might 
have been earlier, there is no doubt that tlie latter were also regarded 
as aspects of the Divine Mother. Thus they are specifically called ‘the 
seven Mothers, Goddesses’ {niatarah . . . deiih, 10.17.10; cf. 9.86.36; 
8.85.1; 1.34.8; 141.2). It is with this same ‘maternal* notion in mind 
that the seven arc designated the ‘seven milch-kine* (dhenavah, 
1.164.3; 5.43.1; 9.86.25; cf. 10.32.4) — an application that is clarified 
by the metaphor which makes Indra drive the cows out of the cave or 
the pen (2.12.3; cp. 4.28.1; 10.40,8; 10.67.12). Inacollective sense, in 
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relation to Sarasvati as shown above, their sisterhood becomes regu- 
larly emphasized and they are consequently called ‘the seven sisters* 
{saptasvasarah, 1.191.14; 8.59.4; 10.5.5; sapid jamayah, 9.66.8). In 
tiie same breath the seven sisters are called ‘tlic Mothers* (9.86.36), 
and the epithet ‘red’ {arusih) is applied to them reminding one of 
the rc'd colour associated with Rudra, Agni etc. These .seven arc also 
called ihe ‘seven damsels’ (priyasah, 4.1.12; cf. 1 ..50.9) probably also 
'the seven daughters’ (1.50.9), an idea which clearly points to the 
Virgin aspect of the Mother Goddess^®. Reference has been made 
previously to the other epithets such as the ‘seven ratnas, ‘.seven 
sriyivC etc. It may be mentioned that these same Seven are meant in 
Ihc Rgveda by such expressions as ‘the seven swilt ones’ {visruhas, 
5. 14 . 3 ; 6.7.6) or 'the seven mighty ones' ( 5 . 43 . 1 ), ‘the* .seven wives ol 
ihe Meer’ (1.42.12), the ‘.seven sisters of Vjiruna’ ( 8 . 41 . 2 , 9 ; 59.12), 
and Ihe ‘seven munnuring voices’ {varus, 3 . 1 . 6 ; 7. 1; ci. 3 . 4 . 5 , 7.7; 31.5; 
4 . 42 . 8 ; 6.22.2, etc.). Their identity with the Mother Goddess is finally 
.settled by the significant appellation ‘the seven mother streams’. 
{sindhavah sapta matarah, 1 . 34 . 8 ). Apropos oi this identification, it 
is of great .significance to observe that an early adumbration of the 
idea of propitiating the ‘seven mothers' in times ol endemic disease — 
a custom prevalent up to the present day in countries like Sri i^mka 
— is already found in the where 'the rivers, gracious goddcs.ses 

swelling with water’ arc implored 'never U) cause the Sipada and the 
Simida' (7..5(),4). 

In view of the above facts it would be reasonable to assume that the 
seven figures in the lower regisUT of the Mi^henjo-daro seal are 
symbolic representations of the seven deified rivers of the Indus 
Valley. That the Indus civili/ation which had its main centres at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa was diffused all throughout tlu‘ area of 
the Punjab is generally admitted.'^'^ It is. therefore, legitimate to hold 
the view that the Indus people could have had the .same cult of the 
Seven Rivers, symbolized as Mothers or Sisters, or even ( x)ws and 
Virgins, as evidenced in the Rgveda, That the frequently mentioned 
seven rivers {sapta sindhu) of th< Rgveda applies at least in the 
majority of contexts to the five rivers of the Punjab and two (Jthers, 
whether tributaries*' or mother-streams** of the same, need not be 
doubted even if the notion of seven rivers could be traced back to 
Indo-lranian or even Indo-European times.*’ It would seem idle, in 
view of the evidence herein adduced, to altribu tc the use of ‘seven’ in 
the case of these rivers to a mere Vedic predilection f(^r the number 
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seven', as Keith has done;^^ in fact, in most places their geographical 
basis is made quite clear as when reference is made to the seven 
settlements (5a/n5ada/},8.81.20)ortheseven regions 9.1 14.3; 

dham3h, 1.22.16; 4.7.5; 9.102.2) or the seven places {pada-, 8.61.16; 
1 0.8.4) , implying the seven areas in the Punjab Valley peopled by the 
Aryans. 

A closer examination of the details of the seven figures on the seal 
in the light of the Rgveda adds further strength to the identification. 
As both Sir John Marshall and Dr. Mackay point out in the above 
quotations, the seven figures on the seal are characterized by ‘long 
plaits' or *pig-tails*. It is, therefore, interesting to find that the fertility 
goddes.scs of the Rgveda too are generally marked out by their long 
and broad tresses. Thus Sinivali,*"* associated, and identified at least 
in function, as shown above, with Sarasvatl, is definitely called ‘broad- 
trc.ssed’ (prthu-stuka, 2.32.6). Indrani is also similarly described 
(prthu'Stu, 10.86.8), who as surapatm is a goddess closely approxi- 
mating to Sara.svat! at least in one important respect, v/z., in her 
connection with Indra (as the latter's consort) who is the ultimate 
agent for the flow of the seven rivers ( 1 .32. 1 2; 55.2; 2. 1 2.3, 1 2; 4.19.3; 
55.6; 10.43.3). Another point of identification is found in the faf i that 
Sarasvatl is also found in the company of Maruls,*® the help-mates of 
Indra (2.30,8; 7.96.2), just as Indrani (10.86.9). Even Roda^i, usually 
the consort of Rudra and the spc^ise or mother of the Maruts (5.56.8; 
cf. 1.101.7; 5.61.4), is similarly said to follow the Maruts with her 
‘loose ire.sses* (1.1 67.5) , and it is to be noted that Rodasi, in Ludwig's 
opinion, is the goddess presiding over child-birth.^’ The fecundity 
aspectofthe ‘longtrcs.ses’ is clearly implied when the windy gushing 
out of Soma juice from the press is compared to ‘locks of hair 
unbraided' (9.97.17), for it is well-known that the Soma-rasa was 
figuratively associated with rctas irom Rgvedic times.^® It is thus that 
the seven streams as sources of fecundity come to be connected with 
Soma (9.54.2; 66.6; 92.4; 10.25.1 1; 97.22). In one particular context 
(1.1 64.36) they are called, as aspects of Soma who is rctas, ‘the seven 
latent embryos (arda-garbhahY , 

Another fecundity emblem found in the female figures on the 
seal is the ‘plume’ or ‘sprig’ issuing from their heads. The sign is no 
doubt related to the tree-worship found in both cultures. The idea 
that the divine noumenon had its abode in the leaves and twigs of 
sacred trees is as old as Indo-Iranian times, if not, indeed Indo- 
European,*^ and the association of the pipal tree with the Mother 
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Goddess in India is too well known to need comment here. Thus in 
the Rgveda the vegetation deities, addressed as ‘Plants’ and called the 
‘mothers, the goddesses* — which doubtless identifles them with the 
River-Goddesses — (o^dhfr id matarah . . . devih), are said to have 
the holy pipal (asvattha) as their home and its foliage (parna)^ as 
their abode (10.97.4, 5). Furthermore, it is a characteristic mark of 
the vitalistic philosophy of the Rgveda that the notion of biological 
growth in general is figuratively or symbolically represented as the 
issuing of twigs and branches (1.59.1; 2.5.4; 35.8; 6.13.1; 24.3; 
8.13.17). It is of great importance, then, for the subject under 
discussion to find the Rgveda expressly stating that ’the seven swift- 
flowing streams (visruhah) have grown (niruhuh) like sprigs (va^ 
iVa)** from the head of Agni Vaisvanara . . .* (6.7.6) . It is noteworthy 
that Agni too, like Indra, is generally regarded in the Rgveda as an 
ultimate agent for the flow of rivers (3.6.2; cf. 1.58.7; 71.7; 3.1.4; 4.7; 
5.1.5; 7.19.24; 8.61.16, esp. 5.44.5). These considerations would 
suffice to show how close the Rgvedic popular religion consisting of 
vegetation and similar cults approaches the religious conceptions of 
the Indus Valley. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the whole seal thus appears 
to indicate a synthetic picture of procreation, vegetation and fertility 
cults. In the light of the above identification of the seven figures in 
the lower register with the Seven River-Goddesses or Mothers of the 
Rgveda, it may seem only natural to find in the half-kneeling female 
figures just above the seven the represenialion of Sarasvati, the Chief 
of the RiverGoddesses, as has been demonstrated in the course of 
this essay. In this case, the figure between the branches of the pipal 
tree in the right extreme of the seal must be the procreant and virile 
deity (vr^n, vr^bha, susmin, etc.) of the Rgveda, whose manifold 
aspects are depicted in the characters of Indra, Varuna, Agni, Soma, 
Pusan, Rudra, Parvata and such other gods. For a close examination 
of the religion of the Rgveda reveals the fact ifiat all these deities are 
gods connected with the phenomena of fertility and fecunditj ^ — 
through their active fertilizing nature, the ideas of passive fertility 
being symbolized in the myths of Sarasvati, Sinivall, Ila, Bharati, 
Kuhu, Gungu, etc., and such collective female conceptions as the 
River-Goddesses and the Herbal {o^dhi) Deities. The twig or the 
sprig would naturally be the fittest emblem for them, while the horns 
would indicate naale deities. Therefore, it is significant that the head- 
ornament of the kneeling figure is certainly not a three-forked horn. 
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as implied in the citations from Sir John Marshall and others, but a 
three<lustercd twig or bough as a careful examination of the seal 
reveals. It would indeed be natural to expect that Sarasvati should 
have a sprig more prominent and luxuriant than her Sisters, the 
Seven River-Coddesses, who stand behind her in the adoration of the 
Male Procrcant Deity on the pipah whose main emblem of the three- 
forked horn stands for his virile energy, and whose procreant nature 
is undoubtedly reflected in his vahana, the composite animal, half- 
bull, half-goat, that stands behind the suppliant figure of Sarasvati. 
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A New Interpretation of the 
Natoraja Concept* 


‘Whatever the origins of Siva’s dance’, says Dr. Ananda K. 
Clbomaraswamy, the eminenl authority on Indiw Art, ‘it became in 
time the clearest image of the Jiclivily of (k)d which any art or religion 
can boast of.’ ‘ This \ iew has since been endorsed both by Indian and 
Western writers on the subject. Even Havelock Ellis concedes the fact 
that the ecstatic Hindu dance connected with Saiva cull is ‘a great 
symbol’ of mystical religion.^ The fact that it is in South Indian 
Saivisrn that the worship of iWa-Rudra is most marked and it is in the 
Saiva bronzes ol the South that the Nataraja symbolism has found its 
permanent home has led to the general beliel that the origin of the 
concept of a dancing *Siva must be sought lor in sonu* non-Ai*yan 
culture.* While it is admitted that in the final form of the symbolism 
dicre may be some Aiyan elements, still the original basis of the cull 
is traced to some ‘pre-Aiyan hill-god, afterwards merged in Siva’.'* Of 
the Rgvedic Aryan culture, reference is made only to the concept of 
Rudra as an accountable mod/' in this mythic symbolism. Rudra, 
according to Havcil, ‘was gradually absorbed into the philosophic 
synthesis of the Saiva cult and is r\.presented in Indian art by the 
Bhairava, or terrible aspect of Siva’.*^ But that this altitude ignores a 
good deal of the relevant evidence from the Rgvedn and thereby fails 
to do justice to the true historical method of slud>ing the evolution 
of the Nataraja cortcept becomes increasir^gly clear to the careful 
investigator. In the ensuing discussion the present writer hopes to 
marshal sufficient facts from the Rgvedn to demonstrate that the 
ultimate origin of the conception of a dancing Siva or Nataraja is 
amply illustrated by Rgvcdic data, and specially that the origin of the 
idea of divine Dancer must be looked for not in the character of 

*Universityof(*yIon Review, Vol.5, \o.2, 194; 
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Rudra, however closely he may appear to be related to the later figure 
of Siva, but elsewhere. Although the point has been overlooked by 
previous writers, misled no doubt by the otherwise undeniable 
similarity between the two characters, the palpable fact remains that 
Rudra in the Rgveda is never even once regarded, or even suggested, 
as a ‘dancer*, while references to other dancing gods are not uncom- 
mon. 

The earliest evidence, however, for the existence of dancing in 
India — whether popular or ritualistic is not made clear — is not 
regarded as that afforded by the Rgveda but by the discoveries of the 
Indus Valley.® This idea is based on the general opinion as to the 
relative priority of the Indus Valley civili/aiion to Rgvcdic culture, a 
point however that cannot be conceded on the present show of 
evidence put forward even by the most ardent protagonist. In any 
case, the fact is indisputable that dancing as an art along with the 
rudiments of music belongs to the earliest known period of Indian 
culture. It is often forgotten that the culture reflected in the Rgveda 
is a complex one — a fusion of many archaic trends of civilization with 
very primitive barbarian cultures which latter constitute the oldest 
strata of the Rgvedic cults and beliefs. Further, it has been constantly 
ignored that most of the evidence of the Rgveda relates to cifitural 
forms not existent in the contemporaneous Aryan society but to 
earlier and more primitive states of culture that had passc'd offby the 
time the hymns were composedsbut came to be recorded in these 
documents by way of ‘survivals’.^ It may be seen, therefore, that the 
whole problem of the evolution of cultures in India awaits fresh 
investigation in the light of the latest available information from the 
anthropologist and the prehistorian, and, accordingly it will be 
nothing short of an inveterate pedantry that can adhere dogmati- 
cally to some inadequate hypothesis or an outworn theory. 

In the late Sarphit^and the Brahmanas there is clear evidence of 
the fact that dancing of all sorts had developed considerably by the 
time they were composed, not only in the ritual but in the daily life 
of the people as well. At the Mahavrata rite and at the horse-sacrifice 
maidens danced round the lire carrying water pitchers in their 
hands® and, similarly, during the marriage ceremony four or eight 
women were employed to dance in the house of the bride.® The 
popularity of this form of art in the period under discussion i an be 
seen from the fact that some texts complain with a characteristic 
sense of moral puritanism that it is the bad taste of women which 
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prefers dance and song to the recitation of the Veda.*® These refer- 
ences no doubt indicate a long prior devdopment of the art of 
dancing, and, although the point has been ignored by previous 
writers on the subject, it is to the Rgveda that we must turn for the 
evidence of its primitive stage. The scholastic bias that regards the 
Rgveda only as a religious text containing nothing but prayers and 
invocations to so many gods, combined with the notorious indiffe- 
rence of the average Vedic scholar, particularly the Western savant, 
to matters aesthetic, has doubtless been the cause of this neglect. But 
no true history of any art in India C 2 m be successfully undertaken in 
the absence of the whole mass of data afforded by this remarkable 
Aryan document. In fact, it may be added that the evidence of the 
Rgveda is of inestimable value not only to the student of the 
evolution of Indian dancing but — and this is perhaps even of greater 
importance — ^also to the general investigator of the prehistory of this 
earliest of arts. 

It is significant, then, that already in the Rgvedic period dancing 
was a well-known form of art however crude and primitive its 
technique may appear to the critic of modern times. It should not be 
surprising if most of the references to dancing in the Rgveda have a 
mythical and ritual colouring and it is only rarely that the secular 
forms of the art are hinted at, for the texts of the hymns as we have 
them is the work of priestly circles. But the already developed use of 
the metaphorical application of the verb nrt, (to dance) certainly 
indicates a long prior cultivation of the art. Thus Indra is said to make 
his bolt dance {nartayan) on behalf of the sacrifice (1.51.3). Simi- 
larly, the pressing-stones employed in the preparation of the Soma- 
juice are said to dance (anartisur) embracing the sisters, i.e. the 
fingers ( 10.94. 14) , and it is of technical significance that the ‘revolu- 
tions’ of the stones are clearly referred to ( Ibid, 8) . Further , dancing 
of a company in close embrace (cf. 10.72.6) is also hinted at, as well 
as dancing in the open air (Ibid., 5.52.12). The origin of the lyrical 
dance is seen when the poet says that the Goddess of Dawn ‘like a 
female dancer (nrturiva) puts her broidered garments on* (1.92.4). 
Poetic fancy is seen at its best in the description of morning as the 
time when ‘this dawn and the next come dancing hither* (10.29.2) , 
a metaphor which finds an exact parallel in Milton’s ‘now the bright 
morning star, day’s harbinger, comes dancing from the east*. The 
vedic fancy here no doubt reflects the primitive mythological ten- 
dency to conceive the rising of celestial luminaries as a ‘dancing 
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hither\ which, as has been pointed out,'' has an analogue in the 
dance of the Sun on Easter Day in German, Slav and Celtic myth. 
Further evidence as to the popularity of dancing in the Rgvedic 
period becomes unnecessary when it is found that dancing and 
laughter (nrtayc hasaya) arc cited by one poet as such ordinary 
characteristics of life as help to diflerentiate the nature of the living 
from that of the dead (10.18.3). 

It is to be remembered that almost all of the above allusions to 
dancing in the Rgveda refer to the secular or the social aspect of the 
art. in particular to the lyrical dance of young inaidens. But the more 
copious, and, at least from the point of view of the present subject, 
undoubtedly the more important, references to the art are certainly 
those indicating the survival from still more primitive limes of the 
more natural and vigorous type of dancitig as attributed to the male 
gods Indra, the Maruts and the Asvins. Of these loo the dance of 
Indni, the wai -god par excellence, must be held to take the pride of 
place. Thus Indra, as the fighter of the foes of the Aryans or of the 
godless barbarians whom the Aryans confronted in India, is in three 
hymns addressed as ‘O Dancer’ (1.130.7; 2.22.4; 8.24.9, 12), and is 
expressly referred to as ‘the Dancer’ in three other h)inns. ‘The 
immortal Dancer dances forth his heroic exploits’ (.* 1 . 3.3.6); ‘who as 
his praise was sung of yore, the Dancer, is the I.ord of men* (8.57.7) ; 
‘Indra, the Dancer, be to us the giver of abundant strength’ (8.81 .3) . 
It is highly significant that this ‘epithet of ‘Dancer’ inrluh) is gener- 
ally applied to the impetuous war-god of the nomadic Aryans in 
contexts that clearly stress the |)hysical vigour (.vava.v). energy {vya) 
and manly might {nrmna), a fact that unmistakably points back to a 
very primitive origin of the idea in the savTiges’ war dance and thus 
brings him into close relation with Rudra. In view of these authentic 
references to Indra’s character as the Divine Dancer in the Rgwda, 
it seems idle to rtycci the suggestion of Max-Mullcr*'* that the Rgveda 
(10.124.9) contains an allusion to ‘Indra dancing to an anusiubh' 
(anustuhham anu carcuryamanain indraw), a context which is not 
without a suggestion as to how the original war dance may have 
evolved into the ritual dance, as we shall see later. The late Vedic 
tradition loo has preserved this trail of Indra’s character as may be 
seen from the Jaiminiya firahmana which alludes to Indra as an aged 
dancer (III. 244), but the main motifoi ‘thedmne Dancer’ originally 
constituting an aspect of the Indra myth has in course of time been 
transferred to the synthetic character of Siva-Rudra resulting in the 
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celebrated Nataraja symbolism. Such transference of constituent 
part of one myth to another is a far too well-known principle of 
mythology to need stressing here. 

This hypothesis of transference is not a mere logical postulate but 
one that can be amplyjustified by further evidence from the Rgveda 
itself. It is to be noted that along with Indra the only other gods 
regarded as ‘dancers* are the Martus and the Asvins. The Maruts arc 
addressed as ‘Ye Dancers, breast-adorned with gold* (8.20.22) and 
arc said in another place in the Rgveda ‘to have danced towards the 
spring, keeping steps to measure*^ wildly shouting and singing’ 
(5.52.12). Similarly, the A^ns are invoked in no less clear phraseol- 
ogy: amid the race of gods, ye dancing heroes* (6.6.3.5) , and the basis 
for tliis identity of appellation lies in the simple, yet insufliciently 
known fact that according to the Rgveda the Asvins are only I he ‘best’ 
or ‘chief ofthe Maruts themselves, for that is the only legitimate sense 
possible for their description as maruttarna (1.182.2); they are also 
inarutvantah or ‘having the Maruts in their company* (8.35.13). 
Now, it is of immense import that the latter epithet is usually applied 
both to Indra (l.lOO.l; 101.8; 3.51.7 etc.) and Rudra (1.114.11; 
2.23.6 etc.) , the former being prominently celebrated in the Rgveda 
as the fighter-hero who leads the Marui host into battle against the 
foes of the Aryans, and the latter being regarded as no other than the 
father of the Marui host who thus came to be styled themselves as 
‘Rudras* or ‘Rudriyas*. These facts no doubt present enough occa- 
sion for the transference of an epithet of Indra, relating, as his 
primitive war dance is,lo the battle dance of the savages,*^ to Rudra, 
the Wild IIunLsman, who is so closely similar to him by way of the 
Maruts as demonstrated just above. Moreover, it is in these very facts 
that we must seek I’or the ground of the leadership of the gods 
ascribed to Indra and the source of the epithet ‘Mahadeva’ as a 
.synonym of Nataraja, which practically implies the same thing, a fact 
supported by the Rgvedic qualification of Indra himself with the 
parallel ‘mahan’ many more times than any other single god. Fur- 
thermore, the similarity of the conception of Indi a as Dancer to that 
of Nataraja in point of the application ofthe epithet ‘Si\'a’, which too 
is used for Indra in the Rgveda (8.52; 63.4; cf. 8.4.15,18) just as for 
Rudra (10.92.9), cannnot be ignored for that is the mo.st important 
name of the latter divinity in South India. 

Finally, the most important characteristic of Siva's dance, as 
emphasized by Coomaraswamy, is its creative and cosmic aspect. But 
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even this greatest of motifs \n the Nataraja symbolism is not without 
an antecedent in the mythical dance of Indra as recorded in the 
Rgveda. That the verse 10.124.9 contains a hint as to the evolution 
of the ritual dance in Rgvcdic religion has already been indicated. 
When it is said that ‘the sages by their (mystical) contemplation 
observed Indian dancing to an Anustubh* {anustuhham anu 
carcuryamanam Indiam ni cikyuh kavayah mani^) it is difficult to 
escape the conviction that here we have the conception of an ecstatic 
realization of the mystical symbol of a dancing Indra. For, the 
Rgvcdic’ term mani^means ‘spiritual reflection, (1.61.2) or ‘devout 
contemplation’ (5.83.10) or even ‘divine grace’ (1.186.1; 10.29.3) as 
pointed out by Grassmann,** and the verb ci, perceive, with the 
suggestive prefix ni, downwards, into, must imply a ‘seeking down- 
wards* or a ‘probing into (/.e. the heart)’ by sages (/.c. mystics) in 
devout contemplation of Deity (cf. 10.114.9). Such a practice of 
mystical religion is als<3 referred to in other contexts in tlie Rgveda: 
‘Searching the heart {hrd) deeply by contemplation (manisa) the 
sages {kavayah) found there the bond of existence in the non- 
existent’ (10.129.4). In fact, it is highly significant that the Rgveda 
pictures the creator gods, like Yatis (10.72.7). Sadhyas apd Rsis 
(10.90.7), at the time of the world's creation 'kicking up in dancing 
theatomswhich formed the earth’^ . . ’ ‘When ye, 0(»ods;in yonder 
deep close-clasping one another stood. Thence, as of dancers, from 
your feet a thickening cloud of dust arose’ ( 1 0.72.6) .*** In view of these 
facts it is difficult to agree with Keith who says: ‘dancing as a means 
of producing ecstasy is never mentioned though the gods as dancers 
may be a relic of the conception’.'® Nor docs his reserve seem wholly 
justified in disdaining the suggestion of Arbman that the account of 
the mad Muni in the Rgveda (10. 1 36) may be a reference to Rudra as 
the god of an orgiastic cult, whose epithet \yuptakesa\r\ the Yajurveda 
(7*5, IV.5.5) also hints at his being the lord of an orgiastic dance.*” 
That even Indra has preserved the traits of a vegetation deity has been 
demonstrated*' and, as it was remarked at the beginning of this 
discussion, the culture of the Rgveda is a complex one representing 
the result of the crossing of several primitive and primary cultures. 
Thus, in conclusion, it may be noted that the above presentadon of 
facts leaves no room for any doubt as to the possibility of the cel- 
ebrated mystico-aesthedc symbolism of Nataraja being a historical 
development from the Rgvedic conception of a dancing Indra, 
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Tagore and Indian Culture' 


From age to age India has produced great men and women, carrying 
on the old tradition and yet ever adapting it to changing times. 
Rabindranath Tagore, as Nehru has aptly remarked,’ came in line 
with that great succession. But he was at the same time a most 
progressive thinker although rooted in India's past, and in his own 
self built up a synthesis of the old and the new. ‘I love India’, said 
Tagore, ‘not bccau.se I cultivate the idolatry of geography, not be- 
cause I have had the chance to be born in her soil , but because she has 
saved through tumultuous ages the living words that have issued 
from the illuminated consciousness of her great ones’. The conflict 
of the past with the present, of the ancient institutions and beliefs of 
Hinduism with the rational and scientific urge of the modern era, 
was at no time more prominent than during the last hall century, and 
of those who faced this crisis bravely and heroically R^ibindranath 
Tagore stands out as the most illustrious and versatile personality 
towering above most of his compatriots who themselves were leaders 
of great eminence and undoubted genius. 

Before I proceed to discuss Tagore’s place in Indian culture, it 
seems necessary to outline in brief :hc cultural renaissance that was 
taking place in India, particular!) in Bengal, at the time of his 
appearance. Edward Thompson, in his famous siudy of Rabindranath 
TagorCf gives a vivid picture of the political and social state of the 
country at this time. The earliest Bengali literature, he points out, 
takes us into a different world from the Hindu one of today. The 
brahmanic influence had been for centuries at a very low ebb, and 
Buddhism reigned. Though long since replaced by Hinduism, 
Buddhism clung tenaciously to the mind of the people and its 
influence was working although out of sight. About a.d. 1200 the 
political control of Bengal passed out of the hands of the people of 
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the soil and seven hundred years of foreign rule began. Bengali 
thought and literature sufl'ered not only because ihe new Muslim 
rulers were alien in race and religion but still more because the lack 
of integration in the political and social aspects of the country’s life. 
Till the British rule was established there was no unifying power. No 
great literature could arise as there was no throbbing of ihe pulse of 
national feeling, and hardly any progress was possible in any direc- 
tion. Life was narrowed in other ways than political; with the triumph 
of Hinduism over Buddhism, a prtKess which was completed about 
the time of the Muslim invasion of 1199, caste had hardened and 
women’s lot become circumscribed and veiled. About 200 years after 
the Muslim conquest a few notable poets appeared such as (^ndidasa 
and Vidyapati. llie Vaisnava tradition of religious poctr)' was revived 
a century later and Vaisnava poems came to be produced in ever>' 
village of Bengal. Under the influence of the Muslim rulers the great 
Sanskrit epics, the Ramayana dnd Mahahharatay had been translated 
into Bengali. There was also a rich crop of Bengali folk-poctr)' and 
Shakla songs as well as the ( Jod-inioxicated chants of the Bauls. And 
finally came Western in/luenct? in the activities of missionaries begin- 
ning with William Carey — an influence which gradually Iq^ to a 
conflict between itself and the orthodox Hindu culture. 

It was at this time that Ramniohan Roy appeared on the stenc and 
founded the Brahmo Samaj which inaugurated an era of Hindu 
reform the influence of which w/s to become a poten i factor in the life 
of Tagore, for it was the poet’s own grandfather Dwarkanath Tagore 
who kept the Samaj alive after the death of Roy. Two streams of 
movement now began to flow: the religious and the literary. The 
extreme reformist tendencies led to the development of a school that 
ignored everything Indian and preached wholesale Western i/ation 
both in literature and life. On the religious side the work was carried 
on by the poet’s father, Debendranath Tagore, who revived the 
activities of the Brahmo Samaj and stopped the tide of Christian 
conversions that was taking place on a large scale. Bengal, in the 
midst of these cultural and religious conflicts, was iilled with a 
pulsing eagerness. In the words of Thompson, it was into this ferment 
that Rabindranath Tagore was born on tlte 6th of May, 1861.* 

The Tagore family was thus in the forefront of the reform move- 
ment within Hinduism that was started by the Brahmo Samaj. The 
father of the future poet was the most energetic member of the circle 
of zealous reformists and revivalists. Debendranath Tagore was a 
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theist of the most uncompromising sort and his beliefs often clashed 
with the polytheistic creed of popular Hinduism. He created oppo- 
sition even in his own family by his vigorous denunciation of ortho- 
dox Hindu practices like idolatry. Rabindranath inherited all this 
zeal of the father. But it must be mentioned that this attitude did not 
amount to a denial of the great .spiritual message of early Hinduism. 
The attack was only on what Debcndranath felt did not properly 
belong to the true religion of his ancestors. This is clear from the 
latter part of the illustrious career of this great reformer, for in his 
later years Debcndranath became such an enthusiastic upholder of 
the true spirit of orthodox Hinduism that he came to be universally 
known as the Maharshior the great rsi. The word rsi means the ‘sage*; 
it is the title accorded in tradition to the ancient promulgators of the 
religion of the Vedas and the Upanisads, It is necessary here to 
emphasize that Rabindranath not only benefilted from the zealous 
reformist tendencies of his noble father but also inherited in a large 
measure his father’s spiritual conseivalism and love of meditation. 
These facts would indicate the richness and the complexity of 
Tagore’s background both in social and religious matters. It is solely 
in the context of such an environment that the full significance of 
Tagore’s contributions in the literary and cultural fields can be 
properly estimated. 

Tagore’s achievements as poet and man of letters need not detain 
us long, for these are too wellknown to students of literature all over 
the world. His eminence in these spheres is indeed unrivalled in the 
East, if not in the whole world. It is not easy to point out a writer of 
modern times whose works have created such worldwide interest as 
Tagore’s. Every country bestowed honours on the Poet Laureate of 
the East. He not only received the Nobel Prize for literature but was 
signally honoured by the most venerated of academic institutions in 
the British Common wealtli, the University of Oxford, when for the 
first time in its history it held a special convocation outside its 
precincts to bestow the highest Doctorate on the poet 

It is, however, not with Tagore’s literary achievements as poet, 
novelist, essayist and journalist that I am concerned here, but espe- 
cially with the cultural and spiritual content of his varied writings. I 
have already pointed out how rich and complex was Tagore's social 
and literary background. He received no formal schooling, but yet 
had an education in English literature the like of which no school or 
even university could provide. He read English poetry, particularly 
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the works ofsuch writers as Shelly and Keats, with avidity. And it must 
be admitted that this reading left a deep impression on the mind of 
Tagore. Even as a mature poet in later years his technique and 
imagery bore the stamp of his early acquaintance with these English 
masters. At the same time, however, another and more vi tal stream fed 
the current of his growing genius. This was the perennial wisdom of 
his ancestors coming down from hoaiy antiquity through the Vedas 
and the Upanisads. The spirit of these ancient teachings pervaded 
the atmosphere of the home of the Tagores, and young Rabindranath 
was nurtured in an environment steeped with such sublime spiritual 
culture. 1 1 is only with rel'crcnce to this background of his early years 
that we can understand the abstract nature and profundity of the 
symbolism of Tagore’s poetry and the depth of his mystical and 
idealistic philosophy which proved to be the greatest obstacle for 
Western readers and critics of his works. This is specially characte- 
ristic of his poems like Oiiahjalt, The Gardner, and The Crescent 
Moon, dramas like the Post Office and The King^ of the Dark Cham- 
ber, and his voluminous collections of philosophical and religious 
essays such as Sadhana, Personality and The Religion of Man, 
‘What was it tliat made communication between the Easternjjocl 
and his (Western) readers so difficult asks Aronson in his book 
Rabindranath: Through Western Eyes, The answer may be given in 
his own words: 

A poet handles his material, the experiences which he communi- 
cates, in terms of symbols. Not all symbols, however, arc of his own 
creation. He himself is part of a tradition, which is not only 
‘literary’ but embmees the whole of his being. The language in 
which he clothes his experiences is rich with the symbols of a past 
which is foreign to most Westerners . . . Rabindranath uses sym- 
bols which arc intricate enough for his own countrymen to follow, 
symbols that came to him straight from the soil of his people, and 
others again that had laid hidden in the treasure-house of ancient 
Indian civilization.* 

The most precious part , i t may be added, of that heri tage was in fact 
contained in those immortal treatises known as the Upanisads to 
which I have already alluded as being the most significant sourc e of 
Tagore’s inspiration. A critical analysis of his symbolic concept olthe 
Jibandebata, or the life-deity motive, which emerges in the period 
beginning with the lyrical compositions such as The Golden Boat, 
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would- doubtless show the extent to which Tagore’s religious and 
philosophical background had influenced his poetry. The idea, the 
poet himself once explained, ‘has a double strand. There is the 
Vaishna\'a dualism — ^always keeping the separateness of the self — ^and 
there is the Upanisadic monism: God is wooing each individual; and 
God is also the ground-reality of all . . (Thompson, p. 105). Itseems 
appropriate here to add that even the so-called ‘Vaishnava dualism’ 
has its roots in the Upanisads, and that there is hardly any philosophi- 
cal idea in the later Hindu systems which cannot be traced however 
faintly to the great store-house of Upanisadic wisdom. 

Next to these Upanisads, it was the teachings of l^)rd Buddha that 
nourished the genius of Tagore’s thought and culture. This comes 
out clearly in the poet’s own reply to his Western critics given in his 
Preface to the Sadhana: 

For Western scholars, the great religious scriptures of India seem 
to possess merely a retrospective and archaeological interest; but 
to us they arc of living importance . . . The meaning of the living 
words that come out of great hearts can never be exhausted by any 
one system of logical interpretation. Ttiey have to be endlessly 
explained by the commentaries of individual lives, and they gain 
an added mystery in each new revelation. To me the verses of the 
Upanisads and the teachings of the Buddha have ever been things 
of the spirit, and therefore endowed with boundless vital growth; 
and I have used them, both in my own life and in my own 
preaching . . . 

In his Santinikcian Scries Tagore has given several illuminating 
studies of the Buddha and his teachings. As Thompson remarks,"* he 
was drawn by the Indian ascetic pi ince Goiama as by no other figure 
in the world’s hisloiy. It was not Buddha's gentleness alone that 
attracted him; he was drawn by his ‘great strength, his supreme calm. 
Rabindranath is temperamentally intellectual and meditative . . . and 
this is why he is drawn by Gautama.’*^ In this connection reference 
could be made to the numerous poems written by Tagore cither 
directly with Buddhist themes or implicitly with a Buddhist atmos- 
phere. He always speaks of Lord Buddha with deep faith and sincere 
affection. His poems convey an earnest appeal for die revival of the 
spirit of Buddhism in his native land whence the Master’s Teaching 
had disappeared long ago escaping from the crushing bigotry of 
Brahmanistic orthodoxy. With bitter sarcasm Tagore records in one 
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ofhis great poems the tragedy of how heartless Brahmanism destroyed 
the lamp of Buddhism which for centuries had illuminated Indian 
civilization. The English version of this poem, sublime in its pathetic 
appeal, occurs in his Fruit-gathering and runs as follows: 

Over the relic of Lord Buddha King Bimbisar built a shrine, a 
salutation in white marble, 

There in the evening would come all the brides and daughters 
of the King’s house to offer flowers and light lamps. 

When the son became king in his time he washed his father's 
creed away with blood, and lit sacrificial Fires with its sacred books. 

The Autumn day was dying. 

The evening hour of worship was near. Shrimati, the Queen’s 
maid, devoted to Lord Buddha . . . silently raised her dark eyes to 
the Queen’s face. 

The Queen shuddered in fear and said, ‘Do you not know, 
foolish girl, that death is the penalty for whoever brings worship to 
Buddha’s shrine? Such is the King’s will’ . . . 

Shrimati walked from door to door. She raised her head and 
cried, ‘O women of the King’s house, hasten ! 

The time for our l>ord’s worship is come !’ 

Some shut their doors in her face and some reviled her. 

The last gleam of daylight faded from the bronze dome of the 
palace tower. / 

Deep shadows settled in street<omers: the bustle of the city was 
hushed: the gong at the temple of Shiva announced the time of the 
evening prayer. 

In the dark of the autumn evening, deep as a limpid lake, stars 
throbbed with light, when the guards of the palace garden were 
startled to sec through the trees a row of lamps burning in the 
shrine of the Buddha. 

They ran with their swords unsheathed, crying, 

‘Who are you, foolish one, reckless of death ?’ 

‘I am Shrimati,’ replied a sweet voice, ‘the servant of Ix)rd 
Buddha.’ 

The next moment her heart’s blood coloured the cold marble 
with its red. 

And in the still hour of stars died the light of the last lamp of 
worship at the foot of the shrine. 

I need not dwell any longer on the deep religious background 
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of the poet’s life. Those who read his poems will find that they arc 
the outpourings of a heart that had been cleansed in the fire of the 
glowing ethical teachings not only of the Upani^ck and Bud- 
dhism but also of Christianity and Zoroastrianism. In his Gftanjali 
(IV), the poet preaches the highest religion of love and purity. 

I shall ever try to drive all evils away from my heart and keep my 
love in flower, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine 
of my heart. 

And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, 
knowing it is thy power gives me strength to act. 

In accordance with Upani.^dic teachings Tagore believes that the 
highest Truth or Reality is in Man’s own being. The Brahman is in 
Man. In his Hibbert Lectures, published under the title The Religion 
of Man, Tagore gives the whole content and essence of his metaphysi- 
cal beliefs, and students of the Upanisads\^\\\ easily detect the source 
of its inspiration. In fact, the poet himself makes no secret of it. In the 
very first chapter he says: 

The idea of the humanity of our God, or the divinity of Man the 
Eternal, is the main subject of this book. This thought of God has 
not grown in my mind through any process of philosophical 
reasoning. On the contrary, it has followed the current of my early 
days until it suddenly flashed into my consciousness with a direct 
vision. The experience . . . convinced me that on the surface of our 
being we have the ever-changing pha.ses of the individual self, but 
in the depth there dwells the Eternal Spirit of human unity beyond 
our direct knowledge. 

The whole of these Hibbert Lectures is nothing but a living 
commentary on the philosophy of the UpanL^ds, The ground of all 
existence is the one and unitary Brahman, the Infinite, which is 
present in Nature as well as all living beings. The highest empirical 
expression of this Reality, Tagore believes, is in and through Man. 
The noblest aspiration, therefore, is to rcali/.e this Infinite in Man, 
and those who attained that ideal, says Tagore, were the ancient ras: 
They who having attained the sups erne soul in knowledge were 
filled with wisdom . . . having reached the supreme God from all sides 
had found abiding peace, had become united with all, had entered 
into the life of the universe.* This ideal which India tried to realize led 
her best men tc < he isolation of a contemplative life, says Tagore, and 
the treasures that she gained for mankind by penetrating into the 
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mysteries of reality cost her dear in the sphere of worldly success. ‘Yet, 
this was a sublime achievement — it was a supreme manifestation of 
that human aspiration which knows no limit’ {Sadhana, p. 14). 

There are writers and critics in the West who have attempted to 
explain this idealistic religion of Tagore as being due in the main to 
Christian influence. The Gitsmjalf, in particular, which was substan- 
tially the cause for the award of the Nobel Prize to our poet, raised 
much discussion on the supposed influence of Christianity on his 
work. But such a view displays a sad lack of appreciation of the 
complex cultural background of the poet’s life. The theistic element 
present in Tagore’s thought and belief which is advanced as the 
strongest evidence in support of the view, may be better explained as 
being due to the sure theism of the Vaisnava and Baul religious songs. 
It is unnecessary to assume any other extraneous influence. Let me 
again quote the words of the most famous Western student ofTagore, 
Edward Thompson of Oxford, who was himself an ardent Christian: 
‘In my opinion*, says this writer, ‘the direct influence (of Christian- 
ity) was very slight, and his (Tagore’s) attitude towards Christian 
doctrine was hardly friendly*.® The poet’s intense feeling for God 
must in the last analysis be connected with the corresponding reli- 
gious emotion pervading the theistic Upanisads. 

It is from the central tenet of the Upanisadic teaching on God and 
Man, the ultimate unity of Brahman and Atman, that the ethical and 
sociological doctrines that fornf the thought background of Tagore’s 
poems and essays in the main derive. Even Buddhism is interpreted 
according to this fundamental Upanisadic postulate. In ilie Sadhana 
(p. 17) Tagore writes: 

Buddha, who developed the practical side of tlie teaching of the 
Upanisads, preached the same message when he said, ‘With 
everything, whether it is above or below, remote or near, \isible or 
invisible, thou shalt preserve a relation of unlimited love without 
any animosity. . . To live in such a consciousness, while standing or 
walking, sitting or lying down ... is Brahma-vihara, or, in other 
words, is living and moving and having your joy in the spirit of 
Brahma.’ 

Again, in the same work (p. 106), he says, ‘Buddha preached the 
discipline of self-restraint and moral life; it is a complete acceptance 
of law. But the bondage of law cannot be an end in itself; by mastering 
it thoroughly we acquire the means of getting beyond it. It is going 
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back to Brahma, to the infinite love, which is manifesting itself 
through the finite forms of law. Buddha names it Brahma-vihara, the 
joyofliving in Brahma.' Hewho wants to reach this stage, according 
to the Buddha, ‘shall deceive none, entertain no hatred for anybody, 
and never wish to injure through anger. He shall have measureless 
love for all creatures, even as a mother has for her only child . . 

In several other places Tagore deals with this same topic, showing 
the extent of the influence of this noble Buddhist concept on his own 
thought and feeling. In his famous Hibbert Lectures (p. 70) , he goes 
on to discuss the psychological and social implications of the attitude 
of Brahma-vihara, or, ‘living in Brahma’. The poet says: 

This proves that Buddha's idea of the infinite was not the idea of 
a spirit of an unbounded cosmic activity, but the infinite whose 
meaning is in the positive ideal of goodness and love, which 
cannot be otherwise than human. By being charitable, good and 
loving, you do not realize the infinite in the stars or rocks, but the 
infinite revealed in Man. Buddha's teaching speaks of Nirvana as 
die highest end. To understand its real character we have to know 
the path of its attainment, which is not merely through the nega- 
tion of evil thoughts and deeds but through the elimination of all 
limits to love. It must mean the sublimation of selfin a truth which 
is love itself, which unites in its bosom all those to whom wc must 
offer our sympathy and sc*rvice. 

Whatever the philosophical implications of this interpretation 
may be, no Buddhist or strident of Buddhism will fail to appreciate 
the fact that Tagore’s intense ethical feeling of love and compassion 
is quite in accord with the social ethic as preached by the Buddha. 
What is even more important to obs»'rve is that it was this doctrine of 
unbounded love for all beings, as emphasized in Buddhism, that 
became the corner-stone of Tagore’s scx ial and moral teachings. 

This brings us to the highest contribution of Tagore’s life and 
work to Indian culture, namely, his great emphasis on universal love 
as the highest form of response between man and man, and between . 
nation and nation. The ideal for man is to become more and more 
one with the Infinite in love and wisdom. We must become Brahma, 
says Tagore. He criticizes the static Vedantic view that man as he is 
already Brahma or Highest Perfection. ‘But can it then be said’, he 
asks, ‘that there is no difference between Brahma and our individual 
soul? Of course, the difference is obvious. Call it delusion or igno- 
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ranee, or whatever name you may give it, it is there . . . Brahma is 
Brahma, he is the inflnitc ideal of perfection ... we are ever to become 
true, ever to become Brahma. There is the eternal play of love in the 
relation between this being and the becoming; and in the depth of 
this mystery is the source of all truth and beauty . . (Sadhana, 
p.1.55). This concept of universal love or universality which is thus 
the key-note of Tagore’s philosophy makes it the most eloquent 
expression of Humanism that has been given by any modern writer 
or thinker. This is ihc reason why the more vociferous type of Indian 
nationalist disliked Tagore, referring to this attitude sneeringly as his 
‘internationalism’. But the great poet and thinker would not yield in 
his conviction. For. he writes: 

‘Men have seen the absurdity of today’s civilization, which is based 
upon nationalism, — that is to say, on economics and politics, and its 
consequent militarism. Men have been losing their freedom and 
their humanity in order to lit themselves for vast mechanical 
organizations. So the next civilization, it is hoped, will be based not 
merely upon economical and political competition and exploita- 
tion but upon worldwide social cooperation; upon spiritual ideas 
of reciprocity, but not upon economic ideals of efliciency. {Per- 
sonality, pp. 182-83) 

No one who contemplates the world as it is today will fail to see the 
prophetic aptness of this observation. This greatest of modern hu- 
manitarians fought for the true freedom of the human mind. Whether 
in politics or in education or in social reconstruction he acted 
without the least taint of narrow prejudice. Shantiniketan, the school 
he founded, became the focal point of many cultures. He was at home 
with any lover of Truth whether he came from the East or the West. 
His general attitude to culture cannot be summed up better than in 
his own celebrated lines: 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the 
dreary desert sand of dead habit; 
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Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 
thoughtandaction — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 
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Rgvedic Bharata: A Survival From 
Aryan Prehistory* 


Of all the tri ms understood as desij^natin.v[ Aryan tribes during the 
period of the composition of the surphini none is perhaps of 

greater significance for the later histor)' of Indian civilization than 
the celebrated name Bhirdla. fhe part played by ihi' Bharatas or 
Bharatas in consolidating Aryan rule in Vedic times and in the 
succeeding centuries till about the rise of Buddhism constitutes on 
any account an imporuint chapter in the social and political history' 
of ancient India. Many are the opinions' that have been held by Vedic 
scholars regarding their ethnic identity and place among the Vedic 
tribes, but the mystery that surrounds this ancient name and people 
remains hitherto unravelled. In this paper an attempt will be made to 
analyse the .socicKsemantir content of the term its found in its several 
contexts in the Rgveda, which, it is hoped, will throw considerable 
light on the obscurity that as yet shrouds the archaic name. 

In the Rg\x:da the wo» 1 occurs both in the singular as some remote 
(proper ?) name, and in the plural as implying a people, race or tribe, 
apart from the incidence of the derivative form bharata. The 
etymological sense of the word ii.self has not been setiJcd beyond 
doubt, and this perplexity has risen from the fact that in the Rgvtda 
the root hhrhas several senses or shades of meaning. This has led to 
a variety of interpretations so far as the term bharata is concerned, 
and it is only by defining the primitive sense of it with some degree of 
certainty that any headway could be made in understanding its social 
implications. Most writers and translators seem to have accepted the 
general sense of bharata as given by the standard lexicons, to wit, ‘to 
he sustained, nourished' — the construction offered by Bohtlingk and 


^ University^ r Ceylon Review, Vol. 7, No. S, 1949. 
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Roth in the fifth part of the famous Petersburg Lexicon {Sanskrit 
Worterbuch) dated 1868. It may be seen that this rendering depends 
on two considerations; first, that the root 6/irhcre means to maintain , 
sustain, nourish, and second, that the grammatical structure of the 
form conveys a gerundivai sense. This ‘gerundive sense’ is attributed 
to the form inasmuch as the m^orily of formations having the 
primary suffix -ata in the Vedic dialect arc obwServed to possess such 
a significance, and, perhaps, because the existence of Avestan yazata, 
corresponding to the very common Vedic yajatav/hose analogy has 
greatly influenced scholars in this matter, apparently takes back this 
implication ofthe suffix to Indo-Iranian times. Thus Whitney explains: 

A small number of adjectives in the older language ending in ala 
are not to be separated from the participial words in ta although 
their spc‘cific meaning is in part gerundive. They are pacata, 
‘cooked’, darsataand pasyata ‘seen, to be st‘en, worth seeing’, and 
so yajata, hatyala, bharata. The / of pasyata and hatyala indicates 
pretty plainly that the a also is that of a present tense-stem. Rajaia 
‘silvciy’, is of more obscure relation to ‘colour’.^ 

Ofthc.se the only forms occurring in the Rgi'cda are pacala,yajala, 
rajaia, darsata and bharata and if Grassmann {WR, 1701) i^to be 
followed, also vmta and its numerous compounds. But it must be 
emphasi/erd that although generally the meaning of -a/a i.< taken as 
gemndive, i.e. ‘to be . . . worthy of. . it is neither necessary, nor, 
as a matter of fact, possible, in all instancc\s. For instance, in rajaia, 
which is, according to O. Schrader*, clearly (from raj) like darsata 
‘visible’ fre^m the root dars and vajata ‘venerable* from the root yaf, 
and corre.sponds to Avestan crezata, Armenian aria tic and I^tin 
argentum, and which occurs only once (8.25.22) in the Rgveda and 
that in the sense of ‘white, .shining*, {rajatam sci. asuam), the 
gerundive sense is hardly applicable. Its original sense must be ‘shin- 
ing’ from the root ray going back to an I.E. baseV from a rootj r^ 

with a suffix -ntoas explained by Schrader {Ibid.), It is further to be 
noted that this suffix -ala is not to be separated from the participial 
primaiy suffix -la, as already seen from Whitney’s remark, and it is 
significant that the forms cited by him such as su-ta ‘charioteer’, mar- 
ia, ‘mortal’ (i.e. dying, liable to die), va-ta, ‘wind’ (i.e. blowing), and 
probably also gar-ta, ‘car-seat’ (prob. swallower) and has-ta ‘hand’ 
(prob. seiz-er) have more or le.ss an agent sense, as pointed out by 
Macdonell ( Ved. Gr. § 145) who puts under the same category forms 
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like kis-ta^ ‘singer’ and bas^ta ‘he goat’. A similar adjectival use of -ta 
is also seen in dvita, trita, muhurta, and apparently also cited by 
Whitney (§ 1245.C.). Thai -ata or -ta could have both the active 
(agent) and passive (gerundive) senses may be admitted from the 
analogy of oiher suflixes like -ti, ~ina etc. as described by 
Macdonell (§§ 1 1 3 ct. ^cg.). Thus there is no categorical reason why 
the form bharaia should of necessity be construed as bhar-ata and 
given a gcnindivahcnsc; it may as well be taken as possessing an agt^nt 
sense, and this hypothesis gains in probability by the analogy of 
lajaia, suta etc. Bui exactly what out of these possible senses it may 
signify in the Rgvedic term Bharaia must be decided from other 
evidence than the merely grammatical, and it is precisely here that 
the analysis of the socio-semantic content of the root bhr and its 
derivatives bhara etc., as elucidated from actual r)ccurrcnces in the 
Rgvrda, may be regarded as definitive. 

Thus at the very outset, a di.scussion of the semantic evolution of 
bhr in its verbal forms seems imperative. Since the root is found in 
most of the known l.E. dialects with the general sen.se of ‘bc*ar, cany* 
one must admit this to be its primitive .sense as current at the period 
of unity. Thus we have Skt. bhar-fati); Ave.st. har-(\nU)\Ck. pbcr-{o): 
Ija\. /er-(o); Slav. 6ra-(li); Goth. b;j/r-(an); OHG. /)<T-(an); AS. her- 
(ari)Olr. hcr-(\n\)\ Ger. (ge)/ja/“(eii); Eng. bear, all having the 
primary sense of ‘bear’ , i.e., ‘carry* . This, in fact, is als(# the basic sense 
of bhar- as found in the Rgveda to judge from th(‘ contexts cited by 
Cirassmann ( WR, s. bhr). He giv(;s altogether 22 shades of meaning 
(or this root , f)f which the last two are merely the nurdial and intensive 
senses (1) cany, beat (on or in); (2) hold; (3) bear child; 
(4) become pregnant; (n) carry a child (on the' breast); (6) bear, 
have (a name); (7) prop, hold erret; (8) maintain, tend (the fire); 
(9) draw (wagon), lead, direct; (10) fare, drive (in); (1 .1 ) carry along 
with, have about (one); (12) carry off, bear away, seize, capture; 
(13) bear strength or epithet; (14) have aptitude, condition; 
(15) bring toward.s; (16) bring on, up (produce); (17) bring from, 
(18) offer, sacrifice; (19) raise (voice, sou.nd); (20) carry off, get, 
obtain; (21) be borne along; (22) ^urge, heave (i/i tern*.). From these 
senses, about five more or less different meanings may be abstracted, 
thus; (/) carry, bear.hold (1-6), possess, have (13- 1 4); bring to, offer, 
sacrifice (15-18); (//) prop, support, shelter, maintain, sustain, (7-8); 
{Hi) draw, fare, convey (9-1 1 ); (/V) hear off, seize, capture (12); get, 
obtain (20); vv) lift up, raise (voice, shout) (19). This division may 
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be seen to agree in essentials with the one made by Monier-Williams 
{Diet. s. bhr). 

Although the general sense of bharata has been taken by most 
writers as derived from the root-meaning (ii) , namely, ‘he who is to be 
maintained, supported, tended* (in particular, Agni), yet a study of 
the contexts under (7V)elearly indicates that the sense of ‘carry off, 
bear away’ hence ‘rob, plunder, raid, win (obtain) in fight or race*, 
has a significantly pronounced vogue in the Rgveda. The signifi- 
cance of the following references is unmistakable: 

In Rgveda (2.30.2) Indra is described as one ‘who was about to rob 
the prosperity of {lit. plunder booty against) Vrtra {yah vrtrayasinam 
atraabhavisyaiy Kgam (5.32.9) he is thus glorified: ‘Whomayarrest 
his strength or check his vigour? Alone, resistless, he bears away all 
spoils {ckah dhana hharaic apratitah) \ wht^re Sayana himself docs 
not hesitate to take dhanaas^^oWsorhooiy (dhana dhananisatrunam 
vasuni, bharalc bihharti karate va), a sense dearly established by 
\ganta vajesu saniia dhanarn dhanam' (2.23. 13). The lV>llowing verse 
(9.79.2) not only shows the sense of ‘plunder’ for hhar but also 
pictures the kind of social context in which alone such activity could 
arise: 

*pranah dhanvantuindavah madacyutah — dhana vayrhhih arvaiah 
Junimasi: 

tirah inartasya kasya cil parihvrtini — vuyaip dhanani \isvadha 
bharemahi. 

‘Yet the drops mead-distilling cause us to rush forth to the spoils, for 
whose sake we urge the racers on. Beyond the trap of any mortal may 
we continually bear the spoils away’.^ Emphasis must be laid here on 
the use of dhanvantu from dhanv — run, rush, race — ^w'hich is only a 
derivative base* of dhan, move swiftly, whence is also derived dhana. 
That this rushing is no other than the swooping down in raiding, 
foraging or pillaging, and that dhana is the material object (food, 
cattle etc.) thus won as booty, is made patent not only by several 
Rgvcdic contexts but also by the related derivatives dhanus and 
dhanvan^t both meaning bow, and perhaps even by dhanu (f.), 
dhanvan. signifying ‘barren land*’, which may easily refer to the 
steppeland wherein such nomadic raids first came into vogue, as will 
be explained in the course of this paper. The sense of ‘bow implies 
the concept of instrument and the meaning ‘barren land’ the 
notion of locality which may develop from the same verbal idea of 
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'(nomadic) plunder, attack’, as suggested by Monier-Williams (op. 
ciL) , at least for the meaning of *bow’. It is also signiGcant that such 
incursions or forays were made on horse^back {arvatah junimasi). 
That these involved actual fights and were not merely races under- 
taken in sport is seen from another passage (10.64.6) where such 
horses are referred to as ‘racers (arvanto), vigorous {vajino) winners 
of thousands in the winning of nourishment (medha-satau) , who 
carry away (jabhrirc) great booty in every encounter (samithcsu)\ 
This last word like samiti is found in the Rgveda in the sense of 
‘battle, encounter’, meaning rather a clash than a competition.** And 
‘arvanto* obviously refers to the swift horse which the nomadic Aryan 
raiders are said to have tamed and employed in their booty-winning 
incursions, as will be shown below In this connection medha-sati is 
also important, for, like its parallel vaja-sati it literally signifies a 
forage or winning of food. It actually occurs beside ' vaja-satf at 8.40.2 
where Indra is implored to ‘come unto us with his swift horse 
(arvaia), for winning (strength-giving) f(K)d (vaja^satayc) and for the 
winning of fatness (medha-sataycY . Sayana’s gloss on the last word 
is yajnahhajanaya and it is not improbable that by yajha- he implied 
sacrificial viands (cl. hhaj-y partake o0« Grassmann ( WR, s.v.) relates 
the compound with rnedha in his second sense of ‘nourishment’ and 
Monier-Williams has no hesitation in taking it as ‘juice of meat, 
nouri.shing or strengthening drink* {Diet,, s.v.). Historically, medb 
is, undoubtedly, the earlier form of the common root uierf, be fat, 
going back to a likely I.E. *m€sd{h) as may be inferred from the 
existence of OHG, mast, fattening; Gk. me(d)zca, mestosr, AS. mos; 
Goth, mats, eatables eic. which are also related to Skr. mad- in the 
sense of ‘drip, be full of liquid, fat’ corresponding to Avesian madh. 
It becomes clear that these raids were originally at least, made for the 
express purpose of winning forage, and vaja, the usual (object of bhar- 
(2.24.9, 26.3; cf. 2.23.13; 3.37.6; bharad-vaja, vajambhara, etc.), is a 
word that originally meant ‘(strengthening) food, nourishment*, 
became the most popular term for ‘plundered food’ or forage. There 
is no doubt that vaja comes from die root v:y’meaning ‘to be strong’ 
(Whitney, Sanskrit Roots, s. v.) , and since it was food that gave bodily 
strength it developed the sense of ‘fotxl, nourishment*. It is curious 
that this etymology seems to have escaped Max-M idler in his semantic 
study of Rgvedic vajsf in which he romplclcly ignores the sense of 
food, although Sayana everywhere has taken it as anna. In the above- 
cited context (2.24.9, 26.3 etc.) the winning.offood or nourishment 
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is said to result from the worship of Brahmanaspati (or Brhaspati) 
and it is highly significant that he too, like Indra, is an Aryan culture- 
hero celebrated for his forages (2.23.26, in particular 2.23.13). 
Similarly, (1.64.13) the Maruts. who are famous as the bellicose 
associates of Indra in his exploits, are described in exaedy parallel 
terms to help their devotee to gain ‘food with his racers and spoils 
with his men* {arvadbhih vajam bharate dhana nrbhih) . This may be 
compared widi the Indra-worshipper ‘gaining swifdy food and spoils 
with his men*, {maksusavyam bharate dhana nrbhih) (10.147.4). In 
the use of vajinam as an epithet of Indra {ibid. 3) one may, therefore, 
sec the same sense of ‘master of forage* {vaja+in) rather than the 
adjectival sense of ‘strong’ which is already denoted by ugra from the 
same root, another verse (5) of the same hymn showing clearly that 
the finding of food and fodder (pitvah) was an important aspect of 
the Indra-worship. Similarly, in the light of the above references to 
the indispensability of the swift, racing horse for these raids or food- 
plundering expeditions it is not surprising to find that animal being 
specifically called ‘booty-winner* {vajam-bhara) , 4.12.14 (vajin), 
1.60.5 {dsum)t 10.80.1 (sapt/f7i),and,ihatinallthecitedcontextslhis 
horse is said to have sprung from Agni whose cult was typical of the 
religious practices of these Ar^an nomadic raiders, as shfiwn by 
anthropologists. The sense of ‘prize-winner’ (at races) ^ * t hat may be 
possible in a few instances for vajanj bhara must be regarded as a 
sccondar)’developmenifrom the original, andcultiirally more primi- 
tive, idea ol* ‘booty (i.e., forage)-winner’, for it is well known that 
racing as a pastime evolved from the more primitive use of the horse 
in raids or fights, just as the chase as civilized sport arose out of the 
primitive habit of hunting for food. 

From the foregoing facts it would be legitimate to draw the 
conclusion that the verb bhar- has in the Rgveda the prominent 
sense of foraying (foraging) , that is to say, finding food or fodder by 
ravage, plunder, which naturally involved raiding and looting,^^ The 
use of mu^in identical context referring to the raid-leader Indra (see 
/nu^e — 5.34.7) leaves no room for doubt that this was a traditional 
Aryan occupation, for mus as shown by several contexts in the 
Rgveda (WR) and by its I.E. parallels means clearly robot plunder, 
particularly, food. Thus it is no wonder that in several contexts of the 
Rgveda bhar- too gives the precise meaning of ‘stealing, robbing* 
( 1 0 .36.9, 87. 1 6, 1 1 3.6; cf. A V, 8.3. 1 6) .** That these senses of ‘foraging, 
raiding, stealing* of the root bhr were current from a veiy' early 
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period, as seen from the fact that most citations are from Book II and 
other family books, is further indicated by the clear occurrence of the 
derivative noun bhara in exactly the same sense of forage, that is to 
say, food or fodder obtained by robbing, plundering, pillaging or 
raiding, developing into the general idea of Moot, booty' and hence 
‘spoils' of war. Grassmann gives the following four senses for bhara 
(masc.): 


(i) obtaining, gaining, what is obtained 

(ii) winning of booty, capturing 

(iii) battle, as gathering of booty, spoils 

(iv) laud, shout 


4 references 

5 references 
27 references 

7 references 


It is clear from the ratio of incidence as given that the most 
frequent occurrences of bhara in the Rgveda is in the sense of battle 
as gathering of booty (either foiagc, i.c. food, or spoils of war) . What 
is of even greater significance is that ancient Indian tradition as 
preserved by Yaska ascribed to the term the very same sense, namely, 
‘battle’ (vide, Nirukta, 4.24; 'Bhara iti samgrama-nama, bharaterva 
haratcr ). Sayana himself accepts this meaning for a number of 
contexts (e.g. in 1.100.1, 2, etc.). It will be seen that there is no real 
difference between the scn.scs (ii) and (iii) as given by Grassmann, 
and the following list of references, all significantly pertaining to 
Indra, leaves hardly a shadow of doubt as to the validity of the 
meaning here suggested: 

‘linvoke thatmightyindrafor the winning offood (vaja-satayc) for 
the foray ( bharaya) ’ — 8. 1 3.3; cf. 3.30.22. 

‘Yea, Indra. of yore (pura) , all the gods installed thee as their one 
.strong (champion) for the foray’ — 6. 1 7.8. 

‘Since, when bom, all the gods adorned thee (Indra) for the great 
foray’ — 3.51.8. One may compare with the above use of bharaya its 
occurrence at 9.97.6, 1 06.2 (cf. 6.23.9) , where, although Griffith has 
translated ‘for maintenance’ or ‘for support’, the Petersburg Lexi- 
con and Grassmann (s.v) have seen the same sense of ‘for the fight*. 

‘With homage to thee, Indra, have the Soma drops flowed, singing 
(the war-song)'^, for the great foray’ — 9.16.5; cf. 1.1 12.1. 

‘Helped, O mighty Indra, by the^'in the incursion of yore (purvyc 
dhane) , may we subdue those who fight against us . . . on this day at 
hand ... at our (Soma) sacrifice, may we divide (vi cayema) what is 
made in the foray (bhare krtam), accumulating strength (-giving 
food) (vy ayan to), \Aiat is made in the foray’ — 1 .132.1; cf. (prayer to 
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Soma) ‘may wc share (w cinuyama) what is made in the foray’ — 
9.97.58; cf. 10.102.2. 

‘May the thunder-armed Indra uphold us in the foray (bharcY — 
5.36.5. 

‘O Indra, thou art great when the booty is at hand {dhanc hitc), 
thou unshakeabic in the foray’ — 6.45. 1 3. 

‘Him I invoke with eulogy, the best of chieftains {jycstha-rajam) , 
active (or efficient) in the foray (bharc), the lord of food {vajinam), 
for victories of glory’ — 8. 1 6.3. 

Indra Vaikuntha sa)'s of himself: ‘I have been victorious ... in 
every foray ( visvasmin bharc) ’ — 10.49. 1 ; cf. 1 0.50.4. 

With this idiom visvasmin bharc may be compared the constantly 
occurring phrase bharc bhare meaning similarly ‘in every foray’ in 
which Indra is extolled as victorious, as in 1.100.2 (cf. 1.100.4; 
7.32.24; 82.9; 10.67.9; cf. Heaven and Harth in 5.43.2). India’s 
connection with these forays or lights, as well as Agni’s is further 
brought out clearly (8.40.3) where they arc said to be ‘dwellers in the 
midst of forays’ {bharanam madhyc) . It is important to bear in mind 
that this plural use of bhara as referring to Indra’s and Agni’s exploits 
of the past (sec pura, purvye, above) and practically approximating 
to ‘battles’ shows that the original lights in raids and incursfbns had 
by this time developed into actual warfare between tribes and nations. 

Similarly, the plural use of the locative hharcsu is indicative of the 
common occurrence of thes^ fights as in 1.100.1; 109.8; 10.63.9; 
107.11, where Indra is invoked for aid and succour, but the tradi- 
tional sen.se is yet preserved (3.37.5) where Indra is invoked ‘for 
Vrtra’s slaughter ... to win us booty {vaja-salayc) in the fights 
{bharesuY, Among otlier culture-heroes similarly invoked for pro.s- 
perityin battles (bharesu) are Soma (9.47.5; cf. bharesu-ja, 1.91.21, 
bharanam madhyc, 8.40.3), the Rbhus (1.111.5) or the gods in 
general (10.107.11; VaL 5.7). In 2.23.13, Brhaspati, whose connec- 
tion with these raids has already been noted, is described as ‘to be 
invoked in raids . . . the goer on forays, the winner of booty after booty 
{bharesu havyo . . . ganta vajesu sanita dhanandhanamY , In 4.38.5, 
the function of Dadhikr^, who is no other than the mythicized and 
idolized Aryan war-horse, already referred to. is extolled in a graphic 
description alluding to the stealth and swiftness of such incursions or 
iorays: ‘loudly the (setded) folk (i.c. the victims of pillage; cry after 
him (Dadhikr^) in the forays {bharesu) as if it were a thief stealing 
a garment, speeding at (their) wealth {sravas, lit, glory, or food; Say. 
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annam kirtim va), or a herd of cattle, like a hungry falcon sweeping 
downward’. [One cannothc far wrong in tracing back to this employ- 
ment of the swift horse in such plundering expeditions its specific 
use in the institution of dig-vijaya (or digjaya) as practised by the 
Aryan monarchs of India {vide, Mahabharata, 11.983-1203; 
Raghuvamsa, etc. ) ] 

The occurrence of the same word bhara in the sense of ‘war cry’ 
or ‘battle song’as in 10.44.5, and of the compound bhara- 
(1.1 17.18; 5.29.8; 8.66.1 etc.) in the same sense, adds further 
support to the hypothesis that the genera/ meaning of bhara in the 
Rg\’cda is ‘raid, fight, battle’. Bohtlingk and Roth have already 
referred to the existence of Greek kharmc with a similar meaning, 
(Greek lexicons usually giving the sense of ‘joy of bat tie, lust of battle* 
and later ‘victories’), which may indicate that this kind of primitive 
warfare with shouting and exhibition of brute force arose at some 
remote time among the early Aryans. Here too must be sought the 
origin of the later application of the ‘word’ bharata or bharata as 
actor, singer, etc., for as the present writer has shown elsewhere*® the 
origin of Hindu dance, drama and, perhaps, even singing, can be 
historically traced to that kind of culture as reflected in the character 
of Indra, the Marti ts and other fighter-heroes of Rgvedic mythology. 

The foregoing discu.ssion makes it clear that at some period of 
their cultural evolution the Rgv^edic Aryans had taken to raiding and 
pillaging, for food, fodtler, booty or wealth and that in the archaic 
Aryan speech such activity had come to be denoted by the verb 
*hher~ The idolizing ot Jic swill horse used in such incursions into 
the lands of settled communities,*® and the almost ritual connotation 
that the word bhara had come to acquire, along with the deification 
of the nomadic raid-leader, swashbuckling Indra. who is unashamedly 
referred to as the champion who ‘drives forth to plunder {lit, rob) the 
food {bhojanam muse) of the niggard {panch),'"^ and distributes 
(that) excellent wealth among the pious (followers)’ (5.34.7; cf. 
1 .33.3) , show unmistakably that this institution had by the time of the 
composition of the text become in<Tely a ‘survival’ from the archaic 
past (cf. purvye dhane, 1.132.1 and pura 6.17.8). Indra, who as we 
saw above, was regarded as the ‘best of chieftains’ (jyestha-raji) was 
no other than ‘a copy of the earthly princes’, that is to say, of the 
nomadic Aryan chieftains who led their followers on raids and 
invasions which brought them immense wealth and regal glory, as so 
well described by Prof. V. Gordon Childe in his masterly treatise on 
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The Aryans (vide, pp. 30, 193, etc). In the light of this remark one 
can well understand the significance of the term vanik {lit. trader, i.e. 
one who possessed enough wealth to barter) as applied to Indra at 
5.45.6. Speaking of the tombs found in the northern slopes of the 
Caucasus of Aryan chieftains who Iiad led their followers on plunder- 
ing expeditions into Armenia, Cappadocia, and even Mesopotamia, 
this famous authority on Aryan culture and prehistory says: 

Masses of gold and silver buried in the enormous barrows must 
partly be loot [italics mine] from tlie rich states south of the range 
. . . manifest in the gold and silver lions and bulls that decorated 
the canopy under which one prince was laid to rest . . . The raids 
that brought them north were prelude to invasions. We may 
suspect that the ancestors of the Indians and the Iranians disco- 
vered as free-booters the roads that eventually led them to the 
throne of Mitanni and the Indus Valley . . . While some nomads 
were settling down in the valleys and others were constituting 
principalities on the slopes of the Caucasus, the remainder left 
upon the steppe would be forced to find outlets for their increas- 
ing numbers and fresh pastures for their growing herds byjneans 
of migration. . . pastoralists do not spread slowly and regularly like 
[Danubian] cultivators but more rapidly by darts. Actual migra- 
tion is preceded by exploratory expeditions in the summer, and 
such excursions reveal to {he nomad other goals than mere 

grazing grounds centres of wealth tobeplunderedand held to 

ransom. The enforced expansion from the steppe seems in fact to 
have been guided by .some such ends (pp. 194-96). 

Giving the ecological reasons for this theory of the enforced 
expansion of the nomads from Central Asia, Childc says: ‘the revela- 
tion of the cyclic desiccation of Inner Asia has provided a motive for 
the great exodus of the nomads, perhaps for their very nomadism. 
Such desiccation might have begun the process of expulsion and 
isolation which the incursion of the Mongols completed’, (p. 96). 
Finally, it may be added that the same authority has shown that the 
swift horse was ‘a pre-eminendy Aryan animal (p. 156). . . whose 
introduction in Hither Asia went indubitably with Indo-European 
speech (p.78) . . . and whom the Aryan nomads were the first to tame’ 
(pp. 109, 190). 

In the light of the above remarks there can be no doubt that the 
basic or historical sense of *bharata' in the Rgveda is Tighter’ or 
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‘warrior’ as a cultural development from the more primitive ‘raider’ . 
This applies without exception to all the references given by 
Grassmann (TVR) for bharata (4) and bharata (2), and bharataya 
cited by him under sense (3) of stammavater (i.e. tribal progenitor) 
also should simply mean ‘to the warrior’ {yuyam arvantam bharataya 
dhattha . . . 5.54.14), as Max-Muller took it in his Vedic Hymns (Pt. 
I, p. 327). There is. thus, left only one single context bharatasya 
putrah (3.53.24) where the implication of tribal progenitor is valid, 
for the only other instance cited by Grassmann under (3), namely, 
Agnih bharatasya (7.8.4) clearly should belong to (4), if the meaning 
suggested in this paper is correct. By bharatasya (3.53.24) the reference 
made is undoubtedly to the founder of the Visvamitra family, more as 
a mythological than a genealogical personage. This should really be 
taken alongwith the only other similar reference bharatasya sunavah 

(2.36.2) which Grassmann classifies as his sense (2) , namely, ‘Rudra’, 
whose sons, the Maruts, arc certainly implied. An analysis of Rudra’s 
character in the Rgveda shows that he is only the primitive Hunter 
deified (cf. Pali ludda-ka for ‘hunter’), and as we intend proving 
elsewhere the Maruts are also such hunters (mar-ut, orig. kill-«r’). 
This use of ‘Bharata’ is thus only a faint reminiscence of the evolution 
of the ‘warrior’ from the primitive hunter. As (^hildc has shown, at the 
end of the palaeolithic stage the Aryans were ‘a sparse population of 
pre-ncolithic hunters strung out indefinitely over the steppe* ( op. cit. 
p. 192), who roamed over these Central Asian wastelands for a long 
period before they acquired enough wealth and position by raiding 
and looting to develop into the military aristo-cracy that they became 
in course of time {ibid., 41, 126, 151-52). The other references of 
Grassmann [s. bharata ( 1 ) and bharata (1 ) ] all arc taken correedy as 
implying Agni, but as clear from the facts adduced in this paper the 
sense of ‘to be maintained’ (derzu pflcgen ist) is not the original 
implication of this use. The key-context given by the Petersburg 
I^exicon for this meaning u^ah putram bharatam sapradanam . . . 

(1 .96.3) need in fact give no such sense at all! Nor is it warranted by 
Indian tradition: bharatam haviso bbartararp yad va pranarupena 
sarvasain prajanam bhartaram (Say.) which, if at all, may support the 
agent construction of the form.*** This is the only place where bharata 
is used for Agni, the others all having the derived form bharata as an 
epithet, and, it seems quite legitimate to suggest that the singular use 
could have de\eloped from the constant use of the term bharata as 
implying ‘the dweller among the Bharatas’ (1.33-45, 59.6 etc.). 
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An Aspect of Upanisadic Atman and 
Buddhist ‘Anatta’* 


The doctrine of Atman along with that of Brahman constitutes the 
most important topic of Upanisadic philosophy, and, in view of the 
fact that Buddhism, as recorded in the earliest Pali NikayasJ^ is 
generally held to refute the doctrine by its anatia-vada or the theory 
of ‘soul-less-ness*, the problem posed here may appear to be of such 
magnitude that its solution within the scope of this discussion must 
be considered utterly impossible. The aim of the writer, however, is 
the much more modest one of attempting to outline the principal 
macrocosmic connotations of the term Atman as found in the early 
Upanisadic texts,* and to discover the attitude of early Buddhism 
towards these several implications. Thus it is not intended even to 
discuss the microcosmic applications of the term as occurring in the 
Upanisads, for that would involve a much longer discussion than is 
permissible here. It may, however, be conceded that the ultimate 
solution^ of this vast probk m, as envisaged by the concepts of Atman 
and Anatta, must necessarily depend on the clear ascertainment of 
the several meanings of these terms and their historical relationship 
to be gleaned from a comparative siudy of the two literatures. 

That in the early Upanisadic texts the term Atman is used in 
several distinct senses such as the metaphysical, psychological, bio- 
logical, physical and so on, becomes increasingly clear to careful 
students of these texts, and most of the evident discrepancies in their 
interpretation can be directly traced t^) the lack of appreciation of 
this important fact. It is well-known that the Upanisads, in their main 
doctrines, presuppose a fairly long development of thought, and. 


♦The Siddha BhArati — The Dr. Siddheshwar Varma Presentation Volume, 
Hoshiarpur, 1950. 
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thus it is not surprising to find that concepts like the Atman are 
already found even in the Rgveda in a somewhat developed form/ 
The word occurs several times in the Rgveda, and generally denotes 
an immaterial principle ascribed to various phenomena of nature 
and living beings, if the purely physical and grammatical uses be left 
aside. That in most philosophical contexts it denotes some aspect of 
what is popularly understood by the word ‘soul’ cannot be seriously 
doubted.^ Whatever the original meaning of the term might have 
been / it is clear that in the Rgveda it is primarily used in the sense of 
‘breath’ (e.g. X. 1 6.3) ^ held to be the life-principle in man and beast, 
along with an appreciation of the fact that wind {vata, vayu) is its 
macrocosmic parallel. 

Th us it is interesting to observe that, even in the earliest parts of the 
Rgveda,^ the word (Atman) has already acquired the sense of 'self or 
‘soul’, whether signifying the ‘breath’ or the vital spirit as the life- 
principle in living creatures or denoting in a metaphysical sense, the 
‘intrinsic nature’ (svarupa) or the ‘essence* (sara) of persons and 
things, as interpreted by Sayana in some contexts.’ Furthermore, it is 
clear that macrocosmic considerations — no doubt the result of the 
incipient and perhaps unconscious feeling for handhuta or the 
tendency to correlate the microcosm with the macrocosm'® — had 
already begun to influence the development of the notion of Atman. 
Thus in one place in the Rgveda the Sun is described as the ‘soul’ 
(Atman) of that which standsand moves, that is to say, of all existence 
(1.115.1); similar macrocosmic associations are found for the term in 
reference to Parjanya (VIl.101.6) and Soma (IX.2.10; 6.8). But, as 
pointed out by Keith (he. cit), it is probably in Alharvaveda that the 
macrocosmic sense proper of Atman is clearly recognized, for there 
(X.8.43-44) the word is distinctly used to denote the macrocosmic 
Yak^ (i.e. HiranyagarbhaY^ which is no other than the Primeval 
Soul or empirical Brahman in its incipient stage. The latter idea is 
foreshadowed, however dimly, in Rgveda (X. 168.4) where reference 
is made to: ‘the sou/ of the deities, the germ of the universe’ (atma 
devanam bhuvanasya garbhah). In view of the embryonic analogy 
that is implied here, it is not unreasonable to interpret the concept of 
Primeval Male (Man) as occtirring in the famous Purusa-sukta as the 
macrocosmic, anthropomorphic representation of the same Atman. 

Hence, the important term evolves throughout the succeeding 
centuries into one of the most pregnant philosophical concepts, 
coming very early to be identified with the other important concept 
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of Brahman which was gradually gaining the position of the ‘World- 
ground’ This identification is, at least partly, but consciously, made 
for the first time in the Taittiriya-Brahmana (III. 12.9) where the 
further idea is expressed that the self of man is the sure key to the 
knowledge of this ‘World-ground* {Atman = Brahman ) . a belief from 
which it may be inferred that already the individual self was coming 
to be regarded as an aspect of, if not identical with, the Universal 
Atman. As it has been pointed out by Keith {loc, c/t.), this passage and 
the parallels at Paheavimsa-Brahmana (XXV. 18.5), Saiapatha- 
Brahmana (X.6.3), Taitliriya-Aranyaka (111.2.1), etc., are clearly 
transitional to the period of the early Upanisadic texts, where the 
term Atman is seen to develop its most weighty connotations and is 
also subjected to considerable analysis. 

Tlic earliest Upanisadic texts, however, show very little change as 
compared with the prc-Upanisadic literature in the evolution f)f the 
concept. In the majority of contexts the term seems to imply nothing 
very diflerent from the idea of ‘World-Sour as adumbrated in the 
Atharvaveda. Thus the Aitarcya Upanisad (1.1.1 ). speaking of the 
primeval Atman, as die prime cause of all existence, says: ‘In the 
beginning, verily, this (universe) was Atman, one only — no other 
winking thing whatever. He bethought himself: ‘Let me now create 
the worlds.’ He created these worlds.’ An equally old passage in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (1,4.1.17) identifies this Atman with the 
(cosmic) Person who is no other than the mythical Giant whose 
immolation is said to have brought about the production of all 
existents in the already c»»cd Purusa-sukUi. It is significant that the 
Ait. Up. (1.3.1.3-14) cryptically designates this same Atman by the 
mythical name ‘Indra* {idam-dra). and, at another place, clearly 
refers to the intelligential aspect of Atman, i.e. Prajnatman, with such 
mythical terms as ‘Indra’, ‘Prajapati’ and ‘Brahma’ (V.3). These 
mythical associations persist even in more dc'veloped texts; for in- 
stance, the Kausitaki-Up. (III.8) identifies the cosmic Atman in its 
intelligential aspect with prana regarded as ‘World-ruler* and the 
‘lx)rd’ (isa) of all times. 

It is necessaiy to bear in mind for the purpose of this discussion 
that the above-mentioned theistic {isa, isana, isvara) sense oi Atman 
is emphatically asserted in several pa.ssages. Thus Brh-Up. (11.5.15) 
calls this Atman the overlord {adhipati) of all things, the king (ra/i) 
of all things, whf ♦ holds together all worlds, all gods, all living beings 
and selves . . . The same f//>a/i/sad describes Him as the ‘Lord (isana) 
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of what has been and what is to be, the Atman (who is clearly 
God(cfeva) . . (IV.4.15 cf. 22; V.6.1; VI.3.5). Thus He is all-perceiv- 
ing (sarvanubhu) Purusa {Brh-Up. II.5.18-19). He is also the Maker 
(karta) of everything and is consequently given the appellation vis- 
vakrt or Cosmic Creator {Brh-Up. IV.4.13). The conception is seen 
in a more developed form when the Kau-Up, (IV. 19) regards Him as 
*the Maker’ (karta) of all puru^. Brh-Up. (IV.4.24) points to a still 
more advanced idea in characterizing the Atman as ‘the eater of food 
(annada)\ that is to say, the Enjoyer (bhokta). It must be added, 
however, that this theistic sense is not found entirely free from 
pantheistic associations which too seem to emerge concurrently. 

Thus a very early passage of the Brh-Up. (1.6. 1-3) represents the 
entire, actual (satya) world as a threefold (nama, rupa, karma) 
appearance of the unitary, immortal Soul (Atman). He is found in all 
beings (fsa-Up. (^7). One should worship the World (loka) as the 
Atman (Brh-Up. 1.4.15; cf. 16,17; IV.4.22), and recognize (drS) this 
World (loka), the Atman, as his own (.wa). Thus this whole universe 
(idarp sarvam) is the Atman (Brh. Up. II.4.6; rV.5.7; Chand-Up. 
Vll.25.2) , thcon tological priusof everything (aimata evedam sarvam, 
Chand. Up VII.26.1). Atman pervades the whole Universe and is, 
therefore, the immanent Soul of the World (.narvantarah, Brh-Up. 
111.4. 1; antaryami (III. 7.3). In a section of the Brh-Up- (11.5) the 
statement is made fourteen times that ‘He. indeed, is just this Soul 
(Atman) . this Immortal, thii^ Brahma, this AH’, being applied to such 
categories as the elements, the Sun, Moon etc. Pantheism, in fact, 
could go no further but, however much it soared, the Highest Reality 
was still Soul or Atman, The Upanwad/c conception of the Absolute 
as expressed by the neuter Brahman could never dissociate itself 
from this all-embracing notion of the Atman. No doubt the two 
principles arc identified: the Atman is the Brahman (Brh-Up. 
II.5.19;IV.4.5). In fact, the Brh-Up. itself asserts that ‘Apart from the 
Atman, there is no Brahman' (11.4.6. ct.scq.), and the Chand. Up. 
goes to the very limit of this identification and declares: ‘That is 
Brahman, that is Immortality (amrtam),^^ that is the Atman', in a 
pa.ssage extolling ak^a as the Highest Principle (VIII. 14). The 
Universal Soul ( Vaisvanara Atman) is said to have been identiOed by 
various philosophers with various categories like Heaven, Sun, Wind 
etc. (Chand-Up. V,ll-18), and is pantheistically coriceived as a 
thread (.viitra) running through the whole Cosmos (Brh-Up. III.7.23; 
cf.lV.2). 
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In the identification of the Atman with Immortality (amrtam) , an 
important fact emerges in the development of this concept, viz., its 
approximation to the notion of the Absolute. This is significant 
inasmuch as the same epithet (Pali amatam) is applied to the Abso* 
lute in early Buddhism. In the Upanisads the idealization of the 
Atman concept can be inferred from several passages of great impor- 
tance implying its perfection, timclessness etc. The Atman is called 
the Great {mahan). Unborn' (a/a) in the Brh-Up., several times 
(IV.4.20, 22,24,25) and in the first context is clearly characterized as 
constant (dhruva). It is also ageless {vijara) and deathless (vimrtyu), 
among other things {Chand-Up. VI1I.7. M3; cf. VIII. 1.5). Again, it 
is Imperishable (avinasi) and of indestructible quality 
(anucchittidharma) — epithets which idealize it unmistakably {Brh- 
Up. IV.5.14). In fact, it is clearly asserted in the Chand-Up. (VIII.5.3) 
that ‘the Atman docs not perish (na nasyati)'. But it must not be 
forgotten that even in such idealistic sections as those ascribed to 
Yajnavalkya the self-same pantheistic and absolute Atman is referred 
to in crudely mythical and theistic terms as Isvara and Puru^ (e.g., 
IV.4.22; II1.9.26). 

That early Buddhism as found in the Pali Nikayas direedy refutes 
all theistic conceptions of a (>)smic Soul {Atman) as prime cause, 
agent, creator, or enjoyer of the universe is seen from several authen- 
tic passages. The idea of an Isvara (Lssaro) as Maker ( katta) or Creator 
{nimmata) is clearly denounced as a fallacy {DN, 1.18; MN, I..327), 
and the cosmos (Joko) is said to be anissara or ‘without any theistic 
agency’ {MN, 11.68). It is certainly not the playful work {kuiiaY^ of 
an isvara or Brahma or any other god {DN, III.28). Agency as such 
is here denied not only to the macrocosmic Atman but even to the 
individually reflected alia or tht microcosmic soul {MN, III.19). 
Thus it is clear that for early Buddhism there is neidicr a capricious 
or interfering God as the creator and sustaincr of the universe, nor is 
there in reality any Atman who may be described in the words of Dr. 
Radhakrishnan as ‘an eternal scirsu.staining spirit, the active mind of 
the universe’.*® It is unnecessary to emphasize this at Ae/stfe nature of 
early Buddhism which is evident to any careful student of the 
Nikayas. 

Not only is the Atman in any theistic sense clearly denied in the 
Nikayas,huitven\Xspanthcistic implications, as seen in the Upanisads, 
are consistently refuted. It is plainly declared {MN, 11.68) that the 
cosmos or world {loko) is totally lacking ( una) in any metaphysi- 
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cal substance and that the world cannot be held to be permanent 
{dhuva, cf. dhruva), thus making it impossible to regard it as one’s 
own {saka, contrast sva above), or as a haven of security (tana cf. 
Chand-Up. VIII.5.2 sata atmanas tranam vindati). Pantheism in the 
sense that everything (sabba) or this AH (satyam idam), as the 
Upanisads put it, is identical with any essential Being as Atman is 
attacked {MN, 1.329) The famous skandha analysis of the early 
nikayas (e.g., DN, 11.297) refutes the notion of an Atman both in the 
external world (bahiddha rupa) and in the individual {ajjhattarupa, 
vedana, sahha, sahkhara, vihhana), asserting that there is no atta in 
the eye, ear etc. {DN, 1.29; MN, III.282) in direct contradiction of the 
Upanisadic notion of the Unseen Seer, the Unheard Hearer, etc., the 
Atman residing in the individual as ultimate agent of all actions, 
perceptions etc. {Brh-Up III.7. 15-23). In both philosophies, the 
concept of the empirical world is denoted by the term idam, but while 
the Upani^ds declare its fullness {purnam idam) , the early nikayas 
characterize it as vt)id (suhha). Thus MN says in more than one 
place: This is vo/dof a Soul or anything dcrivc^d from a Soul {suhham 
idam attena va attaniyena va, 1.297; 11.263)’, and objects to the 
identifleation of the microcosm with the Soul or its derivative (na hi 
no etam atta va attaniyam va, 1 . 141). It is, indeed, a fallacy t<» identify 
the cosmos with any Atman (so loko so atta, MN, 1.135,138; 11.338; 
111.265,271), and to view*® the external world of matter (or the 
personality) in terms of the Atman {attalo samanupassana) or to so 
characterize it {MN, 1.300; III.18; Udana 32, attato vadati). The 
contemplation of this 'voidness’ is recommended as one of the best 
meditations (MN, 111.294, suhnaia-vihara), and the ethical superior- 
ity of this attitude to the worship ( upasana) of the pantheistic Atman 
(Brahman) as inculcated in the Upani^ds (Brh-Up, 1.4.15-17) is 
clearly brought out in the famous philosophical text of the Sutta- 
nipata (SN) . A young brahmana named Mogharaja asks the Buddha 
what his view (ditthi) is with regard to the nature of the World and 
when viewed in what way it leads to Immortality. Buddha replies: 

Suhnato lokam avekkhassu Mogharya sada sato 

Attanuditthim uhacca, evam Maccutaro siy'a . . . (1117, 1119). 

'O Mogharaja, always mindful and self-possessed, view this world 
as void, having eradicated the notion of an Atman (underlying it); 
thus would one reach Immortality (lit, cross over death)'. The previ- 
ous citations from MN should dispel any doubts regarding the 
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interpretation of the term atta- here, which, as the old commentary 
Niddesa'points out, must refer to the macrocosmic Atman as held in 
brahmanic philosophy and its several manifestations or derivatives 
{attaniyena v;^. It is in view of this radical anti-pantheism that early 
Buddhism regards as futile all such questions as whether the World 
{loka) is finite (antava) or infinite {ananto, DN, 1.22, 23; M/V, II. 228- 
33). Furthermore, in view of the absolutist tendencies of the Atman 
as seen in some Upanisadic texts, it is of great significance to obsci ve 
that the stale of Brahma or the highest Reality (idam) is definitely 
declared to be neither permanent (niccam, contrast Brh-Up, IV.4.23) , 
nor constant (dhuvam, i.e. dhnivam), nor eternal {sassatam, con- 
trast anucchittidharma, Brh-Up, IV.5.14, i.e. ‘having no uccheda or 
annihilation’, the very word that is used in the nikayasm opposition 
to nor absolute (kevaIam,cor\irasiSvct-Up,\/lA 1 — epithets 

which are generally applied to the Soul as the Absolute (MN, 1.326) . 
Apart from any notion of pantheism, Buddhism regards all empirical 
existence as being impermanent (anicca), and sorrowful (dukkha 
contrast ananda, Brh-Up, 111,9.28; Tait-Up, 11.4.1 ), and hence anatla 
or void of any Atman {DN, 111.243). That the real meaning of the 
epithet anatta here is that the whole cosmos and the individual arc in 
a constant process of change is seen from the parallel characteriza- 
tion of everything as anicca, dukkha and viparinamadhamma (MN, 
111.217, 271,278); and change is clearly denied for the Atman (Brah- 
man) in the Upanisadsbysuch epithets as avinasiaryd dhruva. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that the earliest portions of the Buddhist 
canon refuted the reality of a World-Soul or macrocosmic Atman or 
of a World-ground or ciupirical Brahman in the most unequivocal 
terms. These two aspects of the (iosmic Self are, of course, identical 
according to the Upanisads (ayaw atma brahma ... Brh-Up, 11.5.19) 
and the denial or the assertion of die one must necessarily imply the 
denial or the assertion of the other. To regard the Atman (Brahman) 
as eternal (sassata) was condemned as a false view (sassata-ditthi), as 
false as the opposite view of annihilation ( uccheda) and this criticism 
is developed in full in the first sutta of DN It is this sasvaia-vada that 
is attacked by the words 'atta nicco dhuvo sassato aviparina- 
madhammo' (DN, 1.21) and \sassatam attanam pahhapend (DN, 
13) occurring in that sutta. 

The above discussion shows that the early Nikayas are quite 
outspoken on the question of an Atman conceived cither theistically 
or pantheisdi .slly, that is to say, as Creator or Immanent Soul. There 
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is no question of ‘silence’*^ on these issues. Nor is the Buddha 
reported to have maintained any silence on the question of a tran- 
scendcntal (as opposed to pantheistic, immanent) Absolute. The 
Udana makes it very clear that Buddha was positive on the reality of 
a transcendental state which is describable as unborn (ajata), 
unbecome {abhuta), unmade (akaia) and uncompounded 
{asankhata VIII. 3.10). Thus a transcendental Brahman (neuter) 
seems to have had no antagonism to the Buddhist view of ultimate 
Reality and thus Buddha calls himself Brahma-bhuta, i.e., one who 
has become 'Brahman* {SN, 561). As it was mentioned at the 
beginning, this paper has not touched upon the problem of indi- 
vidual personality; and as I have shown elsewhere,** Buddha’s 
‘silence’ was actually concerned with that complex issue. 
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The Symbolism of the Wheel in the 
Cakravartin Concept* 


Many and varied are the opinions that have been expressed on the 
signiGcance of the term cakravartin (Pali: cakkavatti) . It is the occur- 
rence of the term in the early Buddhist canonical works, mainly in the 
Digha Nikaya, that has formed the principal subject for discussion by 
scholars; and this is natural because it is the Buddhist texts that 
provide the most detailed, and perhaps, also the earliest, description 
of the Cakkavatti and his jewel of the cakka. Wilson' took the term 
cakravarti to mean 'he who abides in (vartate), or rules over, an 
extensive territory called a cakra.' According to Kern*, vartin here 
means vartayati, 'who rules*. Jacobi* agrees with 'M^lson in the sense 
of vartin but points out that the meaning given to cakra by \iGlson 
does not occur in the ancient Sanskrit literature, though it is found 
in the lexicons. He would lake cakra in its original sense of ‘circle’ 
and equate it with the political term mandala as found in Manu 
(VII.156 IT.) and Kamandaka (VIII.20 if). Another etymology was 
proposed by Senart.^ Cakravartin is ‘one who owns a cakravala’, 
deriving the latter from cakravarta, a word not found either in 
Sanskrit or in the Prakrits, to which the sufGx -in (possessive) has 
been added. At the end* of his work, however, Senart gave up this 
interpretation and accepted the idea of Lassen that Cakravartin is 
‘the Sun God who sets his adorable wheel in motion across the space*. 
Weber® endorsed this opinion in a review of Senart’s work. Prof. Rhys 
Davids too supported it, translating the term ‘a king of the rolling 
wheel’, understanding by ‘wheel’ true ‘disk of the sun’* as hymned in 
Vedic poetry, although earlier he had wavered between this idea and 


'Felicitation Volume presented to Professor Sripad Krishna Bcivalkar. 
Benares, 1957. 
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that of 'setting in motion onwards of the royal chariot wheel of . . . 
supreme dominion’.® Mrs Rhys Davids, on the other hand, refuses to 
go the whole hog with the solar theorists. She says: ‘We must by no 
means give all the credit to the sun as suggesting a wheel ’ She opines 
that the cakka here implies ‘the progressive discus, rolling on as well 
as round, symbols of the procession of cosmic forces, or the advance 
of an aggressive conqueror.*'® By ‘cosmic forces’, presumably, she 
refers to the cyclic movements of nature such as those of the year, 
seasons and months, and, by ‘advance of an aggressive conqueror’ 
this resourceful writer obviously alludes to the war-chariot of a 
victorious monarch in its militaristic progress. Another interesting 
sidelight on the problem is provided by a remark of Jacobi that ‘the 
first part of the compound word cakravartin being popularly re- 
ferred to the discus of Visnu, the symbol of the sun. the cakravartin 
assumed in popular imagination some traits which properly belong 
to the divine wielder of the cakra*." Thus the term cakra has been 
understood in several ways by these writers and regarded as referring 
to a political ‘circle’ or mandala, a cosmological ‘sphere’ {cakravala ) , 
the solar disk, cosmic cycle, the chariot-wheel, or the discus of Visnu. 

It may be indicated at the outset that in the following paragraphs 
the attempt is made only to determine the Vedic antecedents, if any, 
of the symbolism involved in the Cakravartin concept. Thus, out of 
the ‘interpretations* cited above, only those that are relevant for a 
historical treatment, in othe^ words, only those hypotheses that 
deserve attention on account of the pre-Buddhistic character of the 
evidence adduced, will be subjected to consideration. For instance, 
the notion that cakra here may mean the political mandala as 
referred to by Manu and others is obviously post-Buddhistic and is 
unlikely to have been at the bottom of the symbolism of the ‘wheel* 
relevant to the conceptof the Universal Monarch. Itcan be seen from 
the interpretations cited above that the sense of the compound 
cakravartin varies with the particular significance attached to the 
grammatical form -varan. There is no question about the root which 
is vrt, although its meaning may be taken as cither ‘to proceed*, ‘to 
exist*, ‘to abide*, or ‘to turn’, ‘to rotate’, ‘to roll*. Jacobi'* hesitated to 
follow Kem; he felt that 'in all other compounds, vartin has the force 
of vartate, not of vartayatU so that Wilson’s etymology seems prefer- 
able.* Thus, the syntactical value of the form varan appears to be the 
main crux of the morphological problem and, therefore, deserves 
some consideration before we proceed. As for the formation, vartin 
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can be regarded either as vrt with primary suflix -in (agent) or as 
noun varta with secondary sudix -in (possessive). Macdonell'* has 
observed that ‘ the very frequent secondary suffix -in seems sometimes 
to have the value of a primary suffix, exclusively, however, at the end 
of compounds’ . But how far it had gained a primary value in the early 
language is not clear, for most of the words in -in occurring in the 
Rgveda and Atharvaveda are explainable as possessives. Yet Whitney 
states that ‘in many, the other (agent) value is possible'.*^ In the later 
language, however, both uses are found extensively. It must be 
admitted that a nominal stem varta does not occur in the early 
language at all and is citable only from the lexicons.*® Thus one is left 
with the probability that in -vartin (of cakra-vartin) the first clement 
is the guna form of vrt, as in todin, cited from Vedic by Macdonell 
(ibid.), with the primary agent suffix -in. Hence it is reasonable to 
conclude that it originally meant ‘one who (urns or rolls’ (either 
transitively or intransitively). Itis true that in the Rgvedavrt generally 
means the act of ‘turning or rolling (itsclQ’ in an intransitive sense, 
and the transitive idea of ‘turning (something)’ is conveyed only by 
variaya-, the causative form. Yet, vartana occurs in both inlransitivc 
and transitive senses of despatching, turning, twisting according to 
the Niruktaand Panini,*®and vart/n itself occurs in the epic language 
in the sense of ‘performing, exercising’.*^ Hence it appears quite 
legitimate to translate Cakravartin (or Pali Cakkavatti) as ‘turner of 
the cakra\ or ‘wieldcr of the cakra\ and, at least for the sense of the 
Pali term, there is no need to acceptjacobi’s reservation as to whether 
vartati can mean vartayati. In fact, Pali has another similar compound 
with -vatti in vasa-vatti \^hich has clearly the causative (transitive) 
sense of ‘wiclder of power* (vasa) at several places in the early 
Nikayas,^^ 

In the classical passage in the Maha-Sudassana Suttanta where the 
cakka appears to the king it is thus described: ‘the tresure of the 
cakka, with its thousand spokes, with its felly and its nave, and all its 
parts complete’.** There is no doubt that in this symbolism the 
picture of the chariot-wheel is the most prominent factor. After the 
necessary spiritual and ritualistic preliminaries, when the king ad- 
dresses the Wheel: ‘May Your Honour, Precious Wheel, roll on, may 
Your Honour, conquer (all) ’ , it rolls on (pavattati) to the East and the 
king with his fourfold army follows it. The rival kings in the East 
submit to hLs authority, and so on the kings of the South, West and 
North accep; his hegemony. 
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Now, it is important to observe, in the first place, that the agency 
of the Wheel’s movt^ment towards conquest is attributed to the king; 
it is the king who causes or initiates the rolling on of the wheel. This, 
therefore, should be the meaning of the relevant epithet cakka-vatd 
given to such a king; that is to say, he is ‘one who sets the wheel 
rolling’. Thus at least from the Buddhist poini of view, it is clear that 
the term -vartin is to be regarded as an agent form made from the verb 
vrfin its causative implicatiotV (cakkarp vatteti). 

Once this interpretation of the compound cakra-varlin is ac- 
cepted, it becomes necessary to settle the problem regarding the 
‘Wlicel’, which such a sovereign is held to ‘set rolling’. Il is evident 
from the Pali texts cited above that the Wieel should symbolize in its 
original slate the militaristic power of a conquering hero. Has such 
a conception of a cakra wielded by a conquering hero any place in 
the pre-Buddhist Vedic ciiltuie? The solution of this historical 
problem is bound to throw some light on the genesis f)rat least one^ 
aspect of the Cakravartin legend. 

It is well-known that the Rgveda possesses a god, the vei 7 essence 
of whose character is heroism of a warring and conquering type. 
Indra is called ‘the conqueror of men’ (nr-sali., VIII. 16.1), ‘con- 
queror of peoples’ (carsani-sah, 1.119.10 etc.), ‘all-conquering* 
(visv^ahf III.47.5 etc.) and, particularly, ‘the Hero, Indra, all-con- 
quering, mightiest, lord of all the tribes’ (V1.44.4).‘^' It is with refer- 
ence to his characteristic heroic might as universal conqueror that 
Indra is described in the Aiiarcya Brahmana (VIII. xiv) as having 
'won all victories to be won . . . haring attained the overlordship, the 
paramount rule, the self-rule, the sovereignty, the supreme authority, 
the kingship, the great kingship, the suzerainty of this world. . 

One cannot fail to note the striking similarity of these achievements 
of Indra to the career of the Cakravartin as found mainly in the 
Buddhist works. 

Now, a fact of singular importance for the problem at hand is that 
the Rgveda also refers to Indra in a number of passages as the wiclder 
of a cakra, particularly, against his foes. For instance (11.11.20) the 
poet glorifying India’s exploit against Vala says: ‘Indi a lei roll (on), 
like Surya, his wheel, and with the Ahgirasas (as associates) rent Vala' 
{avartayat suryo va cakram bhinad valam indro angirasvan). It is of 
interest, in view of the above discussion of the grammar of -vartin, to 
note that here the causativeverh avartayat is used with the particular 
implication of ‘hurling’ in attack. 
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In another passage (VIII.96.9) Indra is implored to ‘scatter the 
weaponless asuras, the godless ones, with the wheel: cf. anayudhaso 
asura adevas cakrena tan apa vapa rjisin. Whatever the term ‘wheel* 
may mean, here it is certain tliat it is either the symbol or the 
instrument oflndra’s militaristic might. Not only Indra but also the 
Maruts, who are his associates, arc said to use the ‘wheel’ in this 
manner: ‘with your glowing wheel, O Rudras, hurl at (or, overcome) 
him (i.e. the enemy . . .* ( vartayata tapu^ cakriya abhi tarn . . . Rudrah 
. . . II. 34.9) . On this particular use of vartaya — with the instrumental 
(of the weapon) one may compare Rgveda (VII. 104.5): Indr^oma 
vartayatam divasparyagnitaptebhir yuvamasmahanmahhih. It may 
also be observed that at several places the Rgveda uses the feminine 
noun cakri as equivalent of cakra At another place this ‘wheel’ of 
attack used by Indra is described as ‘rhariot-whcel’ — a fact highly 
significant when it is remembered that the wheel of the C^kkavalti is 
similarly qualified as ‘having a thousand spokes, with felly and nave 
complete*. In Rgveda (1.53.9), it is said that ‘with the unassailable^^ 
chariot-wheel, O Indra, thou far-famed, hast overthrown the 60099 
(warriors) of Susravas*. cf. xistim sahasra navathn nava sruto ni 
cakrena lathya duspada avrnak. Wliy the eharioi-wheel symbolizes 
Indra’s prowess in war is easily understood when it is remembered 
that the epithet ‘car-fighter* (rathestha) is exclusively used for Indra 
in the Rgveda?^ In view of this fact it is of utmost imporUuice to note 
that in a very early text of the Pali Canon, vi/., the Sulla Nipaia (552) , 
the Cakkavalli has the parallel epithet talhesabha, ‘the lord of 
chariots*. Indra does, indeed, reflect the career of the tribal warrior- 
hero who introduced the swilt battle-chariot in the antiquity of Aryan 
culture and revolutionized the art of warfare among the Aiyan tribes. 
A reference that is of much significance for the ‘wheel’ of the 
Cakkavattin occurs (RV, X.93.9): . . Indra directs the wheel over 

those nations^® like ihe reins’ (indro . . . ni e.sam carmninam cakrani 
rasmim nayoyuve). It is significant that Geldncr sees m this context 
a probable allusion to a ‘wheel of sovereignly (Herrschaft).* 

Further evidence of a similar nature can be cited from the Rgveda 
to show that Indra helps the wheel to roll forward. In R V (Vin.63.8) , 
it is given as the most notable oflndra’s heroic deeds that he ‘helped 
forth (promoted) the rolling of the wheel’ (pravas cakrasya vartanim) , 
It is .significant that in a parallel passage in R V (IV.30.6) , it is said that 
Indra helped forth the sun*, that is to say, ‘he promoted the course, 
or rolling on,.-of the sun’, (suryam pravah , . .). One need not be 
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surprised tljat the ‘chariot-wheer that Indra speeds on its way should 
have its counterpart in the nature-mythology which is the other 
aspect of hero Indra’s character. Obviously, the sun is regarded as a 
Vheel* on account of its shape, in other words, the symbol of the 
circular wheel on earth is projected on to the natural phenomenon 
of the sun. Thus in RV (IV.17.14) we find the claim made for Indra 
that 'he ui^ed the wheel of Surya’ {ayain cakram i^at suryasya; cf. 
V.31 .11). These notices, however, do not support the ‘solar’ interpre- 
tation of the Cakravartin ’5 ‘wheel’ in the form it has been generally 
proposed, for it is clear from the earlier quoted passages that, apart 
from Indra’s promoting the course of the siin, he is, as earthly hero, 
the wielder or turner of a wheel of power and might, probably, of 
sovereign ty, as Geldner suggests. The solar aspec t of the wheel symbol 
seems to be a secondary development, a projection, so to say, of a 
figure of speech from the earthly to the celestial sphere. 

In view of the above considerations we may come to the conclusion 
that the wheel as a symbol of the Cakravartin ’5 universal sovereignty 
has an antecedent in Indra’s cakra of conquering might and para- 
mount dominion. A full explanation of this symbolism, however, will 
be complex and multiple. What has been attempted here is only to 
demonstrate the fact that in seeking for the origins of the Cakravartin 
concept all previous writers have missed an important parallel closer 
at home, namely the aII<onquering wheel of Indra, Finally, it is 
necessary to emphasize that e>^n in the parallelism brought about, it 
has not been possible to refer to several other aspects of Indra’s 
cakra — such as its use as a whirling weapon or discus — which need to 
be gone into fully before a final judgment is passed. 
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A Pali Reference to 
Brahmana-Caranas* 


The Digha Nikaya of the Sutta Piuka contains some of the oldest 
dialogues of the Pali Canon, and, of these, the Tevijja Suita (No. 13) 
belongs to the earliest group. Thus Mrs. Rhys Davids says: ‘the Tevijja 
has for me a core of very old teaching, for it shows ^kyan and 
Brahman seeking salvation under the figure of a Way or Path 
(marga)’.* Prof. T.W. Rhys Davids, citing the opinion of Biihler, 
expressed the belief that the Pali Nikayas, of which the Digha is 
admittedly the earliest collection ‘arc good evidence, certainly for 
the fifth, probably for the sixth, century b.c. . . . And it is this which 
gives to all they tell us, either directly or by implication, of the social, 
political and religious life of India, so great a value.*^ Arareful analysis 
of the contents of the Tevijja Sutta not only confirms the above view 
but also makes it highly probable that the early Pali Nikayas reflect 
religious and social conditions prevailing in India before the actual 
end of the Brahmana literary period when the Upanisads had not yet 
assumed the character of independent texts. 

This historically important Sutu commences with a reference to 
the sojourn of several distinguished Brahmana leadeis with their 
pupils at the brahmana centre of Manasakaia in Kosala. The com- 
mentator Buddhaghosa adds that Manasakaui was a pleasant retreat 
to which at various times influential brahmanas resorted to spend 
their time in reciting and studying the Vedic mantras {manta- 
sajjhaya-karanatihaTn).^ Among siuh Brahmana leaders arc men- 
tioned Cahkf, Tarukkha, Pokkharasadi, Jariussoni and Todeyya. It is 
significant that at least one of these names could be traced in the later 
Brahmana literature, namely, Tarukkha, which, at least phoneti- 


*Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. 20. Pis. 5 & 4, 1956. 
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cally, is no other than Taruk^ found as the name of a teacher in the 
AitareyaAranyaka (III. 1.6) and the ^nkhayanaAranyaka (VII. 19).^ 
The episode begins with a discussion between two young biidimanas, 
V^ttha, pupil of Pokkharasadi, and Bharadv^a, pupil of Tarukkha, 
regarding the true way to union with Brahma {ayam eva ujumaggo 
ayam ahjasayano niyyaniko niyyati takkarassa brahma-sahavyataya, § 
5). Being unable to setde the dispute {viggaha, vivada, § 8) among 
themselves, they approach the Buddha who Himself was staying at 
Manasakata to ask Him for his opinion. The Buddha enquires as to 
the precise point about which there is difference of opinion between 
them and V^ttha replies: 

Maggamagge bho Gotama. Kiheapi bho Gotama brahmana 
nanamagge pahhapenti — Addhariya brahmana, Tittiriya 
brahmana, Chandoka brahmana, Chandava^ brahmana, 
Bhavymjjh^ brahmana — atha khosabbani Umi niyy^ikani niyyanti 
takkarassa Brahma-sahavyataya? Seyyatha pi bho Gotama gamassa 
va nigamassa vaavidure bahuni ce pi nanamaggani bhavanti, atha 
kho sabbani tanigama-samosaranani bhavanti evam eva kho bho 
Gotama kiheapi brahmana nanamagge pahhapenti — Addhariya 
brahmana . . . Brahma-sahavyatayati? (§ 10) 

This passage may be translated literally as follows: 'Concerning 
the (real) path and the fal^ path, venerable Gotama. Although, 
venerable Gotama, the brahmanas declare various paths — (that is to 
say) the Addhariya brahmanas, the Tittiriya . . . Chan- 
doka . . . Chandava . . . theBavharij0h)abraA/7iana5yetdoallthose 
[tani, neuter] saving paths, do they lead to the Brahma<ompanion- 
ship of the pursuer thereof ? Just as venerable Gotama, near a village 
or a hamlet there are many and various paths, yet they all meet 
together in the village— just in that way all the various paths declared 
by various brahmanas, — the Addhariya brahmanasetc . . — do they lead 
to the Brahma-’ companionship of the pursuer thcreoP’ 

This, passage, it will be admitted, is important both for its language 
and for its subject matter. In the first place, the neuter plural tani 
referring to the various 'paths’ to Brahma<ompanionship is a curi- 
ous anomaly if its antecedent is to be regarded as nanamagge which 
has the accusative plural ending (-e) of the masculine declension , for 
this noun (magga) is never found in the neuter gender either in Pali 
or in Sanskrit. Buddhagho^ has noticed this irregular employment 
of the neuter plural in sabbani tani referring to magge but dismisses 
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it with the curt remark that it is a case of gender change (linga- 
vipall^)} Prof. Rhys Davids surprisingly ignores sabbani tani but 
commenting on the following nanamagg^i says that the latter is 
‘noteworthy as a curious change of gender’ But the neuter plural 
used in nsmamaggani is obviously due to the influence of the 
preceding sabbani tani niyyanikani, and the real problem, as the Pali 
commentator has appreciated, is to explain the change of gender in 
sabbani tani. Now, change of gender is not an unusual phenomenon 
in Pali. As Geiger has poin ted out,’® the sense for grammatical gender 
has already become hazy in Pali, and due to ‘syntactical irregulari- 
ties’ masculine and feminine substantives sometimes show neuter 
inflexional forms and vice versa. However, this kind of gender 
change is without exception confined to substantives only, and not 
a single case of an irregular change of gender of a pronoun can be 
adduced from the literature. Moreover, the subject of niyyanti can 
only be tani for niyyanikani never appears in Pali as a substantive but 
is always an adjective.” Hence, it cannot be argued that tani is due 
to the influence of niyyanikani. These considerations rule out the 
possibility of any syntactical irregularity being the cause of the gender 
change in tani. 

What, then, could have contributed to this surprising anomaly ot 
gender? It may be pointed out here that in Pali as in the Prakrits, 
idiom and synutx arc to a considerable extent governed by popular 
psychological factors which hardly find a place in a strictly codified 
system of grammar as that of classical Sanskrit. Instances of morpho- 
logical, phonological and syntactical irregularities can be adduced 
from tliesc dialects, whic^ are in the main due to reasons of ‘popular 
psychology’. It is obvious that in the above paragraph, the parentheti- 
cal clause beginning with Addhariya is not a negligible factor and 
could have had some semantic influence on the rest of the sentence. 
An examination of the meaning of these terms appear to justify such 
a .surmise. 

Thelcim Addhariya isderivedfrom adhvaiya — the denominative 
verbal base from adhvara, sacrifice, from which the usual Vedic 
derivative is adhvaryu^^ and has doubtless the same meaning, i.e. 
‘follower of the Yajurvcda\ Tittiriya { Tittiri-hya) is beyond doubt a 
parallel form of Taittiriya,‘followers of a .school of the Black Yajur- 
veda,^^ Chandoka represents the Vedic Chandogah (hymn-sing- 
ing),*^ denoting ‘the followers of the Samaveda\ with the phonetic 
confusion of tr e latter part -ga (from the root gat) with the frequent 
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suffix ‘ka. The next term Chandava which occurs in the msyority of 
manuscripts, although it is dropped, probably for its obscurity, in one 
Sinhalese and one Burmese manuscript presents a more difficult 
problem. If any word in the Brahmanicnomenclaiure of the relevant 
period can be considered to be the original form of this obviously 
corrupt term, there is no doubt that Candrayanah found among the 
Pravara-gotra names, as will be shown below, appears to be the most 
plausible. This, however, should in the normal course of phonetic 
development become in Pali Candana^ by the well-known contrac- 
tion of -aya -to The aspirated ch in the Pali chandava can be 
accounted for as being due to the influence of the aspirate ch in the 
initial syllable of the immediately preceding Chandoka, The only 
real difficulty in this identification is the substitution of the sound 
-i«- in the last syllable for the original -n-. In view of the rather frequent 
confusion of sonantal sounds (y, v, r, 4 m, n) in Pali and Prakrit,*^ and 
the fact that the term in question is an obscure proper name bor- 
rowed from the learned Brahmanic vocabulary and incorporated 
into the popular dialect and thus more liable to phonetic corruption, 
the suggested etymology may not be wholly unjustifiable. The last 
term appears in four variant readings listed in the Pali Text Society 
edition of the text. For its own reading it selects the form Brahma- 
cariya. The Burmese manuscripts show three different forms: 
Bhavyarijjha, Bavhadijaand Cavhadija, Prof. Rhys Davids has adopted 
tlic reading Bav7iar//a^ and^as also identified it correctly with the 
Vedic Bahvreah, the name traditionally accorded to the followers of 
the Rgveda. 

From the foregoing discussion of the names of Brahmanas occur- 
ring in the Pali parenthetical passage the important fact emerges that 
the author was presumably referring to various schools of Brahmanas 
holding different views as to the path of union with Brahma. To 
regard these names as merely indicating the classes of priests** 
divided according to their functions in the sacrificial ritual would be 
to miss the author’s point altogether. If thal were the intention the 
three names — Bavharija, Addhariya and Chandoka would have cer- 
tainly sufficed, and Tittiriya, and C(h)andava would not have been 
added, because there were no officiant priests by those names. 
Moreover, the specific terms hotf and udgatr in their corresponding 
Pali forms should have been preferred. But the author’s idea was to 
indicate that these five schools held different (nana) views regarding 
the way to union with Brahma. The history of Vedic literature shows 
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that such schools of ancient Brahmanas did exist holding dilTerent 
views in such matters. In fact we read in an ancient text, the Aitareya 
Aranyaka (IIL2.3) [= Sankhayana Aranyaka (VIII.4)], ‘That same 
[Self] the Bahvreas formulate in the great Uktha, the Adhvaiyus in 
the Fire, the Chandogas in the Mahavrata rite. They see him in this 
earth, in heaven, in the air, in the ether, in the waters, in plants, in 
trees, in the moon, in the constellations: in all beings. Him they call 
the Brahman.’*® It is well known that the excgctical works of the 
followers of these three Vedas, namely, the collections known as the 
Brahmana texts, contain both commandments (vidhf) and explana- 
tions (arthavada). As Sa^'ana points out in his introduction to the 
Rgveda-bhai^at ‘The commandments are of two kinds, cither caus- 
ing something to be done which was not done before, or making 
something known which was not known belbre ... Of the latter kind 
are all philosophical passages, such as, “Self was all this alone in the 
beginning.” This shows that from very earl\ times the Vcdic 
schools in which these explanations and speculations were devel- 
oped had differences not only in their separate interpretations of 
strictly ritual matters, but also in their speculative beliefs regarding 
the method of attaining the Goal. Past investigations, especially the 
researches of Max Muller, have established beyond doubt that such 
schools or communities had grown up among the Brahmanas of 
Vedic India long before the composition of the Brahmana texts. In 
fact, with cogent reasoning Max Muller has postulated the existence, 
during the centuries of the development of Vedic literature, of three 
classes of such communities or ‘ideal successions of teachers and 
pupils who learn and t. ich a certain branch ol the Veda,’‘^** which 
traditionally came to be known as caranas. In his opinion, the name 
catana should be reserved for ‘those ideal successions or fellowships 
to which all belonged who read • he same sakha or recension of the 
Veda’.*^ 

First of all, argues this authority, arose the Samhita<aranas or 
those which originated with the texts of the Samhit^, secondly, those 
which originated with the texts of the Brahmanas, which he calls the 
Brahmana<aranas; and, thirdly, those which originated with the 
5i}fra5 called the Sulra-caranas.'^^ He points out further that the first 
carana to grow up must have been that of the Bahvreas or followers 
of the Rgveda Sarphita, as there is no evidence of the existence at the 
period of the compilation of that Sarphita of caranas or sakh^ of 
the Adh varyus and the Chandogas, followers of the Yajurveda and the 
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Samavcda respectively. ‘When the growth of a more complicated 
ceremonial led to the establishment of three or four classes of 
priests . . . there must have been a floating stock of br^manas dicta 
thcologica, peculiar to each class of priests’.**^ It was the adoption of 
a Brahmana text by each community that led to the second class, the 
Brahmana-caranas, There was originally only one body of Brahmanas 
for each of the three Vedas; for the Rgveda the Brahmanas of the 
Bahvreas, for the Samaveda the Brahmanas of the Chandogas, and 
for the Yajuiveda in its two forms the Brahmanas of the Taittiriyas, 
and the more ancient elements of what later became the ^tapatha 
Brahmana}^ The earliest Brahmana text to be put together was 
naturally that of the Bahvreas,*’ and the Apastamba Srauta Sutra, 
which is not later than 250-300 B.c„ cites a Bahvrea Brahmana nine 
times.2* This must have been followed soon after by the compilation 
of the Brahmanas of the Adhvaryus and the Chandogas, a state of 
affairs reflected in a passage in the Kausitaki Brahmana (V. 1 1 ) which 
lists tlicse three schools. 

There is evidence that the Adhvaiyus developed several schools, 
the earliest of which was known as the Carakas; the Taittiriyas 
togetlier with the Kathas were but two original sections of ihesc.^® The 
^tapatha Brahmanaof the White Yajurvedah only the ‘sacr^^d code 
of a new Carana\ which according to tradition, broke away from the 
Taittiriya school of the Adhvaryus as the result of ‘a schism intro- 
duced by Yajhavalkya Vajasan^’.*® Hence, Keith remarks that the 
Brahmana portion of the Taittiriya Samhita must be reckoned 
among the older Brahmana texts, earlier than the Satapatha 
Brahmana,^^ and is to be dated about 600 b.c.** The omission of the 
name of this new school in the Pali list is, therefore, not without 
considerable significance for the relative chronology of the early 
Buddhist canon and the period of the composition of the Brahmana 
texts, as we shall see below. A Brahmana of the Chandogas which 
included Chandogya IJpanisadh referred to in the Katyayana Srauta 
Sutra (XXII), the Parasara-smrti (1.38/39.4.28) and by Panini 
(IV.3.129). Thus it becomes clear that the Pali passage refers to the 
followers of the oWer schools or caranas that were distinguished by 
their separate Brahmana texts and are, therefore, designated 
Brahmana-caranas by Max Muller. The only doubt is about the 
C(h)andava who, as suggested above, may represent the Candiayanas. 
Although there is no evidence of a Vedic school so named, the 
Pravara lists do make mention of Brahmanas with that designation. 
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both as an upa-ganaot the Bhrgus and of the Kevala-Ahgirasas.” This 
occurrence may be paralleled by the fact that even the Chandogas 
appear in the Pravara lists as Chandogeyas.’^ It is quite possible, 
therefore, that there was an older Brahmana<arana by the name of 
Candrayanah which disappeared a§ such by the time of the conclu- 
sion of the Brahmanapehod^^ Probably the reference is to a ‘school’ 
that practised the Candrayana ritual fast regulated by the observa- 
tion of the course of the moon as referred to also in the Tandya 
Brahmana (XVII.13.17). The Pali passage may have included these 
inasmuch as the followers of such a rite must have regarded it too as 
a path to union with Brahma. 

The general conclusion cannot thus be avoided that the Pali 
passage in citing lliese names was referring to doctrines held by these 
various schools of Brahmanas. The ‘collective Brahmanas^^ of the 
earlier caranas, as has been indicated above, must have been partly 
records of such doctrines or dicta theologica which arc generally 
referred to in Vcdic literature by the neuter plural brahmanani In 
analyzing the linguistic peculiarities of the Pali passages it was 
suggested that the ‘irregular’ neuter plural in the pronoun tani 
could have been the result of a psychological factor. If it is now 
suggested that the author had at the back of his mind the idea of the 
several conflicting theological doctrines, brahmanani, of the various 
brahmana schools, cited in the Pali parenthetical clause and called 
Brahmana-caranas by Max Muller, then it would be easy to justify the 
use of the neuter plural lani as a case of unconscious psychological 
influence on syntax. Such a phenomenon is not infrequently met 
with in the syntax of popular dialects such as Pali. This interpretation 
receives definite confirmation from the traditional use of the mascu- 
line plural for tlie names of the followers of the older (Brahmana) 
caranasio indicate their respective worksor doctrines. In fact, as Max 
Muller has clearly shown,’’ Panini rests his opinion as to the old and 
the new Brahmanason precisely this usage. ‘A book’, he says, ‘com- 
posed by a certain author may be called by an adjective derived by the 
author’s name.’** A book composed, for instance, by Vararuci may be 
called vararucogranthah. If, however, the supposed author was only 
the promulgator of a traditional bt^dy of knowledge and not respon- 
sible for its actual composition, it should not be called his grantha, 
but should bear its own tide such as vyakaranam together with an 
adjective derived from his name.** 'Ihus P^ini’s own work may be 
called Panintyam vyakaranam. Or, it may be alternatively called 
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P^iniyam in the neuter singular.*^ ‘But, if the work referred to’, 
insists Panini, ‘consists either of Vedic hymns (chandas), or of old 
Brahmanas {puiima-proktesu brahmanesu), then it is not correct to 
use their derived adjectives in the singular (unless we employ second- 
ary derivatives, such as Taittiriyakam, Kathakam), but it is necessary 
to use the masculine plural.* It would, therefore, not be correct to use 
Taittiriyam (from Tittiri) or Taittiriyam brahmanam, in the sense of 
an ancient Brahmana promulgated by Tittiri. According to Panini 
wc must speak of ‘the Taittiriyas’ meaning ‘those who study and know 
the Brahmana promulgated by Tittiri’.'** Max Mtiller points out that 
such an idiomatic plural was only to be expected ‘as in those old times 
literary works did not exist in writing, but were handed down by oral 
tradition in different communities, which represented, so to say, 
different works, or even different recensions of one and the same 
work, like so many manuscripts in later times. It was much more 
natural, therefore, to say the ‘Taittiriyas relate* than to speak of a 
Taittiriyam a work proclaimed by Tittiri, who was perhaps a merely 
nominal ancestor of the Taittiriyas, or to refer to a Taittiriya grantha, 
i.c. Tittiri’s book, which in reality never existed’."*^ It is of extreme 
significance in this connection to observe that Panini further lays 
down that it would be wrong to speak of the \^jhavalkyas in fhc same 
sense as we speak of the Taittiriyas, and the works promulgated by 
Yajhavalkya, although they arc Brahmanas, are to be called 
YSjhavalkyani brahmanani.^^ ^tyayana adds: ‘because they are of too 
recent an origin; that is to say, they are almost contemporaneous with 
ourselves*. ‘Here then, we sec’, says Max Muller, ‘that as early as 
Panini and Katyayana a distinction was made, not only by learned 
men, but in common language, between old and modern 
Brahmanas’.^* 

The above discussion of the evidence from Panini show, firstly, 
that the use of the plural masculine forms Addhariya brahmana, etc., 
in the Pali indicates that the author was referring thereby to the 
doctrines or utterances of tlie promulgators ot ancient Brahmanas, 
that is to say, their brahmanani; and secondly, the omission of any 
reference to \%)navalkyas or Vajasaneyins (Pali *Yannavakka, 
*Vajasancya) is quite in keeping with the chronological position of 
the ^tapatha Brahmana. For, if Panini in the fourth century 
and even his successor Katyayana, could characterize the Brahmanas 
of the Yajhavalkyas as contemporaneous with themselves, obviously 
then the author of the TevijjaSutta, probably in the fifth, or according 
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to the lowest estimate fourth century B.C., omitted that carana either 
because he preceded it in time or because he was prompted by the 
same reason as Panini to regard it as a modern school that did not 
count among the ancient Brahmanacaranas. The obvious conclu- 
sions that results in regard to the relative chronology of the early Pali 
Suttas and the Brahmana texts, namely, that at least the older Suttas 
of the Dfgha Nikaya were composed before the end of the Brahmana 
period when the Upanisads had not yet come to be regarded as 
independent texts, is supported by the general observation that no 
specific reference is made to the Upanisads either as texts or doc- 
trines anywhere in the Pali Nikayas, 
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Some Prehistoric Survivals 
in the Rgveda* 


An analysis of the contents of the Rgveda unmistakably reveals that 
there is much in it that comes down from ages long before the 
composition of the SamhitL Of such materials found in the Rgveda 
whatever pertains to human development or social evolution before 
the advent of recorded history may be called ‘prehistoric survivals', 
using these terms in the technical sense found in modem archaeo- 
logical and anthropological literature. It is intended in this essay to 
discuss a few aspects of this problem. It will be realized that to give a 
comprehensive summary of all such 'prehistoric survivals’, as found 
in the Rgveda, would be beyond the scope of a single essay. 

In a paper published earlier,' I attempted to show how an analysis 
of the term ‘Bharata’ on these lines leads to certain deductions which 
are to a considerable extent compatible with the independent con- 
clusions of archaeologists on Aryan prehistory. The figveda, of 
course, is not a document consciously meant by its authors to be a 
record of contemporaneous or even past events. The main purpose 
of the composers of these hymns was the magnification of the gods of 
the invading Aryans and the glonilcation of their leaders (ra/u) and 
the priestly families. Yet innumerable facts regarding the prehistory 
of these Aryans and their struggles with other peoples could be 
gleaned from stray references and hints. Moreover, a careful ‘social’ 
analysis of the myths and legends with which these hymns abound 
provides much material regarding prehistoric developments. This 
method of interpreting the obscure social data of the i^gveda would 
comprise both the ‘linguistic-palaeontological’ method of Schrader 


*Indologen-ragung. Gottingen. Vandenhoeck and Ruprcct, 1960. 
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as well as what in more recent times has come to be called ‘applied 
semasiology*, by others. In a previous discussion I had occasion to 
refer to this kind ofRgveda analysis as the ‘socio-semantic* approach. 
The doubts entertained by earlier writers on prehistory regarding 
the value of such linguistic methods for the discovery of facts con- 
ceming human developments have in the past few decades somewhat 
abated, and now we find that even recognized archaeologists and 
prehistorians like Gordon Childe and Mortimer Wheeler have at 
times made use of such linguistic deductions to strengthen their own 
hypotheses on such intricate problems as the decline of the Indus 
Valley culture. 

It is to be remembered that the prehistory of the Vedic Aryans is 
connected not only with those lands from which they migrated into 
the Punjab regions but also with the indigenous prehistoric cultures 
of India itself. The earlier phase or phases of their wanderings must 
be deemed to be shrouded in obscure myths while some data con- 
cerning the en trance-phase are, at least partly, inferable from certain 
legendary allusions found in the Rgveda, But since the composition 
of the Rk-Sarphita is by several centuries posterior to the period of the 
Aryan invasion of India, even the references to the entrance-phase 
appear only as ‘survivals* in these hymns. As an example o? such a 
‘survival’ I may refer to the mention of the Bharatasin the Rgveda. In 
the paper, already cited, I have attempted to show that the references 
to these legendary or semi-hiitorical personages represent a ‘sur- 
vival’ from Aryan prehistory. 

The word bharata in the /{gveda occurs both in the singular as the 
epithet of some remote mythical figure, and in the plural as denoting 
some race or tribe (III.33.il, 12;V.ll.l;VII.33.6).Ageneral study of 
these contexts gives us a picture of a most warlike class, referred to 
especially as gramah or ‘war-bands’, who took the most prominent 
part in the famous ‘Battle of the Ten Kings’. Their military prowess 
and adventurous spirit in the Rgvcdic age are displayed in their 
successful campaigns both against the Aryans in the West as well as 
against the non-Aryans in the East. The Bharatas are said to have led 
expeditions along the Yamuna. There is no doubt that their expedi- 
tions to the East were only attempts at territorial expansion. The Sat. 
Br. actually refers to such raids by the Bharatas, and an early text of 
the Pali Canon makes mention of seven such rulers (satta-bharata) 
who had established sovereignty over the land.^ It is also signiHcant 
from the prehistoric point of view that the Bharatas are especially 
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referred to as votaries of a distinct Fire<ult (e.g., RV, V.11.1; cf. 
VIL8.4; 11.7.1.5; IV.25.4. etc). 

If we now attempt to get at the etymological significance of the 
term bharata we would discover a close connection with the idea of 
‘warrior*. It is true that most writers and translators have accepted as 
the general sense of bharata the meaning ‘ to be sustained, nourished’ 
as given by the Petersburg Lexicon. Such a rendering depends on 
two considerations: first, that the root b/irhere means ‘to maintain, 
sustain, nourish’; and second, that the grammatical structure of the 
term conveys a gerundival sense. But the grammatical form of the 
word (bhar-a-ta) may also justifiably be taken to indicate an agent 
sense — a construction which appears quite plausible in view of such 
citable parallel forms as suta, rajata, etc., found in the Vedic lan- 
guage. And although the general sense of bharata has been taken by 
most scholars as derived from the root bhr in the sense of ‘to 
maintain’, a study of all the contexts where this root is found proves 
that the sense of ‘bear away, carry olT, seize’, hence ‘plunder, rob, 
raid, capture in fight’, has a much more pronounced vogue in the 
Rgveda. The following examples bring out the sense very clearly: In 
Rgveda (II.30.2) Indra is described as one ‘who was about to plunder 
booty from (lit., against) Vrtra’ (yo vrtraya sinam atra abharisyal). 
Similarly, at V.32.9 he is said to bear away all ‘spoils’ ( dhana bharatc ) , 
where Sayana himself does not hesitate to take dhana as ‘spoils’ or 
‘booty’ {satrunam vasuni). The parallel use of the root mus in 
identical contexts (e.g. V.34.7 where Indra is said to rob or plunder 
food) leaves room for doubt as to what bhar means in the above cited 
passages. That the senses of ‘robbing, plundering, foraging, raiding* 
were current from a very early period is seen from the fact that most 
references are from the family books. It is furtlier indicated by the 
clear occurrence of the derivative noun bhara in exactly the same 
sense of ‘forage* , that is to say, food or fodder obtained by plundering, 
pillaging or raiding, developing into the special idea of ‘loot, booty’ 
and hence ‘spoils* of war. Out of the 43 references to bhara given by 
Grassmann 32 relate to the winning or captuiing of booty or the 
gathering of spoils in war. Again, uk* occurrence of the same word 
bhara (X.44.5) and the compound bhara-hu(ti) as in 1.117.18; 
V.29.8; VIII.66.1 etc. in the sense of ‘war cry* or ‘battle song*, sup* 
ported by the Greek kharme with a similar meaning, leaves no room 
for doubt as to the original sense of robbing, plundering, raiding for 
the root bhr. 1 1 can be easily seen that the idea of ‘battle’ or ‘warfare’ 
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is a direct development from the above meaning, and, consequently, 
it is of great signiHcance that even Sayana accepts this sense for a 
number of contexts (e.g. in 1. 100.1 , 2 etc.) , doubtless following \^ka 
who clearly took the word in the sense of battle (bhara id samgrama- 
nama bharater va haratcr va; Mr. IV.24). We may compare the 
synonymous use of the participial form bharant in Panev. Brahmana 
(XVIII.10.8) meaning warrior. 

From the above discussioniit should be clear that the word bharata 
must have originally meant ‘plunderer* or ‘raider*. But here a 
problem arises. In the Rgveda the contexts show that the Bharatas 
were actually warriors or fighters, and the more primitive profession 
of raiding is attributable not to the Bharatas but chiefly to the 
mythological figure Indra and his associates, the Maruts, in addition 
toBrhaspati (11.28.13) and Agni (VIII.40.3). Rgveda (IX.79.2> has a 
special significance in this connection in so far as it not only confirms 
the above conclusion but also gives us a picture of the geographical 
and social context in which such activity could have arisen: 

pra no dhanvantu indavo madacyulo 
dhana va ycbhir arvato junimasi/ 
dro martasya k^ya cit parihvrdin 

vayam dhanani visvadha bharemahi// 

‘May the mead-oozing drdps (i.e. Soma) cause us to rush forth to 
the spoils wherefore we urge the racers on; beyond the trap (or, 
across the encirclement, i.e. rampart) of any mortal may we continu- 
ally bear the spoils away.' Several words in this stanza deserve special 
attention. The verb dhanvantu comes from the root dhanv ‘to rush 
forth’ and is only the derivative form of the primitive radical element 
dhan meaning ‘to move swiftly’ whence is derived also the noun 
dhanam. That this rushing forth is no other than the ‘swooping 
down’ in raiding or pillaging and that dhanam implies the material 
object, namely food, fodder or cattle' thus seized as booty is made 
patent by several contexts. Further, the related derivatives dhanus 
and dhanvan, both meaning ‘bow’ and dhanvan, perhaps also dhanu 
(fern.), signifying ‘barren land* {RV, 1.168.5; V.36.1 etc.) may easily 
refer to the steppeland where such raids first took place. The sense of 
‘bow’ could imply the instrument of attack employed and that of 
‘barren land’ the locus in which such raids were conducted. It is 
significant that prehistorians have surmised that the bow was prob- 
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ably invented on the Asiatic steppes and formed part of the early 
Indo-European armoury.’ Another very interesting fact brought out 
by this verse is that such incursions or forays were made on horseback, 
for the words arvato junimasi must be taken to refer to the urging 
forward of the racers rather than the driving of steeds yoked to war- 
chariots. That riding on horseback must have preceded their being 
used to draw war-chariots appears more probable on general grounds, 
and, the archaic atmosphere of this stanza seems to support such an 
idea. Pigott^ has referred to the fact that horse-riding was not un- 
known to the nomads of the Asian steppes. There is a good deal of 
evidence in the Rgveda to show that such raiders as implied by the 
tenns I have cited above used the horse for such purpose. In RV, 
(IV.38.5) Dadhikras, who is no other than the mythicized Aryan war- 
horse. is extolled in a graphic description alluding to the stealth and 
swiftness of such incursions or forays: Tx)udly the folk ny aftcT him 
in the raids (bharesu) as it were a thief stealing a garment, speeding 
at (their) wealth or a herd of cattle, like a hungry falcon swooping 
down.’ This description leaves no doubt as to the employment of the 
swift horse (but not of the war-chariots) in these raids. RV, (1.165.2) 
clearly refers to Indra mounting the horse (adhi-aiistbat), and in 
V.61.2 the horses of the Maruts (the associates of Indra in such 
raids)arc said to have ‘seats on their backs’ {pislhc sadah)^ which 
clearly refers to the fact the Maruts rode on horseback. These 
references indicate a survival from the time when the Aryan nomads 
became the first among such peoples to tame the swift horse whom 
Gordon Childe’ calls ‘a preeminendy Aryan animal’ . . . ‘whose in- 
troduction to Hither Asia went indubitably with Indo-European 
speech’. 

An important point that emcrgc\i from a study of the above cited 
passages is that most of the characteristics of the nomadic Aiyan 
raider arc attributed to Indra. Scwral other contexts help to prove 
his undoubted leadership in these nomadic raids, supposed to have 
taken place in the distant past {puras, puivyr dhanc ) . RV, (VI. 1 7.8) 
says: ‘yea Indra, of yore {purah) all the gods installed thee as the one 
strong champion for the foray (bha/J’ ;i)’. In RV, (1.132. 1 ) the prayer 
is made: ‘Helped, O mighty Indra, be thee in the incursion of yore 
{piirvye dhane), may we subdue those who fight against us. . . a 
context which clearly proves the connection between raiding ( bhara) 
and incursions ^dhana), the significance of which we have already- 
discussed (cf. 1.100.2; VIl.32.24 etc). That not only Indra but Agni 
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also is connected with these raids or forays is clear from RV, VIII.40.3 
where they arc said to be 'dwellers in the midst of forays {bharanam 
madhye)\ In fact, Agni is elsewhere called *Bharata' (1.33.45; 59.6 
etc.) , a term that should be taken as meaning the ‘dweller among the 
Bharatas’, as I have shown in my previous study. It is significant that 
the Agni cult, as shown by anthropologists,® was typical of the reli- 
gious practices of these nomadic raiders. 

It is, however, in the conception of the Maruls that the Rgveda 
preserves the most primitive ‘survival’ in this connection. They arc 
said to have lived in the earliest age (pura\ RV, 1.39.7) and been the 
closest associates of Indra (1.5.1; 10.2, etc.) as well as of Agni 
(VIII.92.14). If the Bharatas are the nomadic warriors of Aryan 
antiquity, the Maruts are the fighters of the period of Aryan barbar- 
ism. This fact is clear from their being called ‘son of Rudra* or the 
Rudras or Rudriyas (1.38.7). An analv'sis of Rudras character in the 
Rgveda supports the view that he represents a ‘sur\ivar from the 
primitive hunting period- The Pali derivative ludda-ka for hunter is 
certainly not without significance in this connection and it is not 
totally without linguistic support to connect the etymology of the 
word mar-ui with the same idea of hunter, since it can be justifiably 
derived from the root mr-mrnati, tocrush, although the usimlly given 
derivation is from mr-mnyatc, to die. It is well-known anthropologi- 
cally that the most primitive method of killing the hunted animal was 
by crushing with stones or clpl:>s. As Childe has shown, at the end of 
the palaeolithic stage the Aryans were ‘a sparse population of pre- 
neolithic hunters strung out indefinitely over the steppes’,’ who 
‘roamed over these Central Asian waste-lands for a long lime before 
they acquired enough wealth and position by raiding and looting to 
develop into the military aristocracy that they became in course of 
time’.® He further adds: ‘The raids that brought them north were 
preludes to invasions. We may suspect that the ancestors of the 
Indians and the Iranians discovered as freebooters the roads that 
eventually led them to the throne of Mitanni and to the Indus Valley. 
In the light of these remarks it may not seem so absurd as would 
appear at first sight to suggest that while the earliest attacks on the 
Indus culture were the work of the savage Maruts the final decisive 
onslaught on this venerable civilization must have been made by the 
more advanced warrior-hordes (gramas) whose memory is con- 
cealed in the term Bharatas, It should be apparent from what has 
been said above that these ‘survivals’ must be considered to go back 
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to two different epochs in the development of human culture, vi/., the 
evolution of the ancient warrior from the savage hunter. 

If the general thesis I have attempted to put forward very briefly be 
taken even pardy as correct, then it would become clear that there is 
a need to reinterpret die Rgveda in terms of this somewhat new 
methodology. I have called it the ‘socio-semantic’ method, but what- 
ever be the name we may give it, it is my earnest hope that the 
application of such a method in regard to the relevant hymns of the 
Rgvedav/iW prove to be of great value both to the Vedic scholars and 
to the pre-historians. It appears to me that in such matters we have yet 
not moved very far from the time of Max Muller, (kassmann and 
others in analyzing and interpreting this hoary document of Aryan 
prehistory — the Rgveda. 
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Discoid Weapons in Ancient India: 
Vedic Cakra, Pavi and Ksurapavi* 


Of the weapons of attack mentioned in the ancient literatures of 
India tlie cakra, (juoit oi discus, appears to be an implement peculiar 
to the Indian wariioi s armoiny, for it is hardly found in other 
cultures. Apart from its lexical citations, the references to this wea[)on 
occur mostly in mythical or lej^endaiY contexts, especially in Epic 
myiholot^y where it is best known as the battle-disk Siularsana of 
Visnu-Krsna, Vasudeva or Naravana.' In the Muhabhiunia it is sijjnifi* 
candy referred to as beinjr ‘htirled with force from the Iiands of 
Visnu’ (I.l 101^, 1 1 88), and Krsna is slated to have cut Saubha in twain 
by means of the Sudarsana (111.883). That a wt^apon, and not merely 
an ornament, was implied by the Epic writers is luriher clear from 
Krsna's epitlu't caktimidha found in the MBh (V.5(r, XV.6f)5; cf. 
1.1163), Uarixamsa (.5800, 9212) and the Riiinayana (VI. 102.12), a 
use with which may be compan'd the term cakniyodhin, ‘disc us- 
fighter’, applied to a d'lmxvd in the V/\yjw Putann (1.21.12). Most 
conspicuous among the gods of epic and Puranic mythology as 
wieldt'r of the cakra is doubtless Krsna and such epithets as 
cakradharin, cakra (ffada)hhr(, cakra(gada)dhara, cakrapani and 
cakrayudha are applied especially to Krsna, or to Ki .sna qua Visnu, 
and in a few instances to Visnu himself.'^ The Bbagavadglta (XI. 46) 
describes the Kisna-Visnu epiphany as cakrahasla, ‘having a discus 
in hand’, and the Harivainsa (8193, 8376) applies the epithet 
cakrapanin to the same. The disi us of Visnu is also referied to in the 
Visnu Purina (1.13.46) and the Varaba Purina an allegorical 
interpretation of Vi.snu’s cakra as ‘the Oycle f)f Time’'*, doubtless 
echoing RV, (1.155.6). Another symbolic representation of the idea 


*Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. 25, 1961. 
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is (bund in ihc Ramayana (NW, IV.35; cf. Hariv, 12408, 12847). The 
Ramayana also mentions along with Guh)'akas and Suparnas a class 
of scmi-mythical beings called the cakradharas (V.44.22), which is 
pn)bably explained by the MBh reference to the Siddhas as 
cakradharas (XIV.429). In the Bhagavata Purina (1.9.4) Krsna 
appears as cakrin and Siva himself receives that appellation in the 
MBh (XIII. 745). That ihe term cakradhara is probably earlier than 
the Kpic period may be inferred from its incidence in the Sadvimsa 
Br. (V.IO) and ihe Adhhuta Br. (10). It is extremely signiPicanl that 
the term cakradhara is used in the MBh (U1.8221) for a ‘universal 
monarch', or (‘mperoi , an idea which may ttirow considerable light 
on the meaning of the famous epithet cakravartin which, perhaps, 
occurs in Sanskrit literature for the first linu* in the Maitri Up. (1.4) 
if the Brhaddeviita reference (V.123) is considered posterior. 

Apart from the above allusions of a mythical ( harac ter, there are 
several rc.'fcrenrcs in tlie epic and later Sanskrit literature which 
prove' that the cakra was a real weapon wielded by human warriors 
and which also provide some knowledge of its construction and 
method of use. The MBh itself refers at one place to an actual warrior 
as cakradhara or 'discus-bearer' (I.()257). rhe same epic (1.33.2 ff.) 
de.scribes the weapon cakta as being made of iron {ayastu^a) and 
sharp edged {(iksnadhara) and adds that it is cast by revolving or 
whirling (paribhrama) . The Matsya Purina (150, 195) defines it as 
a wheel having eight spokes apd besmeared with oil.'* According to 
the Vamana Purina (79), the cakra has lustrous and sharp edges. 
I^u(il)'a (II, ch. 18) defines it as a calayanlra, prol)ably meaning a 
‘projectile mechanism’. Of the classical texts, the Raghitvani.sa (VII. 46) 
characterizes this weapon as ksuragra, that is, as Mallinatha under- 
stands it, ‘whose edge is as sharp as that of a razor’ . The Sisupalavadha 
of Magha (XVIII.45) describes it as a w'eapon which is hurled from a 
distance and cuts off the limbs of the enemy. The very late text on 
diplomacy, the Nhipiakasikic enumerates among the projectile or 
sopasamhara weapons fcnir kinds of cakras : the dandacakra or the 
lethal discus, dhanna-cakra, the wheel of righteousness, kHa-cakra, 
the discus of Death and aindra-cakra, the discus of Indra,'^ It further 
.says (IV.47) that the weapon is a circular disc (kundalikara) with a 
triangular hole in the middle. The Agni Purina (252.8) defines the 
techniques of handling the discus, and the Sukraniti gives five or 
seven motions connected with the hurling of the weapon. Comment- 
ing on this passage, Oppert says that the cakra ‘is most probably 
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identical with the quoit still in use in some Sikh regiments and also 
among the troops of native Indian princes’.® Reference may also be 
made to representation of cakras in sculpture. In the Simhala fresco 
in i^anta discoid weapons are seen to fly through the air. Hindu 
iconography shows several examples of cakras^ some with spokes as 
in the chariot-wheels and others with spokes shaped like the petals 
of the lotus.’ In some of these the sharp edges arc distinctly marked. 
A few examples of Visnu’s discus also occur in sculpture.® Thus 
although most of the notices concerning the cakra as discus or quoit 
occur in the sphere of myth and legend, there seem to be suflicicnl 
grounds for inferring that in ancient India an actual weapon by that 
name was in use. In fact, in a South Indian text, the Kalingattu Parani, 
it is said that it was part of a prince’s education to be (rained in (he use 
of ‘the five kinds of weapons, beginning with the discus’.® Moreover, 
certain epigraphic references loo seem to confirm this idea.*® 

In view of (he above evidence for the existence of a real disc oid or 
quoil-like wcay)on in posl-Vedic India, it becomes an interesting 
problem to seek lo discover whether such an implement of attack is 
found in the warlike culture of the Rgveda. Such a weapon, if it 
existed, would naturally be ntentioned in connection with the more 
bellicose deities, particularly India and the Maruts. And this is 
exactly what we find in the hymns of ihe Rgveda. Among the weapons 
used by Indra against the asunvi and other opponents we do find 
mentioned a cakra, or sometimes a c^jAr/of which the sulTix -/may be 
regarded as only pleonastic on theauthorilyofWackcrnagel.** In RV, 
[VIII.85 (= 96), 9] Indra is implored to scatter, aided by the Maruts, 
the godless and weaponless asuras with cakra (amivudhaset asura 
adci'^ cakrena lam apa vapa rjisin). Grillith in his translation has a 
note to the eflect that cakra here means the ‘discus, a sharp-edged 
quoit used as a weapon of war’,*^ and Wilson actually u anslales it as 
‘discus’.'* Sayana’s comment cakrarupena vajrcna shows that he 
regarded it as a weapon of discoid .shape but was doubtful ;ts to its 
specific function as a club or prcjjectile. Similarly in RV (11.11.20), 
Indra is reported to have ‘hurled forth his cakra as the sun [sends his 
disk rolling] , and, aided by the Ahgirases, rent Vala* {avartayal suijo 
na cakram, bhinad valam indro angirasv^); the figure of Surya 
rolling the solar disk is oihcwise attested (e.g., VII. 63.2). Sayana’s 
explanation is as before: ‘whirled his vajra for the slaughter of the 
asuras* {asurahananarthaip vajram abhramayat). In another context 
{RVt II.34.9; ct 14), the Maruts arc requested lo ‘save us from the 
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injurcr, the mortal foe’ and ’attack [lit. whirl at] him with glowing 
[lit. heated] disk’ (vartayata tapu^ cakriyabhi tarn). The use of 
heated missiles in battle is referred to even in other places (e.g., asna 
tapusa, RV, II.30.4; tapusim hetim, III.30.17; cf. VI.52.3; VII. 104.5). 
There is no doubt that the cakri must have been made of metal (or 
Slone? ) to be able to be healed. In fact, Sayana understands some kind 
of javelin or dart in this instance {rstyakhyaya cakriya) and, in the 
same hymn, on cakriya in verse 14 adds: rstyakhycnayudhcna. More- 
over. it is noteworthy that in the above examples the causative verb 
variaya- is usc‘d in the sense of ‘to hurl by rotating’ or ‘to send 
whirling*. Such a use is exemplified also in f>iher contexts*"* both with 
the accusative of the object (weapon) and the dative of the victim as 
in RV, (Vll. 104.4) (cf. 1.121.9), and. with the instniinental of the 
implement and the accusative ol the person attiicked as in the passage 
under discussion, and, for example in A*V' (Vll. 104.5). Such an 
idiomatic useof var/ava- may also be found in RV, (V.30.7; VIII. 14. 1 3) . 
The sense of weapon for cakrais also cl(‘ar from AV''(X.73.9) where 
the term obviously signifies the thunderbolt of Indi a. Although this 
stan/a has not been elucidated by Savana fbi th(‘ Rf^'cda, yet in his 
comment on the parallel pas.sage at 5K (1.33 1 ) , he gives the sense of 
ayudha and (Friffiih renders it by ‘quoit*, rhere is anolher4nstance 
of cakra in RV, (1.155.6) which seems particularly important in view 
of the famous connection ofVisnu with the discusalrcady referred to 
It is said there that ‘like the^wliirling cakra he [Visnu] has set in 
motion his ninctyfour racing steeds' ( cakram na vntarn vyatiravivipai ) . 
Sayana’s comment here is most illuminating: '\rttam cakram na: 
babvaropciam cakram iva tarn yatha satror upari praksvpanaya 
bhramayati. . .’ (like a with many spokes, which he whirls with 
the intention of casting it on the enemy) . It is certain that Sayana has 
at the back of his mind the celebrated discus Sudarsana, the first of 
Visnu’s live weapons. For all these contexts Geldner in his transla- 
tion*'^ merely renders cakra by rad (wheel) without commenting on 
its actual implication, probably following Ch assmann who too groups 
all these under the simple .sense of ‘wheel’ in his Worterbuch and 
gives the same .scn.se in his translation. 

The nature-myth imagery of the Rgvedahas in some places equated 
the .solar disk*® with the cakra, and in some contexts Indra is said to 
have hurled at his enemies the .solar disk tearing oIT or plundering it 
from the sun (svar, surya) . In RV, (1,1 30.9) he is eulogised as having 
lorn off {pra brhai) the wheel of the sun {suias) and deprived his 
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opponents (the tyrannous ones of verse 8) of their life (lit. speech). 
Sayana on this verse records a legend {itihasa) as to how Indra used 
the sun’s disk as a weapon against the asuras. In another passage 
{rV.16.12), Indra is implored to ’crush the Dasyusat once . . . tearing 
off in the onslaught the disk of the sun' (sadyo dasyi'm pra mrna . . . 
pra suras cakram brhatadahhfkc), 'fhis idea has an e xact pai ailel in 
RV (1.174.5) where the poet says Met him tear the sun’s disk offin the 
onslaught, let the thunderbolt-armed go forth to mee t his rivals’ {pra 
suras cakram brhalad ahhike abhi spidho xasisad vajra-bahuh cf. 
V.29.10). We are not wrong, therefore, if we see the' same idea of 
tearing off the sun’s disk in RV (IV.28.2) where Indra is said to have 
wrenched {khidal) the disk of the sun, and in another passage where 
he is described as having plundered (musayah) the .mih’s cakra in the 
fight and driven away the e\il-docrs*’ (VI..S1.S; cf. 1.175.^; IX'.MO.I). 
Just as in the above instances the authors oftlu^ hymns seem to have 
associated the image of the sun s ‘wheel’ with the cakra as r rnvthical 
weapon of Indra, so do they afipear to have connec ted iii their 
imagination the latter w'ith the wheel of the wai-c hai iot. In a much 
discu.ssed context, namely /?!' (1.53.9), Indra is said to have ‘beaten 
down (ni . . . avrnak) with his evil-footed*” chariot-wheel (cakrrna 
rathya duspada) the twice ten rulers of tribes . . . [who adv^anccdl '. 
WMiether w^e find here* a reference to arnuxl wheels of the war- 
chariots, as Whitney suggested for the term ksimi-pavi oi ihc A V to be 
discussed later, remains problematical. 

From the above discussion it may be surmised that the cakra as a 
weapon of attack implies a ‘crossing’ of two or three poetical image's. 
The stone di.scus as a primitive implement, probably suiviving*‘* li'om 
the neolithic hunting cultures of the primitive Indo-Kuropean 
peri()d^^ may, per'haps, be the prototypal concept. That Slone Ag(! 
primitive man might have alreacly devised evtai in a crude and 
rudimentary' form such an impk'meni (a potential weapon ofaitack) 
is inferable from the sharp-edged discoid flakes that have been 
unearthed by archaeologists.'^* Moreover, it is significant that in 
ancient Greece the massive diskos made of stone wa.s popular', 
although as an object of spori.^^ The thr owing ol the discus or the 
quoit had become a game as had ihc throwing of the javelin both 
originally perhaps pnyectilc weapons of attack."’* In the Rgvedic 
period, however, the discus seems to have survivt'd at k'ast as the 
mythical w'capon cakra used by Indra, with its nature-myth 
counterpart in the solar disk of the heavens. On this image already 
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complex, m\iho-pociic fancyapparcnllysupcr-added (sec RV, 1.53,9) 
the symbol of the wheel of ihc war-chariot whose popularization 
among Vcdic Aryans must he solely atiributed to the chariot-warriors 
reflected in the characters oflndra and his hosts, the Maruts. Indra, 
indeed, is the mthcsthfi, par excellence, ihe epithet being exclusively 
used for him in the Rt{vvd:L^'^ 

rhe above attempt to establish the sense of Rgvcdic cakra as 
referring in some contexts at least to a discoid weapon receives 
considerable sn.pport from an isolated instance of its occurrence in 
the Avesta. In a fragmentary text, Aogcmitdacca (81) we find the 
phrase hacnaya cakhravaityti, which the Sanskrit commentaiy of 
Naiiyosang has rcnder<‘d by cakru-sastra-dhari, that is tosav, ‘bearing 
the weapon discus or quoit'. In spite of Her/feld’s ingenious sugges- 
tion that the text may be refe rring here to a ‘chariot-regiment**^ — 
lakhraxn his opinion being used in this cf>mpound pars pro toiolhr 
the ratha — oiu' would rather agree with the traditional c xplanation, 
and regard the cakhra as a discus or quoit like the Vcdic parallel. 
Bartholomae’s interpretation oi' cakhravant liercas ‘bearing a wheel 
as field-badge (rnilitaiy ernhlr'm)**^’ is far more justifiable, although 
he has offered no further explanation of its .significance. If“ the 
meaning of discus or quoit be accepted for the Avesian worchtlso, it 
may indicate an Indo-Iranian provenance for this particular weapon, 
which, as we had reason to surmise above, possibly survived into the 
Rgvcdic period from an earliet^c*ra. 

There is further evidence in the Vedic literature supporting the 
idea that the Aiyans of the early period knew' of a sharp-edged, 
circular metallic weapon of attack. It has been generally recognized 
that apart from its simple sense of w^heel-band fir tire of the chariot- 
wheel (Nirukta, V.5; ratha-nenu) the word paviaho implies in a few 
instiinccs in the Rgveda some kind of weapon*’ although its exact 
character is not sufficiently clarified. This latter meaning, no doubt, 
is based on nirukta XII.30 (- .itiya) and Naighantuka 11,20 (- vajra). 
Consequently, pavi has been taken as ‘metallic point of spear or 
arrow’ or a ‘bolt’. The etymology of this word is somewhat obscure,** 
but ifronnect<‘d with I min pavio, pavire, to strike or crush, 1 .ithuanian 
pjautiy to cut or immolate, and probably also with Greek paio,^'^ the 
meaning of some sort of weapon as Indian tradition pictured it is 
cerUiinly plausible. It is significant that in some con text'' of the 
Rgveda the term pavi while obviotisly signifying the tires or rims of 
the chariot-wheels of the Maruts (or the Asvins) also contains the 
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suggestion of their being employed as rain-making implements (c.g., 
1.64.1; 180.1) remindingone unmistakably of the dual role of Indra’s 
vajra. Perhaps, ii is the same idea that is implied in V(L88.2) where 
the Maruts are said ‘to strike the earth with tlie tire of their chariot’ 
{pavia rathasya janghananta fo/i lima). These instances show a ‘crossr 
ing’ of the ideas of tire and weapon, just as in the case of rakra as 
indicated above. It is, however difficult to visualize an implement or 
the shape or a lire being used as a weapon, since in several contexts 
paw is compared to a sharp blade, as of an axe. falling on the victim 
and chopping his trunk or limbs. On the other hand, if the weapon 
is understood as some form of quoit, which in the poets’ imagination 
had sometimes been associated with the lire, on account of its 
circular metallic nature, the sense of several contexts seems to 
impiove. 

In RV, (VI. 8.5) Agni is implored to ‘cut down the wicked (foe), as 
it w'ere, wiilt th(‘ pavL like a tree with a sharp edg<' fof an axe]'*^^ 
(pavreva . . . aghasamsam . , . nica ni vrsca \aninam na ujasa). Here 
Sayana equates pavi with vajra, as he often docs for ih(' K'nn cakra. 
Orifruh guesses with ‘sharp<‘ned bolt’, while (ieldner cautiously 
takes it as ‘iron wc'apon’ (ii/Mvi). What has to be empha.sized here is 
the intended parallelism betwT<‘n pa\ra and tejasa, the latter, as 
(icldner has rendered it, meaning the ‘shai pc'ued edge (of a cutting 
instrument)’ — a sense several times found for icjas in the Rgveda?^ 
Henc e by pavi reference to a weapon with extremely sharp edge, 
used with that edge striking the \ictini, is clear from this context. A 
similar appeal is addressed to Indra in /?V(X. 180.2) ( = AV', VII.84.3): 
‘Whetting thy darling, .sb »rp pav/. O Indi a, di.smernber our foes . . .’ 
(srkam samsaya pavim indra (igniam vi sat run taUii). Sayaria takes 
srkam as adjective to pavv/n in th< .sense of ‘mining’ {sardnasJlam) 
which seems preferable to regarding it as a noun with the meaning 
of ‘dart’ as most translators have done. It is signillcani that both the 
verbs ni vnisc and vi taksare most appropriate to describe the action 
of a shar|>edgcd weapon falling sudclenlv on the victim and severing 
his head or limbs from the trunk. We may compare the use of vi taks 
in /?V(1. 158.5) {siroyadasya traitano vi taksal). It would certainly be 
odd to conceive of a rim-shap(‘d metal band being capable of such a 
function. It isonly ifwe lakepavV asaqiioit that these contexts assume 
some intelligible meaning. In particular the difficult stan/a in RV 
(X. 156.3) becomes amenable to a reasonable interpretation if pavi 
is taken in thar sense. There Agni isaddre.sscd with the words: 'ahgdhi 
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khaip vartaya panim" Grassmann in his Worterbuch promptly sug- 
gested the emendation of the curious panim to pavim and in his 
translation gave the rendering ‘turn the .wheel*. He had the support 
of the Samaveda (II.7. 15.3) which reads pavim, the reading followed 
by GrifTith too in his Rgveda translation. Geldner, who is not entliu- 
siastic about this emendation, renders the phrase (with panim) as 
‘smear tlie hole for the hub] and turn [i.e. convert] the niggard’, 
adding a note to say that the idea is figurative. Unfortunately for him 
such a sense of vartaya is nowhere attested in the Rgveda, whereas its 
consuint use in the sense of ‘whirling’ (such its wheels or discoid 
weapons) has alrcadly been referred to as in the case of cakra, 
Griffith’s ‘oil thou the socket, turn the wheel’ following Grassmann 
seems much more reasonable, the only objection being that pavi 
never means the wheel of the chariot in the Vt'da or clsew^herf*. As 
shown earlier, it means only the metallic rim or tire round the wheel. 
If we regard pavi here as the weapon, i.e. some form of quoit, a 
positively clear meaning is attained. In that case the oiling would 
reler to some application of a lubricant to the* insid(‘ socket (kham) 
of the quoit for swilter whirling and easy i (please, fhat sonu* discoid 
weapons had a triangular hole in the middle has been recorded in 
the Nniprakasikiids referred to (*arli(‘t . W(! may also compai^the art 
of throwing the Greek diskosy/hkh was swung with the help of a helve 
of wood pul into the hole.*‘ In fact, the Matsya Purana (150, 19.5) 
actually refers to the weapon eaA:/vj as being oiled, an idea which 
clearly supports the above interpretation. 

In view of the above occurrence of pavi m the likely sense of a 
cjuoit, the incidence of the term ksura-pavi, ‘ra/or-edged pavP, twice 
in the At hai'vaveda (XII. 5. 20, 55) assumes particular significance. In 
this hymn, inculcating the danger of robbing or harming a 
Brahmana’s cow, it is said that ‘she is a bolt (vajra) when running 
(18); a missile {hclih) when she draweih up her hooves ... (19); a 
ksura-pavi when she beholdeth (20)’. Again lower down (54-55) in 
the same h^mn the cow is addres.scd: ‘Burning, consuming, as the 
ra//;iof the Brahmana, becoming Death, as the ksura-pavi, pursue thy 
course’ {ksuiapavir mrtyur bhulva vi dhava tvam). In both tliese 
contexts Griffith translates the tenn by ‘sharp as a razor’. Whitney 
too taking it as an adjective renders it as ‘keen-edged’ , but in the latter 
context adds a note that the reading V7 dhava tvam ‘probably carries 
on the figure implied in ksura-pavi which applies especially to the 
armed wheels of a battle chariot’.*'* Whitney possibly refers to the 
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sense of pavi as ‘tire’ developing into that of ‘wheel*. But such a 
semantic development is hardly attested in the language, as re- 
marked earlier. Thus, considering also what has been said above 
regarding the meaning of pavi, it appears justifiable to conclude that 
ksura-pavi most probably was a weapon of the shape of a flattish metal 
ringvnth its outer edge as sharp as a razor blade. Further evidence as 
to the substantive ‘weapon’ sense of the term may be found in the 
Taittiriya Sarhhita (1 1. 1.5.7) where, in a cryptic simile, prosperity is 
compared to the ksurapavi and the sacrificial post, shaped like a 
wooden sword, to the vajrH\ its terror-striking character being im- 
plied in V.6.6. 1 ; VI.2.5.2, etc.®"* This substantive sense is also found at 
Maitrayani SarhhiUi 1.10.14 (= KathakaSamhitaXXX\/\.8)vthcTelhe 
Marius arc described as having destroyed the xaclim with the ksura” 
pavi, the Nirukta (V.5) glossing it as Mire' or ‘wheel-band’. The 
Satapatha Br. (VII. 3.2.5, fi) refers ac tually l(# xajran ksurapavin, and 
with this may be com pared the statement at /ri/m/nmi Br. (1.98) which 
equates the ksurapavi vj'nh the vajra. It may be observed that vajra, 
although prominently used for the celebrated thunderbolt of Indra, 
in course of time assumed in the Vedic period itself the general sense 
of ‘weapon 

Definite support for the above interpretation comes from the 
existence in Pali {fataka, 1V.3) of the term khura-cakka which is 
clearly conceived as a ‘wheel’ which immolates the victim by its 
rotation {ibid., p. 4). C>)wrlP’ rendcTcd the term as ‘a wheel sharp as 
a razor’. The real character of this weapon is brought out in the 
phrase khuraparivaruenapi rakkrna found in the Digha Nikaya 
(1.52) which Rhys Davids translated as ‘with a discus sharp as a 
razfir”*”, the Pali commentarv'on this passage '’‘^equaling khura-cakka 
with khura-nerni, when* ncmi is thr exact equivalent of pa v; as shown 
earlier. It may be added that in Prakrit loo pavi is found in the sense 
of vajra, the weapon of Indra'*^ a use which receives confirmation 
from the phrase (vajrcna) ksura-hhrstina in .4 V (XI 1. 5.66), which 
WTiitney has translated as ‘razor-pronged i vajraY . 

The above discussion should throw some light on the obscure 
passage of Rgveda (1.166.10) wheu' the Maruts are described as 
‘having blades [razors] on their pavis' {pavisu k.suni adhi). Max 
Muller translated the phrase as ‘on th(*ir fellies (an*) sharp edges’, 
suggesting, as Wliitney did for the Atharraveda ksitra-pavi referred to 
above, ‘armed wheels of a battle chariot’. Howt ver, he is doubtful 
‘whether in In(iiaorels(‘vvhere the tires or the wlieels of chariots were 
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ever used as weapons of attack, as detached from the chariot . . . 
Sayana says that weapons like the vajra with sharp edges is meant 
(pavisu vajrasadrsesvayudhesu ksurah ksuradharah) , and, accord- 
ing to the context, pavi docs not appear to imply any connection here 
with chariots. Considering the real nature of the other weapons 
carried by the Maruts, it seems very probable that the reference is to 
some sort of sharp-edged quoit. Even more puzzling an occurrence 
of the term is found in Rffvcda (V.31.5) which states that ‘without 
steeds or chariots the pavissped by Indra whirled upon the Dasyus’ 
(anasvasoyo pavayo *ratha indresita ahhyavurtanta dasyun). It may 
be that this reference too is to rim-like quoits in their (horizontal) 
flight which the poet seems to connect with chariot-wheels in his 
imagination.**^ At the beginning of this paper reference was made to 
caAra.v conceived of as having spokes like the chariot-wheels. Thus it 
seems most probable that even in these contexts the reference is to 
a discoid or quoit-like weapon which, as we have at templed to show 
in this paper, formed part of the ancient Indian warrior's battle gear. 
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New Orientations in the Study of 
World Religions* 


The inieresi in the study of world religions in the United States dates 
back to the final decade of the last century. Landmarks in the 
development of such studies were the foundation of an American 
Society of Comparative Religion in 1890 and the institution of the 
American Ixcturcs on the History of Religions in 1 892, as well as the 
holding in 1893 of the First Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
which was attended by Swami Vivekananda of India and the Anagarika 
Dharmapala of Ceylon. Religion became a recognized area of 
studies in the universities and higher institutions at the same time, 
and Haivard and Cornell Universities established their Chairs for the 
History of Religion as far back as 1 89 1 . Although the subject has not 
generally been given independent status in the academic curricula, 
the study of religion is pursued with much keenness in several 
institutions in the United States at present. 

The most striking fact ^ resign ting itself to the outsider observing 
tlie development of religious studies in America is undoubtedly the 
renewed interest that is being taker, by leading academic bodies and 
institutions in the oriental aspects c f the subject, and, consequently, 
the attempt to revise ihe scope, content and methodology of the 
discipline. Characteristic of this new trend is the revolutionary 
change in perspectives and orientation. Thus in the words of Jerald 
C. BrauerJ the study of the history ol'religions is at a critical stage in 
its development. For the first lime in modern history (^.hrisiianity, the 
predominant faith of the West, is faced by the reinvigorated Eastern 
religions, and this has pul the history of religions on a new fooling in 
the modern universilies. 


‘Indo-Asian C r/iure, Vol. 15, No. 5, 1966. 
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It appears from recent writings by experts in the field that there is 
a positive shift from a study oriented to the external manifestations of 
religion (phenomenology) to the deeper and more rital issue of 
man’s religiousness. And in this movement the contributions of Dr, 
W. Cantwell Smith, Prof, of Religion at Harvard University, have 
sought to give the subject a distinctly novel direction. Reference here 
is mainly to his recent works. The Meaning and End ofRcligion^ and 
The Faith of Other Mcn.^ Till now writers on Comparative Religion, 
being exclusivist Christian dogmatists or else irreligious individuals, 
generally tended to be mere observers from the outside of alien 
‘religions’, but according to Prof. Smith it is necessary to participate 
in the re/igrousness of others to be able to grasp the significance of 
their piety orTruth. Hence, he points out that even the best Christian 
and secular minds have usually failed to understand other faiths.** 

Students of early Buddhism will be pleased to find that Prof. 
Smith’sworkin this field attempts to bring the study of that andother 
Eastern religions within the legitimate compass even of the 
theologian’s concern. The pure phcnomenologist cannot be ex- 
pected to have much regard for a system that evinces no interest in a 
‘personal theism’ or in the more external ‘hicrophanies* or manifes- 
tations of the sacred."' Buddhism is, in fact, too intellecflial and 
psychological in its essential features for such formal or ‘structural’ 
analysis, and it is only as a result of the pcrsonalist approach so ably 
represented by writers like Pyof. Smith that we have today in the 
United States a new interest in the study of the non-lheisiic forms of 
man’s faith as is refit'cted in the Theravada (>anon. 'The task of 
comparative rcligon’, says Prof. Smith, ‘should be not only to de- 
scribe the institutions, beliefs and practices of a tradition but to 
ascertain also, if one can, what these things mean to those who 
participate in them;’® here he goes farther than most other writers in 
insisting that the student of other faiths than his own should be a 
participant or engage in their religious life. 

Penetrating is his observation that ‘if there is any truth in the 
Buddhist tradition, then its truth is not in “Buddhism”; it is in the 
nature of things’.’ The Buddhist reader will no doubt recall the 
statement of the Pali (iinon that whether Buddhas appear or not in 
the world, the Truth will be there. This author does not believe in the, 
either/or kind of comparisons between religions: ‘One simple 
point,’ he says, ‘is that on the whole there has been a tendency to hold 
that, the Christian faith being true, it must follow logically that other 
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faiths are therefore false. This logic is simply not cogent. It has done 
a lot of mischief, but it will not survive much longer.’ According to 
him, this fallacy stems from ‘confusing faith with theology, in one or 
other of its various foniis’.® The moral lesson of these observations 
may be summarized in his own words: ‘Let us not fool ourselves into 
thinking that we can love a Hindu or a Hottentot if we refuse to take 
seriously what is his most precious possession, his faith.’® What Prof. 
Smith thinks should be tHe most urgent task of the comparative 
religionist at the present juncture is to formulate ideas that will do 
justice to both the profundity and the diversity of the faiths of all men. 

A Buddhist approach to (Comparative Religion will naturally have 
its own dialectics, as Kitagawa has observed.*® This is inevitable since 
to the Buddhist, religion is simply not a ‘mode of human reaction to 
ultimate Reality’, as for some Western writers, but a matter of deep 
emotional and intellectual concern resulting from the experience of 
dukkha or the unsatisfactorincss of all empirical existence. Hence, 
the Buddhist attitude to religion is ultimately based on an empirical 
fact. Nor is it just the subjective reaction to the ‘element of the sacred 
in religious phenomena’ as postulated by Eliade,** who believes that 
‘every religious act and evc^ry cult object aims at a rneta-empirical 
reality’. A Buddhist may agree with Radhakrishnan that religion is 
not a creed, code or revelation but the discovety of the process 
leading to insight into Reality, if by ‘Reality’ is meant the total 
emancipation of the mind {ccio) and the highest attainment of 
insight ipahna) leading to absolute freedom {vimutti) from empiri- 
cal limitations (upadhi). Even to most advanced Western thinkers 
like Tor Andrae who h.,ve superseded the merely historical or the 
phenomenological, the origin of religion is ultimately a metaphysi- 
cal question, but for the Buddliist it must be regarded as being 
fundamentally a psychological (or existential) and an intellectual 
one. Hence the ‘religion’ of the early Buddhist texts dispenses with 
the idea of God in any theological sense as conceived in the West, and 
even if ‘God’ and ‘Reason’ are interchangeable categories as seems to 
be implied by Prof. Smith,*^ from the Buddhist standpoint there 
seems to be no justification for ai'v theisiic approach to the Ultimate 
Ideal. This, perhaps, is the very reason for the neglect of characteris- 
tic features of Buddhism like its pronounced spiritual-psychological 
orientation, in books on Comparative Religion which are popular in 
the West. The need of a greater interest in the wider study of religion 
at institutior * of higher learning in the East thus becomes patent. 
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Prof. Smith’s conception of the meaning of Religion may be 
considered to accord largely with the Buddhist valuation. ^Religions 
do not exist up in the sky somewhere’, he said in a previous essay,** 
’they exist in men's hearts’. Clarifying his concept of ‘religion’, he 
states that by the term 'religion' he means ‘the faith in men’s hearts’, 
which is ‘their piety'. Such a dcGnition of faith would, 1 presume, 
stand comparison with the idea of Dhamma or piety as generally 
understood to be the central theme of the Edicts of Asoka. It can be 
shown that the attitude of religiousness implied in the Asokan 
Dhamma is exactly what in early Buddhism was regarded as the gihi 
dhamma or ‘lay-religion’ with its goal of heaven or the Brahma- 
world, and this is identically the same as the consummation sought 
through the fourfold Brah ma- v/hara or ‘dwelling with Brahma’, 
which at least phraseologically parallels Prof. Smith's 'personal 
engagement with the divine’.** This is what he understands by 
‘personal faith’*** and defines as ‘a dynamic response to the living 
reality of God’.'^Prof. Smith is inclined to regard this as analogous to 
iovc which is ‘involvement of person with person’ and ‘a life lived out 
in terms of that relationship’. It would not be a remote analogy if one 
sees in it the notion of Buddhist mctui or ‘friendliness’ or ‘loving- 
kindness* which is essentially the attitude i)f Benevolence ihafis basic 
to the fourfold ‘dwelling with Brahma*. 

It is of interest from a Buddhist point of view to compare Professor 
Smitli’s notion of ‘faith’ with ^hc concept oi' sadd^ 1 as found in the 
Pali C^non. . . Many writers have minimized ih** importance of 
saddha in Buddhist spiritual life on the ground that Taith’ docs not 
have much value in the Buddha’s Way to Emancipation. But a closer 
study of the dialogues of the Buddha tends to produce the comiction 
that ‘faith, plays a very significant part both in the Buddhists’ 
motivation for spiritual effort and in the (psychological) progress 
along the Path to the final release of the individual from conditioned 
existence’ More precisely, however, the weigh t of canonical evidence 
seems to be in favour of the view that ‘faith* in the sense of ‘belief 
in religious doctrines apprehended without rational grounds’ is 
given little value in early Buddhism. In fact, a discoursi. in the 
Majjhima Nikaya definitely characterizes true faith as ‘reasoned 
faith* {akaravati saddhS) in the possibility of release. This is also used 
to signify trust in the ability of the Buddha to show the Path to 
emancipation. Such ‘faith’ in the Buddha is also indicated by the 
term pasada (confidence). A person can be encouraged by the 
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ihought that the attainment of Nibb^a is possible for him just as it 
was for ihfc perfected ones (Arhants), At this level, saddha is 
considered empirical and 'analogical'.. This is the atttitude of the 
follower (of the Dhamma) through failh’ (saddhanusari), but this 
does not refer to any final stage of spiritual realization :ls the person 
is yet subject to the banal tendencies of his worldly mind (asavas) 
although he has intense faith and confidence in the Master and his 
Teaching. However, there is also a higher level of saddha, reg2U'ded 
as supra-mundane (lokuttara) in the (x)mmentaries, as contrasted 
with the former which is simply regarded as mundane or worldly 
{Jokika). It is certainly this higher conception which occurs in the 
frequent characterization of one of the particular modes <)f eman- 
cipation as saddha-vimutti or ‘release by faith’. Even this, however, 
as a stage of spiritual progress is clearly stated to be inferior to 
arahantship or ultimate perfection in the ‘Kitagiri Sutta’ of the 
Majjhima Nikaya. This is higher than the level indicated as 
saddhanusari or ‘follower through faith*. The purely personal (or 
emotional) failh in the Master, the Teaching and the spiritual 
leaders of the Order, is not rated very high in early Buddhism. In the 
‘Sampasadanfya Suttanta* of the Digha Nikaya the Master praises his 
senior disciple Sariputta, whose confidence in the Buddha’s su- 
preme knowledge was exemplary, for his intense ‘faith’, admonishes 
him at the same time that he must always be on guard lest he should 
commit himself ‘to an unreasonable belief through mere emotion*. 
Thus ‘faith’ in early Buddhism has several gradations or levels of 
significance, which on examination turn out to be relatively impor- 
tant and spiritually valuable modes of progress on the Path. 

However, all this does not imply that for Prof. Smith religiousness 
is a mere matter of emotion, for in his major discussion he explains 
that ‘Faith lies beyond theology, in the hearts of men. Truth lies 
beyond Faith, in the heart of God.’ And to be ‘in the eyes of God’ is 
for him the same as to be ‘in the eye of Reason’.*® He seems to argue 
that the truth of the great religions and the scientific historical 
tradition are not counter trends in the mental development of 
humanity but parallel and supplementary processes at work through- 
out man’s career on earth. What the Buddhist may consider inad- 
equate in his presentation is this all too brief reference to the problem 
of the inter-relation of the ‘divine’ (faith) and the ‘rational’ in man’s 
spiritual quest. Yet Prof. Smith is conscious of the 'lucid and impor- 
tant nodon tliat there may be gradations of reality’.^ And this, if 
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interpreted existentially, is an approximation to the Buddhist view of 
gradations of spiritual experience as implied in the ‘Right Attain- 
ments* (atthasamapatti) or the stages (of the progressive purifica- 
tion) of consciousness (vihhana-lhiti) as described in the early Pali 
Canon. The study of what in Western terminology may be called 
‘comparative mysticism* has hardly had any devoted adherents in 
this part of the world since the pioneering attempts of William James. 
But, to be sure, the new horizons brought before the intellectual ken 
ofscholars by Prof. Smith are bound before long to have their salutory 
effect on the phenomenological and thcoU»gical inadequacies that 
seem to characterize ‘Comparative Religion*, or rather, ‘History of 
Religion*. In his Faith of Other Mcn^^ Prof. Smith has argued that 
theology is incomplete and theological approach to the study of 
man's religiousness deficient. With this attitude may be compared 
Professor Smith's view*^: 

It is difficult for us to understand the non-theislic notion of 
Buddhism because the personalistic idea of Cod plays such a 
fundamental part in our Western logic. It look constant effort and 
new trials on my part to realize that the basic differences between 
the two is not one of abstract theological concepts. It goes^eeper 
than that, because this particular form of expression is attained by 
a certain training in meditation. It is here thai the experience of 
the transcendent is cultivatpi and secured for the total life of 
Buddhism. (Italics mine) 

It is further of great moment to the Buddhist to find Prof. Smith 
providing a near solution to the problem whether Buddhism is a 
‘religion’ as understood in the West. Dismissing the concept of 
religion as conceptualized and verbalized in the West, Prof. Smith 
adds: ‘ Perhaps the most eloquent testimony to the inappropriateness 
of the new concept to that situation and those processes lies in the 
persistent problem of whether or not primitive Buddhism was a 
religion. The modem West has proven incapable of answering the 
question.*^’ He regards religion not as an ‘entity’ but as a dynamic 
‘quality* of man’s interior nature. Such a description would be 
typical of the Buddhist attitude to the problem of ‘religion* as 
prevailing in Theravada countries. For Smith, as for E.J. Thomas, 
early Buddhism was religion, but not a religion.^* What he shows here 
is that the conceptualized or deified notion of ‘religion * as developed 
in the West does not at all do justice to the dynamic and psychological 
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value of man’s religiousness. The mere externalia of religion and 
dogmatic creeds do not suffice to provide an insight into the deepest 
spiritual recesses in Man’s being. His historical and scientific treat- 
ment of the origin and development of the concept of ‘religion’ as 
found in Western culture is a highly original contribution to the 
study of the subject. He is bold and convinced enough to recommend 
a complete breakaway from the traditional usage of the term and 
pointedly refers to the content of this study as ‘religiousness’. Even if 
others may not wholly concur with the author, there is no doubt that 
this new orientation in the study of man’s spirituality is bound to gain 
wider acceptance in course of time. 

Prof. Smith can be said to value the ‘aesthetic’ approach to 
religiousness, for he believes that 'in the case of works of religious art, 
it is relatively clear that they give overt expression to the religious 
faith of the person who made tlicm and continue to give expression 
to that of the persons who continue to reverentially cherish ffiem.’ 
One is reminded of the similar attitude to religion as was shown by 
Karl Portheim of an earlier generation. Prof. Smith’s argument is 
based on the inferential (symbolic ?) value of art. Although a work of 
art is necessarily imperfect as he himself believes, yet its significance 
lies in the fact that it points, beyond itstdf, to the spirit of the man who 
framed it and beyond him to the transcendent vision that he saw.®^ 
The latter inference may not appear strictly justifiable from the 
Buddhist standpoint in view of the Buddha’s conviction that even 
symbolic language is bound to give a false idea of the transcendent, 
but there can be no argument that at the empirical level of emotional 
experience art has played and can play a distinct role in the religious 
life of man. At such a level even the followers of the Buddha will 
appreciate the author’s ‘Buddhist’ sentiments when he describes the 
status of the Master which ‘ . . . lo belittle them by prose, present a 
figurewhereatotaljoyandpeacehavcbccnattaincd,notbyabstracting 
oneself from this world but by living through it in compassion and 
righteousness until, as it were, one has come out on the other side in 
the most utter serenity. The hint of a smile almost playing on the lips 
of the Buddha and the eyes that almost seem closed in not a faraway 
look but a look that secs far through the world of tumult to quiet — 
this tranquil truth, this incarnate TRUTH, this ultimate serene.* 

In these writings Prof. Smith gives expression to the realization 
gaining currency in the West that a deeper study of the faiths of 
Eastern pet^les is a sine qua non to their full apprehension of the 
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present world crisis in order to achieve the ideal of international 
harmony. Religions are to be studied, to echo the words of Brauer 
again, not merely to provide knowledge o( other men and their faiths 
or to find 'ammunition to uphold a given religion*, but because in 
view of the world situation it has become urgent to grasp the social 
and political signinc2uice of man as homo religiosus. The further 
advance that appears to be afoot in religious studies at the present 
time, pre-eminently evidenced in Prof. Smith’s writings, is the 
attempt to discover what basically m2m's religiousness is, although it 
is yet considered too early to attempt any relative valuation of the 
diverse and dynamic modalities of the deeper religious experience 
of mankind. If such an enterprise were to be undertaken with 
sincerity and boldness the works of writers like Prof. Smith would 
assume an obvious importance. 

As Brauer points out, there is, however, a great danger that the 
study of religion ‘will be completely absorbed by certain other fields.' 
In the opinion of an Eastern observer such a process of absorption 
appears to have gone rather far at least in the United States, especially 
in respect of the allied fields of anthropology and theology. However, 
the attempt of Prof. Smith and others mark a definite tendency to 
reclaim this submerged area of the study of world religions from such 
inundations. And so, perhaps. Max Muller’s warning that the new 
‘Science of Religions’ was not to be dominated by (Christian theology 
may have the full effects even Western institutions owing to the 
indefatigable labours of a few devoted scholars among whom Prof. 
Smith appears as the one most favourably oriented towards the faiths 
of men outside the ‘Western’ orbit. 
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A Socio-Semantic Analysis of 
Sanskrit kalfh* 


The study of the prchisioiy of ancient peoples by means of deduc- 
tions made from the data of (k>mparative Philoloj^ commenced 
about the middle of the nineteenth century and came to be known as 
linguistic palaeontology’. The name given to the new area of study 
(from Greek pahios, ancient) itself reveals its close proximity to 
archaeology as was then known (cf. Greek arkhaios, ancient) and 
the whole designation mis understood to mean the study of antiqui- 
ties with the aid of linguistic comparisons (of words). Although 
earlier and limited efforts like Mommsen's History of Rome had 
paved the way and indicated a few guidelines for the new study, it was 
with A. Kuhn that the systematic investigation of liguistic parallels for 
the ‘reconstruction of the prehistoric era of Xhe Indo-CJermanic 
peoples’ made a real start , and thus were laid the foundations of this 
new branch of linguistic science. His first essay on the methodology 
of such a branch of knowledge entitled “Die Sprachverglcichung 
und die Urgcschichte dcr Indog. Volkar, i” appeared in 1855 in the 
Journal for Comparative Philology of German, Greek and Latin 
edited by himself.' As O. Schrader has pointed out in his masterly 
treatise on the Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples,^ Kuhn’s 
pioneer study of linguistic palaeontology, although limited to the 
western branch of the great Indo-European family, had a special 
value in that it was the first attempt to provide some directions on the 
method to be pursued in the new subject, ‘through which the 
attempt plainly makes itself felt to obtain stricter laws than heretofore 
for establishing historical facts by means of linguistic arguments.’* 
But it is to O. Schrader himself that the credit must be given for 

*Annals of ihf'. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vols. XLVIII and XLIX, 
Poona, 1968. 
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making the first earnest attempt to work out a fuller prehistory of the 
Indo-European peoples, basing it on a much more systematic com- 
parison of data from all the languages of the I.E. family as explored 
up to that time. 

One fact which emerges from a careful perusal of Schrader’s 
work, particularly its second chapter, is that in the early stages of its 
development linguistic palaeontology was almost entirely based on 
deductions made from the phonological and morphological study 
generally of nouns having parallel incidence in the languages of the 
I.E. family. The main preoccupation of these early workers in the 
field was to identify the objects (artifacts, etc.), as deductible from 
such names when found common in sewral languages, with things, 
etc., as believed to have existed in the primitive period,^ especially 
when and if such deductions were also supported by the archaeologi- 
cal findings of the times. These studies did not evince a clear 
indication of the possibility of the evolution of the meaning of these 
terms in themselves. There was, in other words, hardly any concep- 
tion of historical semantics. This deficiency in the methodology 
followed by early writers is clearly reflected in the comparative 
neglect of verbal roots which should have engaged their attention 
when attempting to determine, for instance, the occupational 
activities that were characteristic of society at various periods of its 
evolution. Further, the consciousness that semantic changes of 
words, both verbs and nouns, Mght have some correlation with the 
particular stage of social and cultural evolution of the speakers was 
slow to enter the minds of these founders of the new science, 
probably because the study of cultural anthropology had not yet 
progressed very far and sociological method was but in its infancy. 
That even Schrader’s otherwise excellent treatise sijifTers consider- 
ably from this deficiency can be seen from the fact that the propor- 
tion of verbal roots to nouns as listed in his Index is about one to ten, 
while in the modern standard Indogermanisches Etymologisches 
Worterbuch by Pokorny the meanings are generally accorded to 
radical stems which form the m;yority of head-words and nominal 
concepts are only derived wherever possible therefrom. The latter 
methc^, accordingly, would pay greater attention to acfiojis rather 
than things, and this dynamic perspective can more easily approxi- 
mate itself to the systematic study of social evolution as developed 
in more recent times. Such a method has been called the socio- 
semandc approach by the present writer.^ 
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In a previous study® dealing with the semantic prehistory of a 
Sanskrit root, viz., bhr, it has been shown how this new approach 
could become a useful tool in the ‘social* analysis of the Rgvedic data. 
That the hymns of the Rgveda reflect not only the conditions and 
events contemporaneous with their composition but also much tliat 
had occurred in Aryan antiquity long prior to that period is clear 
from many evident ‘sundvals’ found in the text as has been suffi- 
ciently demon.strated by several students of the subject. Memories of 
primitive times lie embedded in the mythological allusions, legends 
and other references that are recorded in these hymns. It has been 
shown by the present writer that a socio-semantic analysis of such 
data could, if pursued diligently, throw considerable light even on 
the darkness that surrounds the period of Indo-European unity. In 
the present paper an attempt is made to study the prehistory of 
another Vedic root on the same socio-semantic lines, revealing an 
archaic aspect of the history of the AiTan priesthood — a subject so 
crucially important in understanding the evolution of Rgvcdic 
religion and culture. 

Several opinions have been expressed by previous ^vriters on the 
form and sense ol the root kfp- (kalpale) which has an interesting 
semantic history within Sanskrit beginning with the Rgveda itself. 
Mayrhofer after an examination of these views, slates: The active 
basic sense is presumabjy “divide, distribute (assign)'" so that a.sso- 
ciation with (an Indo-European) root *{s)kclph ‘cul'( Lai. scalparc, 
‘tear', Gothic halhs ‘divided') appears feasible'.’ According to 
Grassmann this root (>Skr. kalp-) occurs 18 times in the Rgveda in 
verbal forms and once in the nominal stem kalpa. He classifies its 
meaning according to these contexts into seven senses: (1) be 
adapted to, conform to; (Causative:) ; (2) bring into order; distribute, 
divide, allot; (3) provide anything (acc.) with something; (4) fit out, 
prepare, set aright ( acc.); (5) perform, execute; (6) form, create, 
produce; (7) consecrate; (with vh) remould (acc.). He remarks that 
this verbal i oot is plausibly developed from kr and that except for 
a single occurrence outside (1.170.2) its incidence is restricted lo the 
tenth Book. It is significant that fo'- Grassmann its primitive sen.se is 
‘to work’ (Ar), a sense which he ascribes also to the noun kalpa 
(IX.9.7 only) , namely, ‘regulated (ordained ) work*. A close scrutiny 
of the contexts referred to by Grassmann, however, shows unmistak- 
ably that the ascribed sen.ses are onlyvaguely applicable in most cases 
and in some tilaringly inappropriate. For instance, sense (3) as given 
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by him is nowhere applicable and many others are at best only 
tentative. The results obtained by a closer study of all these references 
in the light of later interpretations and comments^ may be summa- 
rised as follows: (1) be transformed; X. 130.5, 6; (causative); 

(2) assign, allot, X. 2.4 ( cf. with vh, to divide, apportion, X. 90.1 1); 

(3) form, shape, mould, fashion, X. 11 4.5, 184.1, 15.14, 190.3,90.14, 
157.2; (arrange); X. 18.5, (metaphorically): X.2.3 ( cf. 4), 114.6; 

(4) perform, ordain, X.52.4 (sacrifice?) VIII.58.1 ( valakh. 1027, 
1.1 70.2; (metaphorically: indulge pleasures, X. 1 0. 1 2, 86.2. It is signifi- 
cant that in the Atharvavcda, the verb kaip has more than double 
this incidence and particularly in its active form (kalpate), means 
principally ‘distribute, arrange, form, shape, fit. be transformed, 
order* etc. The fact that in the Rgveda the verb occurs only in the late 
Tenth Book, if we except the single instance 1. 1 70.2 which too occurs 
in a portion of the text definitely later than the Family Books, as well 
as its undoubted popularity in the Atharvavcda, shows clearly that 
the word is essentially an ‘Alharvanic*® term, or, in other words, a 
term that survived in the culture of the eastern Aiyan tribes. In 
several of the Alharvavedic contexts the verb is used in the sense of 
‘arranging the sacrifice’ (e.g. AV, IV.23.2, XVIII.4.13, XX.128.1; cf. 
RV, X. 52.4 etc), and in one particular context of the Athafvaveda, 
viz., IX.4.14, in connection with the Bull Sacrifice, it is said ‘to Surya 
tliey assigned the skin, when they distributed {akalpayan) the Bull*. 
One can see the same origin al^sense of distributing the parts of the 
sacrificial victim in the famous ‘Purusa-Siikta’ of the Rgveda (X.90. 11): 
‘When they divided the Purusa, into how many parts did they 
distribute {vi-akalpayan) him*. This sense of distribute has survived 
into the laterVedic period aswe see from the 5at Br. (1.8.1, \0):yajhe 
ava kalpaya, ‘divide (me) into parts at the sacrifice*. Thus it is not 
surprising if the meaning of ‘sacrifice’, and then, as generalised the 
meaning of ‘rite’, comes to be attached to this root. Mayrhofer 
correctly points out that the basic active sense of the root is ‘to divide, 
to assign’, and this assigningappeav^ from various Vedic contexts, as 
shown above, to pertain to the allotment to the several deities invoked 
at the sacrifice of the various parts of the immolated sacrificial 
animal. That such an idiom persisted even in the later Vedic litera- 
ture is seen from the occurrence of the term pasu-kalpa ‘animal- 
sacrifice’ in Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra (l.ll). Thus it becomes clear 
that the root kjp had originally the sense of divide and at a very early 
period came to be specifically used for the distribuiingor apportion- 
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ingof the parts of the sacrificial victim. The evidence from other I.E. 
languages definitely supports such a deduction. 

Pokorny gives two radical elements *{s)kcfp~ and *{s)ker-p- for 
Indo-European, either of which could develop phonetically into 
kar/Ip- (weak stem kr/lp-) in Sanskrit. As the following consider- 
ations will show, these two reconstructed forms appear to be r/l 
alternants of one and the same primitive radical stem *(s)kel/r-p- 
where is admittedly an extension and the original element would 
then be *kel or *ier. Such r/l alternation is not altogether 
unknown in the primitive I.E. language and several examples can be 
cited in support from Pokorny’s Worterbuch. For instance, *mel (I) , 
crush, grind ( p. 71 (i) , and *mcr (5) , destroy by rubbing, crush, giving 
Skr. mrnati, crush (p. 735) ; pci (I) , shed, melt, fill ( p. 798) and *pcr 
(I), emit, gush forth (cf. (s)pcr-ina) (p. 809); */e/, possess (Skr., rati, 
wealth, Gk. latron, reward) (p. 665) and *rci: rei, possess (l^t. res, 
material possessiori ) (p. 860) ; *Ia, obscure, be concealed (Skr. ra-tri, 
night, lat latcd, obscure, sec Pok. p, 853) (p. 65 1 ) and *re, dark (Skr. 
rama, dark black; rami, night; Mid. H. Germ, ram, dirt) (p. 853) ; *sel, 
creep, (p. 900) ; and *scr, stream, flow (p. 909) , *scr-p, creep (p. 9 1 2) ; 
"^wel, twist (p. 1140) and *wcr, twist (p. 1152), *plcu, flow, run (p. 
835) and *prcu, spring, hop (p. 845). 'fhus there can be no serious 
objection to the phoneiical identification of */:c7and '^kcr, and it is 
found on examination of the meanings attiibuted to these by 
Pokorny that *kcf^^ and */:er-** are only variants of an earlier *kcl-/ 
r whose original .significance was ‘to rut’. 

The correspondences that help to reconstruct *kel-, cut, as cited 
by Pokorny, are : Skr. ka*-a, part; Gk. skuallo, hack, scrape, engrave, 
cf. Thracian skalme, sword; Arm. cclukcm cut open, cut up; (ioth. 
skiija, butcher; O. Icel. skiJja, sep.-Tate. Noteworthy is tlie sense of 
‘cut up’ that is seen to develop in Armenian, (itnhic and Icelandic, 
and the specialization of meaning into cutting up the body (of a 
slaughteredanimal) in Gothic ‘butcher’, Gk. (parallel) skulk) (skolio) 
‘to skin’ etc. The killing, skinning and cutting up (into portions ) oi' 
the body of the animal arc all actions that arc closely associated, 
which in the primitive cultural pc* -d as reflccicd in I.E. reconstruc- 
tions must have been naturally indicated by tlie same or similar 
phonetic elements.'* The study of the alternating supports 

such a conclusion. Under *(s)kcr- (4) Pokorny places such exten- 
sions as *( 5 ) ter-/ , *{s)krct, *{s)kcr-p *{s)krc-p etc. of which the 
deductible o. x sense is ‘cutting’ or some associated action like 
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‘separating* (the skin from the body of an animal) . The unextended 
root is found in Skr. apa'Skara, excrement (=what is separated), 
krnau\ kmoti, injures, kills (lexical), carman, Avest. careman, skin, 
hide; Gk. keiro, cut off, korukos, leather bag; Attic Inscr. Grk. 
haimakouriai, bloody sacrifice, koureion, sacriGcial animaP’ (cf. 
Hitt, /rurs-, cut up; Toch. karst, cut up); Liih. skiriu ^separate; Arm. 
korem, I scratch, scrape; Lai. carium, leather, caro, carnis, flesh, 
umbrian; kartu = distribute, O. Irish. scar(a)im, I divide; OHG, 
sceran, to cut off; O. Saxon sker-sahs, shearing knife. The dental 
extension * (s) ker-t, * (s) kre-t- as found in Skr. kmtati (late) , kartati, 
cut, kritih, skin (cf. Gk. derma); karttr, destroyer, kariari, scissors; 
krtfh dagger; Hilt, kartai, cut off, Avest. kSyentaiti cut; kaiita, 
surgical knife, dagger*''’, l^l. srortu/n, skin; Arm. Aertem, skin off, etc. 
The labial extension *{s)ker-p-, *(s)krc‘P‘ which gives the Skt. 
parallel form karp-{krp-) imply similar semantic developments: Skr. 
krpana, sword, krpani dagger, karpara, potsherd, fragment ( cf. 
OHG. sorb/ etc.); Alb. karpe, stone; Lai. carpo, pluck; Lith. kerpu, 
cutwitli scissors; Lettish, rerpu, shear; Ykcrpcl, to cut (grass); Ykerpis- 
(plough)share clc. Of other extended forms,* (5) /:er-5- is important 
for the purpose of this e.ssay. as it gives haima-kounai, bloody 
sacrifice, koureion, sacrificial victim. Another extension '*^s)krcup^^ 
is significant for the lat. derivative scrupus, pointed stone. Thus it 
is clear that the primitive root *Acr// signified the act of cutting up, 
including the prelim inaricjj^f killing and skinning. It is therefore 
legitimate to suggest that Skr. kalp- could have had originally the 
same senses, and that Skr. kalpana^"^ for which Monier-Williams has 
given the meaning of ‘religious ceremony’ is not to be separated 
from its sense of ‘cutting, clipping, working with edge-tools’, that he 
cites from BrhalSamhita of Varahamihira.In the light of what has 
been said above, the ‘religious ceremony’ referred to appears to hint 
at some animal sacrifice. A similar interpretation is possible for 
kalpaka at Tait. Bn, II. 7. 18.4 to which Monier-Williams gives the 
meaning ‘a rite, ceremony’, and adds ‘of doubtful meaning’.*® The 
term also means ‘barber’ , as given by himself and he compares with 
it kalpani, scissors; Ulh. kerpikas . The idea of ‘barber’ is no doubt 
related historically to l^t. scalpd, scratch, scrape ( with a sharp 
implement ) >sulp6, sculpture ( cf. OHG. scelpia, hide skin, Anglo- 
Sax. scielf, stone-point; O. Pruss. kalpus, pin-stick etc.) 

The suggested shift of meaning as inferable from the evidence 
given above (cutting up >divide, allot (to the gods) >sacriGce) can be 
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supported by several analogies occurring in I.E. languages. The 
Vedic root vyadh- (vidh-), to worship, offer reverentially, dedicate, 
has its I.E. origin in ^weidh-, width which, according to Pokorny," is 
derived from * wi-dhe, place separately (=Skr. vi-dha ) , which shift of 
meaning can only be understood as ‘separating the parts of the 
animal and placing' (as offerings to the gods) . Similar and even more 
convincing is the history of I.E. *weik-, separate >Skr. wc-, vinakti, cf. 
Avest. ava-vaek, separate, from which is also derived, as Pokomy** 
shows, Lai. victima, sacrificial victim; Gothic weihs, holy. Old Icel. ve, 
temple. The same idea of separation is implied in the Rgvedic vi-sas^ 
tr (1.162.19) where the reference is clearly to the immolator of the 
Horse for sacrifice. We may compare this semantic development with 
the occurrence together in X.85.35 of visasana and vi-kartana, the 
latter as clearly shown above meaning ‘cutting up ( the sacrificial 
victim) into separate parts’. Within Skr. we have the interesting 
example of sam, destroy, kill,*^ probably I.E. kem/ kam?^ Gk, kama, 
arrow shaft of spear etc., g/ving Skr. iamitar {RVX 162.9; II. 3.10) 
dresser, dissector.*"* The idea of ‘cutting’ is conveyed also by 1. E. 
*ghcl, as deduced by Pokorny, whence derives not only Skr. hala, 
plough (-share?, originally) but Grk. gallos, ‘priest of Cybele, immo- 
lator’*"’, Hittite, iskalla, mangle; O. Cymr. gyium, knife; Gothic gilpa, 
sickle. In the light of the above facts, it would be reasonable to 
suggest that the Rgvedic word kartar which even Gra.ssmann was 
compelled to render ‘priests’ in spite of his adherence to kr, to do, 
as its etymological origin [although he qualified it with ‘service- 
performin^ {\)] is undoubtedly from kar (< I.E. *ker), cut, whose 
extension*® gives the parallel form kar-htar"^ also meaning 
‘immolator’, tlic sense which as shown above could easily have 
developed into ‘animal-sacrificing priest’, In fact, this meaning fits 
in not only with /?V( Vl.19.1, VII.62.1) as cited byGrassmann for his 
sense of ‘priest’ (3), but also for III.31.2 where karia is the ‘immola- 
lor’ and rndhan is the ‘promoter ( of the sacrifice)’. 

The above conclusion, namely, that the Sanskrit stem kar/fp- 
originally meant ‘immolator, divider of the parts of the victim and 
hence came to mean ‘animal-sacrificing priest’ is greatly strength- 
ened by the existence of the word karapan in the Avesia denoting a 
daevic, that is, hostile or anti-Zarathushtrian priest. Bartholomae*® 
based this meaning on the etymological connection which he saw 
between the Avr stan term and Vedic kalpa, rite as also proposed by 
Hillebrandt,” Haug“ and others.** Commenting on Yasna 29.1 
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Haug observed: *By the word karapand we must understand spe- 
cially the sacrificial priests, die peifoimers of sacrifices. As to its 
grammatical formation, this word is derived from a root karap- 
which corresponds exactly with the Sanskrit root kalp, to arrange or 
to perform (a ceremony), whence the word kalpa the ritual or the 
doctrine of the ceremonies* (cf. kalpa-sutias). From the arguments 
adduced above, it can be seen that these authorities, who saw the 
sense of 'sacrificial priest* in karapan, could not go beyond it to the 
historical evolution of the term from the idea of primitive immola- 
tion and dissection. Haug along with others who commented on the 
root kalp only saw the secondary sense of 'arrange, perform’ in it. 
Geiger clearly was puzzled by the term: 'Besides the Kavis and Usij, 
the Karapans [fn. I; the etymology of this word is obscure. Tradition 
makes it mean ‘deaf] are mentioned as hostile priests’, and added, 
as we can now see, rather hastily: ‘This name, being indeed obscure, 
admits of no connection with old Indian conditions’.^^ True, the 
religion of Zarathustra had no place for the karapan as given to the 
animal-sacrificing priest in the Vedic culture. But, as Gershevitch** 
has observed, in a number of Gathic passages {Yasna, 32.10.12, 
14,44.20; 46.4; 51,14) 'Zarathustra undoubtedly disapproved of 
animal sacrifices*. In fact the general moral tone of the Gathas 
precludes any other attitude to the killing of animals.^"* Even the 
'deity* Yima is attacked in thc^^vesta for having slaughtered cattle as 
the first sacrificer to the primitive gods. The student of the Veda 
cannot miss the significance of this in that Yima’s cultural counter- 
part in the Rgveda, Manu, is celebrated tlicre as the first sacrificer 
(e.g. RV, I. 76,5). In a cattle-rearing agricultural society like the one 
reflected in the Avesta, the slaughter of the ox for any purpose would 
undoubtedly come to be condemned. Yasna (32.12) definitely 
condemns the Grahma and Aarapa for the ‘killing of the Ox’, which 
is referred to as ‘destruction of life’ in 46.11. In 44.20 it is said: 'In 
alliance with them (Daevas) the Usijs and the karapans ruin the 
cattle, and by which the Kavis grew up in power*. This is Geiger’s 
rendering of the stanza and he adds: ‘Here they side apparently with 
a less civilized half-nomadic people, who do not take proper care of 
their herds and flocks.’** As can be inferred from the facts presented 
above, the last phrase is a totally inadequate picture of th^ situation: 
the Karapans etc. were actually ‘killers’ or ‘destroyers’ of the cattle 
that they carried away in raids*^ and ofl'ered as sacrificial victims to 
their daevas or gods. In view of the undeniable references to the 
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animal-immolating priestly nature of the Karapans as inferrable 
from the above evidences and the similar well-established cultural 
sense of I.E. *kel/rp and Sanskrit kalp-, it appears futile to seek for 
any other etymology for Avestan karapan as some recent writers have 
done. Gershevitch,*^ following Hare and others, has attempted to 
relate the root of karapan to karb, to mumble, and Zaehner*® and 
Henning** have argued for the same. Others such as Abayev^ differ 
from this interpretation, but do not propose anything better. The 
above discussion, it is presumed, leaves no doubt as U) the cultural 
and etymological affinity of karapan with Vedic *kalpa(-ka),^^ the 
conclusion which forces itself on any student examining the data 
presented above. 

What emerges from these considerations is that, as Otto Schrader 
inferred decades ago,^* there was a form of ‘divine Worship’ among 
the I.E. tribes even in prehistoric times ‘in which real, if exceedingly 
primitive, sacrificial rites were employed*, and dial the prevalence 
among them of animal sacrifice is ‘significantly witnessed by the 
existence in their primitiw vocabulary of exact designations of the 
outer and inner parts of the animal carcass’.^* Q)nsidering the fact 
that these Indo-European tribes consisted mainly of neolithic hunt- 
ing communities,'*'* it is only a further step in the same line of 
reasoning to conceive of this primitive sacrifice as arising in connec- 
tion with the killing and cutting up of the game pursued in the 
hunting expeditions. It may be mentioned incidentally that such 
neolithic occupational activity is clearly reflected in several semantic 
.survivals from I.E. *( 5 ) A'"''- and * ( 5 ) Ac7 signifying stone, especially 
pointed stone — no doubt a relic of the period when flint 
implements were used for the skinning and cutting up of the hunted 
animal. Significant examples of such an ‘insirumeniar sense are 
preserved in Albanian karpe, stone, Skr. karpara, fragment (esp. 
potsherd) , Mid. High Germ, scrovc, a pointed cutting stone (Pokomy. 
p. 944); l^t. scrupus, sharp-pointed stone (p. 947); Lat. silex, -ids 
(from older scelic-), flint-stone. Mid. Irish, sce{i)Iec, stone, Ciothic, 
hallus, stone, O.Ch. Slav, skala, Anglo-Saxon, scielf stone-point, etc. 
etc. Schrader points to a set of LE. woi ds such as Gk. hagos, worship, 
(cp. Skr. yajus, sacrifice), Avestan, yaz, to worship, Lat. viedma, 
sacrificial victim, Gothic weihs, holy, weihan, to sacrifice etc. which 
in his view express the idea of ‘the holy’ . With regard to the important 
root yaj, it is noteworthy that its I.E. form given by Pokomy (p. 
501) in the sense of ‘to venerate religiously’ is considered by him to 
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be connected with I.E *yagh (p. 502), meaning ‘hunt after’, ‘long 
for’, whence he also derives OHG jagon, to hunt. If such a 
connection is justiGed, as hunting (i.e. killing) and sacriGcing as 
proposed above becomes more than probable even for the period 
of I.E. unity. Then Rgvedic yahu, yahva as cited by Pokomy from 
Grassmann (WB, 1001) in the sense of ‘rushing rapidly behind’, 
prayaksati, press forward, yaksin * zealorn (Grassmann; pursuing, 
rushing) , yak.^a, nimble, can all be historically related with yaksam,^^ 
‘holy, awesome’, which, as it has been shown elsewhere"*® is a term of 
great religious signiGcancc in ancient Indian literature. The antiq- 
uity of the institution of animal sacrifice as an essential feature of I.E. 
religion must therefore be recognized, and the later history of the 
various linguistic groups amply confirms this idea. It existed in a very 
primitive form among the early Greeks,'*^ and the Scandinavian- 
Russians offering the sacrifices before an upright block of wood 
undoubtedly suggests a survival from the animal-sacrifice. Further, in 
the Slavonic languages the most frequent expressions for idols or 
idol-temples go back almost entirely to fundamental meanings such 
as ‘slump’ or ‘post’. As Oldenbcrg argued,"*® it is not impossible that 
expressions for ‘magician’ and ‘to charm’, viz., kofdunii, kgldovat i 
are connected with Russian koloda , ‘tree stump’, and it may be 
added that the term appe^ars to be a derivative of an I.E. *kol 
undoubtedly an allernantof*^*/<*(5)Ae/to which we traced Skr. kal. 
I’he same function is to be attributed to the Indian yupa"^^ to which 
the sacrificial animal was bound, but which, as the same authority 
pointed out, was also made an object of worship, seeing that it was 
addressed as ‘lord of the wtwid’ (vanas pad), smeared with oil and 
bound with plaited bands of grass. The synonym of yupa in tfic 
Rgveda, namely svaru,^ sacrificial post, significantly corresponds to 
Anglo-Saxon swer. slake.*” In conclusion, we may observe that the 
animal sacrifice in Iran shows a very primitive character. It consisted 
of the victim’s flesh laid on a carpet of tender grass {barsman) to 
which the deity was invited to come down. Its closeness to the Vedic 
custom can be seen in the similarity of the corresponding word 
barhis used for the sacrificial litter of grass. As Moultan shows, this 
‘has been modified in the ritual of the Avesta to suit a Magian cult 
instrument.®* That in the Magian ritual may survive a pre- 
Zarathushtrian cultural trait, probably going back to a more distant 
period of Indo-lranian antiquity, cannot be dismissed off-hand. 
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The Etymology and Significance of 
Rgvedic ^KhMr 


Of the obscure ‘culture’ words of the Rgveda the term khadi is one 
that has received comparatively little attention from commentators 
and translators. Sayana gives only ad hoc interpretations according 
to what he conceives as the general sense of the stan/a in which the 
occurrence is found, but makes no attempt to get at any primary or 
basic sense. In most contexts he sees the sense of ornament 
(abharana, alahkara) e.g. 1. 1 66.9; VII.56. 1 3; V.87. 1 , or more specifi- 
cally 6race/ef(Aa/a/:a)e.g.V.53.4;54.11;II.34.2;V.58.2.Itis the latter 
sense that has been accepted by the majority of Western interpreters. 
The extent to which Sayana is pu/zled by this term may be seen from 
the fact that he gives as possibilities such diverse alternatives as 
‘ornament’ and ‘food’ (eatables) , even for the same context, e.g. in 
/?K 1.166.9 {khadyani, bhaksyani , . . yadva abharanavisesah ), while 
in /?V( 1.87.6) he gives the only sense of ‘(sacrificial) food*. The only 
importance of the sense of food ( khadya, bhaksya ) lies in the fact that 
Sayana obviously takes die root as khad, ‘to eat*. He attributes the 
similar sense of ‘biting’ or ‘devouring’ (bhak^kah) for khadin in 
VI. 16.40 and at II. 30.2 {.<atrunarn khadakah), as well as in X.38.1 
{parasparakhadakesu yoddhrsu)^ where ‘devourer’ is metaphori- 
cally applied to mean ‘annihilator’ or ‘destroyer*. What etymology 
Sayana envisaged for the sense of ‘ornament* or ‘bracelet’ is not clear, 
but from his alternative comment of khadin at II. 34.2 yadva khadah 
(sic ! ) katakarn it may be surmised that he probably saw the radical 
sen.se of ‘be hard’ (‘be metallic’/ in accordance with the .sense given 
for ‘JfcAaef at Dhatupatha, III. 13. It is necessary to point out that in 
atleastonecontextSayanaseesadifferentsense, thatof ‘weapon’. On 

*Proccedings of the Twenty-sixth International Congress of Orientalists, New 
Delhi, January J 964. 
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subhra-khadayah used as qualifying the Maruts at VIII.20.4 Sayana 
has the comment 'possessed of shining weapons, (sobhanayudhah ) . 
In another similar instance where the khadi is mentioned as being 
carried in the hand by the Maruts, Sayana has the peculiar gloss 
khadih hastatranakah, which shows that he regarded the khadi as a 
protection for the hand, probably a knuckle-duster. As will be seen 
below, it is only in Max-Muller’s translation , partly followed by that of 
Griffith, that this meaning has been accepted for the term. 

In view of this difference in the treatment of the word khadi by 
translators and commentators it will be use ful to examine first of all 
the etymological possibilities that have been suggested. Reference 
has already been made above to the possibility of deriving it from 
a root khM. A root khad is, of coui*se, found in the Dhatupatha 
(III. 13) , but it is significant that of the iwo meanings given there and 
listed by the Petersburg Lexicon (PW), viz. to be solid, hard and to 
strike or kill, later writers seem to have regarded only the former 
sense as relevant to the etymology of khMi. Grassmann in his 
Worterbuch zum Rig-veda cites only ‘to be hard’ from the PW and 
hesitantly derives the meaning of khadi from that sense. Mayrhofer 
in his new Etymological Dictionary (s. khadati) takes into consider- 
ation only the sense of ‘be solid or hard’ but judiciously add* that it 
is uncertain, as the only citable instance (khadai) is itself problem- 
atical. He raises the question whether, in view of the fact that it is only 
in the Dhatupatha this sen.se is^iven, it may not be a ‘learned* form 
beside khaddatn kathinah (cf. s. khadurah). However it is. signiHcant 
that Mayrhofer is not inclined to accept the usual derivation of khadi 
from the root khad, ‘to he hard’, but refers to a suggestion of Kuiper 
for a possible proto-Munda origin of that noun. Although Kuiper has 
adduced' some evidence for a Munda prototype of an Indo-Aryan 
series implying circular ornaments, the phonetic form of Rgvedic 
A/iadiwould have made one he.sitate in connecting it with that series. 
If it were a ‘Sanskri tization’ of such a foreign word one would expect 
either a form *A/iic/if-from the possible base *khaddu-as seen in the 
cited forms (see Mayrh. s. khaduh, especially Bengali kharu) or a 
form "^khada- from a possible *khadda (see kataka=PTk. kadaya, 
kankana cited by Kuiper, and possibly also khadga). It is clear that 
such a derivation would not explain the presence of the suffix -i in 
khadL Moreover, the complete absence of the word khadi after the 
/^edjcperiod — in fact, even there it is found only in the early parts, 
with but a single occurrence in the late tenth mandala — ^makes the 
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connection of khadi with a series of words of later currency very 
suspicious. 

In more recent years Mayrhofer has drawn attention to what he 
calls the *Hurrianized' parallel of Vedic khadi found in documents 
discovered in Asia Minor.* It occurs as kati- in the word kati-in-na 
found in the El-Amarna letters and in kati-in-ni of the Nuzi docu- 
ments, while in the Alalakh text it is found as gath in the form gad- 
in-ni. Discussing this fresh evidence Mayrhofer is constrained to 
admit: There is some hope that k//gad-nnu which is attested in 
several places could be proved to be a Hurrianized parallel of Vedic 
khadi, arm-omament; that would definitely exclude the Munda 
etymology that has been given to the Vedic word.”* He thinks that the 
word should rather be etymologized as Aryan ( ibid., fn. 26) . But what 
is more significant is that he not only takes this evidence as proof for 
the attribution of the meaning of ‘ornamenf to the term khadi hut 
also attempts to derive this meaning from the root khad, ‘to bite’ * He 
sees the relevance ofthis idea of b/r/nj^ when applied to a bracelet, 
cither in the nature of an armlet to ‘bile into’ the arm on which it is 
worn,orin the ornamental motif ofaserpenibiiingits own tail as met 
with in some types of bracelets. 

In this connection it is necessary to point out that 'khad, ‘bite* is 
at least of Indo-Iranian provenance ( Mayrhofer s.v. ) if not of Indo- 
European origin, and it is quite possible that khad in the sense of 
‘strike, kill’, as given by the Dhatupalha (111.13) may itself be a 
variant, along with khid, ‘tear’, considered as an ablaut form of 
khad. The only problem that arises in deriving khadi fTom the root 
khad, ‘ to bite* , is the semai ) tic evolution of the sense of ‘bite’ into that 
of ‘destroy, annihilate*. But evidence is not wanting in the Rgveda 
itself to prove that khad (‘bite’) bad developed even there in the 
sense of devouring, >dcstroying, >annihilating ( in battle ) . The only 
verbal fonns in the Rgveda made from the r(K)t khad, viz., khadatha, 
khadati and acakhada, can all be explained on that basis. In 1.64.7 
the statement mrga iva hastinah khadatha vana is applied to the 
Maruts, where Sayana has no hesitation in commenting : vana vanimi 
vrk^atani khadatha bhaksayata prabhahkte'ti yavat; Geldner’s 
‘fresset...ab’*, Griffith’s, ‘eat., up’®, Max-Miiller’s ‘chew up’ (note: 
crush or chew and eat)*, Grassmann’s ‘vemichtet’® are all based on 
some aspect of the semantic development from biYe (consume), to 
annihilate. Mayrhofer (s. khadati), following Neisser, has attempted 
to isolate this from the general meaning of eat etc. attributed 
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by him to khadati (q.v.) and gives a sense of *bIowdown*, 'pulldown*, 
‘press down’ (tree) referring to the phonetical connection of khad 
and khid. The origin of the interpretation is perhaps to be traced to 
Sayana’s secondary sense of prabhahkte which, it is obvious, was 
only added by Sayana to tally with his own interpretation of the 
obscure words arunisu tavisirayugdhvam. The important fact, how- 
ever, is that Sayana gives as the primitive sense ‘b/iaAs’ as he does 
for khadati in 1. 1 58.4, with which we may compare also his ajaghana 
for acakhada in Vl.61.1. Further, the term vikhade (loc. sg. of 
vikhada m.) which Grassmann^ himself derived from khad (bite off, 
consume, annihilate), is clearly used in RV (X.38.4) in the sense of 
'in the battle of annihilation*, Sayana’s gloss being vikhade viscsena 
bhak^ke, abhike sahgranic. Geldncr’s ‘bci dem Sichverbeisse*'® 
which is equated in a foot-note to ‘embittered fight* and Griffith’s 
‘in the deadly strife’** may be compared although they arc not 
altogether illuminating. It is highly significant that in Avestan 
(Vend/dad 2.31.32) we find the exact parallel vi-Ac/iad which means, 
according to Bartholomae, ‘to crush one another’ (obviously in 
fighting ) . *^ This development of meaning is further attested in vrtra- 
A/iada,annihilatorofVrtra(/?V;ni.45.2;51.9;cf.X.65.1()ofBrhaspati) 
as well as in amira-khada (X.152.21), both applied t(F Indra. 
Geldncr*® translates these by ‘vrrra-devourer, -destroyer’ and ‘foc- 
exterminator, -annihilator’ respectively. Reference may also be 
made here to the compound khado-am^ (qualifying nadyah) 
found in V.45.2 for which the sense of ‘with (bank-) devouring waves’ 
(Griffith, cf. Geldner) has been recognized by Indian tradition 
{Naighantuka, 1.13; Sayana bhaksita-kulodak^). The meaning of 
ava-khada in RV, (1.41.4) has puzzled translators but it is sufficient 
to observe that Grassmann ( WB) gives it the sense of ‘consumer, 
destroyer’. 

Since, therefore, the word khadi appears to be of at least Aryan 
provenance, the question naturally arises whether an Indo-Euro- 
pean origin is possible for the word. Pokorny*^ has suggested that the 
Sanskrit root khadmaybe derived from l.E. A/idwhcre A/i-canbe 
explained as expressive aspiration. This expressive aspiration is a 
phenomenon met with in other instances too. For instance, I.E.*ke/efvo 
(bald)*^ gives khah in Indo-Aryan as in Skr.khalati, Pali khalita (= 
bald-headed) , khalvafa^ (parallel Armenian kalam etc.) . Mayrhofer 
attributes this aspiration to 'emotional articulation’ (see Ety. Diet,, s. 
khalafab) • Such variation between aspirate and non-aspirate is found 
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in Avcstan also, e.g. Aaij-, ‘to dig’, beside kha, ‘well’,*® where Sanskrit 
preserves the aspiration right through {khanati, kha, kham., akhu, 
akharah)?"^ Perhaps the only exception is Skr. akara, ‘pit’, which 
most probably is the non-aspirate form of akhara}^ Now, Pokorny 
connects *knd with I.E. ken-Zkend- (559-60, 634) and therefore, one 
feels justified in finding a historical relationship between Skr. khan- 
and khad-, clearly demonstrated by the existence of Buddhist 
Sanskrit khada ‘pit* or ‘hole* (Mayrhofer, s.v.). I.E. ken- may 
alternate with kne/kno and hence, as Pokorny has seen, Greek 
knodon (knevd-on) is etymologically related to kh'M}^ The pres- 
ence of the root-extension -d-in both may be regarded as added proof 
of the radical identity. According to Pokorny the Greek word meant 
(in the plural) ‘the teeth or hooks marking oH the handle of a sword 
from its blade’ (p. 560) . In the singular, knodon by itself is used for 
a ‘sword’ and knodax is ‘axle-pin’ — senses which Pokorny believes 
developed from ai t original idea of ‘tooth’. He luriher points out that 
knodalon used from the lime of Homer for ‘wild beast’ is derived 
from the radical sense of ‘biting*. In the Greek -English Lexicon by 
Liddell and Scott the meaning given for the plural is ‘the two 
projecting teeth on the blade ofa hunting spear’. Iican thus be seen 
that there is no great semantic distance between Sanskrit khadi 
‘biter* and Greek knodon, for the latter must have originally meant 
‘tooth’ although the attested instances show different applications. It 
is obvious that this parallelism is not accidental but must indicate 
a genuine historical connection reflecting some sort of ‘biting’ 
primitive implement belonging to the hunting culture of the neolithic 
‘Indo-European ’commiiniiics. Thus the Rgvcdic khadi along with 
its early Greek parallels would indicate a cultural ‘survival’ — some 
weapon of attack evolved out of a primitive, probably flint or may be 
bronze, implement. In view of su'^h considerations it would appear 
quite legitimate when Sayana in a number of contexts (e.g. RV, 
II.34.2; VI.16.40; X.38.1 etc.) offers the radical meaning of ‘biting’ 
(khadaka) or ‘devouring’ {bhaksaka) with ih(‘ figurative sense of 
‘annihilating’ for the form khadin. 

Now, it is of great significance to obseive that in all the contexts 
where the form Ahadioccursitisthc Maruts who are connected with 
it. Thus they are expressly stated to ‘have the khadi in hand’ 
{khadihasta, V.58.2; cf. L. 168.3) or to be ‘possessed of the khadi 
{khadinah, 11.34. 2; X.38. l)or to ‘carry* the khadion their shoulders’ 
{aihscsu, i. 166.9; VII.56.13) or to ‘have khadi on their feet’ (patsu. 
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V. 54.11; cf. 1.166.9 and Sayana’s commenr 'padagresu*). Special 
reference must be made to the context at 1. 1 68.3 where it is clearly 
stated of the Maruts: *upon their shoulders rest, as it were, a lance, 
and in their hands are carried a khadi and a dagger (esam arhsesu 
rambhiniva rarabhe, hastesu khadis ca krtis ca sam dadhe; cf. 1. 1 66.9- 
10; V.53.4; V.54.11). The context makes it highly probable tliat the 
khadi vms a weapon, whatever else it might have been regarded as 
when it was not used in fighting, for the parallel mention of other 
weapons such as dagger, lance, sword etc., in this and other contexts 
makes this more than probable. This idea also receives confirmation 
from VI. 16.40 where Agni is referred to as ‘whom they (that kindle) 
carry in their hand, like a khadin (or) like an infant newly born* (a 
yam haste na khadinam, sisurhjatam na bibhraii). The poet clearly 
resorts to a double entendre in khadin, meaning both the khadi 
as a weapon carried in the hand (haste) and the all-consuming Agni 
carried in the arms like an infant, for grammatically the primary 
suffix -in may denote agency (beside possession) as in ad-in ‘eater’, 
just as much as suffix / ( in khad-i) which too may have the agent value 
asin karsP (m.) ‘drawing’ kridi, ‘sporting* khani ‘digging’. As for the 
grammatical form, it is significant that Geldner^' too following 
Grassmann (WB) has not seen any ‘possc'ssive* sense in khSdinam, 
but merely translates it as ‘ring’ (not ‘one having a ring’). 

It has to be admitted that in a few contexts the suggestion cannot 
be ignored that the AAadi was aHo regarded as a warrior’s ornament. 
The Maruts are said (V,53,4) ‘toshine self-luminous with ornaments, 
swords, breastplates, A/iadis and with chains’, and (V. 54.11) they 
are said to carry ‘lances on the shoulders, khadis on the feet (patsu ) , 
gold chains on their breasts, and jewels (subhah) on their chariots.’ 
In tliis connection special mention maybe made of /? V(I.85.3) where 
it is said that the Maruts ‘adorn themselves with glittering ornaments, 
the brilliant ones carry bright weapons on their bodies (tanusu 
subhrahy. By virtueof their brilliantequipment (cf. subhra-khadayah 
VIII.20.4) the Maruts are constantly described as full of splendour 
and dazzling in beauty (iuMa,) 1.65. 1;VII.56.9; .wb/ie, L.64.4, 88.2 
etc.; subham va to march in splendour 1.87.4; V.55.1-9; subham- 
yavam, V.61.13 etc; subham-yu, wishing for display, X.78.7; subhra, 
VII.56.8 etc). One thing is clear from these contexts: if the khadi is 
considered an ornament of beauty , so also are other weapon s such as 
swords and lances. Neither these nor the khadi cease to he weapons 
because they beautify the warrior’s body.** It is well-known that many 
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objecu of the primitive warrior’s armoury became ornaments or 
‘weapons of parade’ in course of social evolution. Wc have evidence, 
from the early Bron/e Period, of weapons like (he sword being 
decorated,** and obviously carried for beauty when not used in 
battle. And in our own limes we have glaring examples of swords, 
daggers and maces used as ceremonial objects with decorative 
function. The fact that the primitive use of ornaments implied both 
‘desire for (magical) protection and the desire for display* has been 
recognized by students of culture.*'* In view of the above, Mayrhofer’s 
notice of the occurrence of k/gali-nnu, mani-nnirand u-rukma-nnu, 
the Hurrianized forms of Vedic khadi, mani and rukina, in associ- 
ated contexts has special cultural relevance. Although mani in the 
Rgveda never occurs with reference to the Maruts or other warrior 
gods, the Athan'avcda (VIII.5.3) clearly states that th<‘ mani was 
carried into battle by the ksatriya?^ and this doubtlessly was with the 
magical purpose of protection. Phis explains also why, as noticed 
above, the chariots of the Maruts at e said ( V.54. 1 1 ) to be decorated 
with jewels or gems, and probably also why the Maruts arc* described 
as having rukmas on their breasts (rukma-vdk^s). This latter com- 
pound has given trouble to the translators who have wavered 
between ‘breast-plates’ and ‘gold chains’, ignoring the possibility of 
shining ‘breast-plates’ being themselves ornaments on the bodies of 
the Maruts. Nowit would be easy to understand the ‘socio-scmantic’ 
implication that lies behind the conflicting renderings of khadi as 
ringoi armlet and weapon. Aswill be indicated further on the same 
khadi could on the one hand be regarded as ornament and on the 
other as weapon. This will also explain why such different qualifica- 
tions of JtAadi are found in the iReveda as occurring in subhra-khadi 
and v/^-ifc/iadi (1.164.10), having shining khadis and strong khadis. 
An examination of the term vrsa in the Rgveda establishes the sense 
of ‘manly’ or ‘strong’, as Max-Miiller*^ took it in this same context. 
Hence, vr^-khMayah should mean cither ‘having strong khadis\or, 
if we may see a metathesis in the compound ‘manly, daring, on 
account of their khadis\ In either case the qualification by ‘vrsa’ 
seems to strengthen the idea that the primitive sense of khadi is 
weapon, which if made of bronze, as possible in that period of 
culture, would also suit the qualification ‘shining’. The conception 
of weapons as ‘strong’ is not alien to the mind of the Rgvedic poets. 
As Max-MiilkT argues,*’ the term lavi^ (from the root tu to be 
strong) in R\ (1.166.9) could onlymean ‘stfongweapon’, which are 
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there said to be piled up on the war<chariols of the Maruts. This use 
of tavi^ certainly supports the idea that the khadis were also held to 
be strong (vr^). 

The sense of weapon as the primitive concept signifled by khadis 
that is inferable from an analysis of its context as given above, receives 
ample justifications from Madhava’s Commentary on the Rgveda, up 
till now not taken into consideration by any scholar in regard to the 
problem. Itis (husofthegreatestimportancctoobserve that in almost 
all contexts treated by him the sense of weapon (ayudha) is brought 
out in the clearest terms. We may in particular refer to his comments 
in /iV(1.166.9; 168.3; V.53.4. 58.2; VI.16.40; cf.V. 87.1 etc.). What is 
even more significan t is that he gives the sense of weapon for the form 
khadin as well, as in 11.34. 2 and VI. 16.40. although Sayana takes the 
form to mean ‘the possessor of khadf. On /?V(1. 166.9) his comment 
is most illuminating : ‘on their shouldci's ( arhsesu) are laid weapons 
of the shape of cakras {cakrakaranyayudhani)\ This comment, as 
will be .seen below, is of the utmost imporlance in the final solution of 
the problem about khadL 

Now, it is highly significant that Max Muller, who had no access to 
Madhava's Commentary, had already suggested that the teriB khadi 
contains an allusion to .some kind of weapon. 0)mmcnting on the 
term vr^-khddi already referred to in the previous paragraph, he 
says; In several passages where khadi occurs, it seems to be an 
ornament rather than a weapon, yet if derived from khad (sic!), ‘to 
bite’, it may originally have signified some kind of weapon.*** Later on 
he adds : Though we do not know the exact shape and character of 
the khadi, we know that it was a weapon, most likely a ring, occasion- 
ally used for ornament, and carried along either on the feet or on the 
shoulders, but in actual battle held in the hand. The weapon which 
Visnu holds in one of his right hands, the so-called cakra, may be the 
modern representation of the ancient khadi?^ In an earlier contri- 
bution,*** I have attempted to establish the sense of Vedic cakra as a 
discoid weapon, that is a projectile weapon of circular (cakra) shape, 
with a sharpened edge, very much of the nature of a quoit or discus. 
Evidence will be found there demonstrating that such a lethal 
weapon of attack is alluded by not only the Rgveda but also in an 
Avestan text (Aog^madacca, 81), and therefore, might have had an 
Indo-Iranian provenance. Most probably its evolution, as shown 
there, is to be traced to the stone discus, for the existence of which 
in the Stone Age there is considerable archaeological evidence. Thus 
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it seems appropriate to examine the evidence regarding khadi in the 
light of that conclusion and see whether the two terms cakra and 
A/iadiimpIy identical weapons. The very fact that in mostcontexts the 
A/iac/i appears as some kind of ring used cither on the hand or on the 
feet makes it certain that it was circular. If so it was, in Vedic 
terminology, some kind of cakra or ‘circle*. And this is how, as we 
have seen above, Madhava understood the nature of this weapon. His 
comment cakrakaranyayudhani confirms the idea that it was both 
circular and a weapon. If so there could be no doubt as to its 
relationship to the quoit or discus signified by cakra. In my earlier 
paper referred to above it was pointed out that the cakra or the quoit 
with the sharp edge was flung at the enemy in battle by whirling. The 
projectile metal weapons would have appeared like shining discs in 
horizontal flight. A similai' picture of khadis when used in actual 
battle seems to be provided by the stan/a in RV, (X.38.1): 

asminna indra prtsuiau yasasvati simivati krandasi prava sataye/ 

yatra go^ta dhrsitesu khadisu visvak patanti didyavo nrsahyc// 

‘O Indra, in this glorious surge of battle, in this vehement tumuli, 
help us to victory. Where in the strife for kinc, with the khadt 
carrying (warriors) daring (to attack) the shining (missiles) flyaW 
around, in the over-powering of heroes.’ 

The predicate patanti \n the second hemistich meaning as it does 
‘fly’ and the adjectival didyavo (from dyv, to shine) signifying ‘shin- 
ing (missiles)’ clearly point to the fact that their subject is khadayah 
(shining projectiles) as logically implied by khadisu in the previous 
pada. 

Now, it should be clear that of all the interpretations of khadi 
given by previous scholars onK the one offered by Max-Miiller 
genuinely helps in the solutiun of the problem; while Roth, 
Grassmann.Geldner and others saw only ornamental ‘rings’, ‘brace- 
lets’ or ‘armlets’ of the Maru ts in this term, Griffith alone has followed 
Max-Miiller in a few contexts (e.g. 1.64. 1 0; X. 1 8. 1 ) where he renders 
khadi by ‘quoit’ or ‘discus’. As we have seen above, this dh'ergence 
in interpretation was mainly due to the difl’erent etymologies given 
to the term khadi. Generally, it was supposed to be derived from root 
khad, ‘to be hard’, and from this the development of the sense of 
‘(metal) ring’ was considered easy. But such a root is justifiable 
neither etymologically, as shown earlier, nor according to the evi- 
dence of the ’.exts themscvles, since the only attested form "khadan' 
at Satapatha Brahmana (1.7.4.10) as WTiitney pointed out years ago. 
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may be a false reading, not at all clear even in its significance. 

From the above considerations one may conclude that the khadi 
was originally a circular ring with a ‘biting’ edge, i.e., an edge 
sharpened like a blade and carried to battle slung over the shoulder 
by inserting the arm through the hole in the middle, but later 
evolved into an anklet without the sharpened edge. A weapon of this 
type would be a quoit proper, rather than a discus which is normally 
a heavy disc not necessarily having a hole in the centre. In view of 
the existence of ca/:ra, and probably also pavi and ksurapavP' in the 
sense of circular, sharp-edged weapon in the ancient Vedic period, 
one is justified in identifying the khadi with the same weapon, the 
quoit. The only problem that remains is to explain why the khadi is 
found mentioned only in the Rgveda, while the cakra, as shown in the 
paper earlier referred to, survived into historical times. It has been 
indicated above that the khadi was probably evolv(‘d out of some 
primitive Stone Age implement of a circular shape. With the advance 
in the civilization and the discovery of the wheel the term cakra 
could have usurped the place of the term khadi as the lethal sense 
of the root khad, which was its most primitive according to the Indo- 
European evidence, went out of currency. 

Furthermore, it was emphasized earlier that it is tlu' Maruts who in 
almost all the contexts, arc described as carrying the khadi Now, the 
Maruts are called the sons of I^idra, or Rudriyas in the Rgveda. I have 
already pointed out in an earlier contribution^*^ that an analysis of 
Rudra’s character supports the \iew that he represents a ‘survival’ of 
the primitive hunting period of Indo-European culture (cf. the Pali 
derivative ludda-ka for hunter). The etymology of the word mar-ut 
indicates the same idea of hunter, since, it can justifiably be derived 
from the root mr-mrnatl to crush. It is a well-known fact anthropo- 
logically that the most primitive method of killing the hunted animal 
was by crushing with stones or clubs. Gordon (]lhildc in his book on 
The Aryans ( p. 192) hasshown thatat the endofthepaleolithic stage 
the Aryans [i.e. Indo-European speakers] were ‘a sparse population 
of pre-neolithic hunters strung out indefinitely over the steppes’ 
who ‘roamed over the(se) Ontral Asian wastelands’. It is thus no 
cause for surprise if the khadi shown above to have been a primitive, 
lethal weapon evolved from a still earlier Stone Age implement, is 
found surviving in the Rgveda as the typical weapon carried by the 
Maruts. Childe has also shown that these same neolithic hunting 
tribes in course of time acquired enough wealth and position by 
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raiding and looting to develop into a military aristocracy {ibid., 
pp. 41, 126, 151f.). I have elsewhere** shown thatRgvedic Indrawho 
is celebrated as the wielder of the cakra reflects such a warrior 
chieftain as pictured by Gordon Childe. In view of the chronological 
relationship between these two weapons as implied in the above 
suggestions it would not be unjustiflable to conclude that the khadi, 
as a post-neolithic weapon of attack, was itself the prototype of the 
celebrated discoid weapon of ancient India, the cakra. 
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Ksatra-Dharma and Raja-Dharma* 


The historical relationship between these two concepts poses an 
interesting problem to the student of ancient Indian social and 
political ideas. While in general there has been no attempt to 
distinguish between the meanings of these two terms, in a few 
instances they have even been considered synonymous. The purpose 
of this paper is to examine the historical development of these 
concepts and determine as far as possible their exact social and 
political significance. 

The problematic nature of this relationship appears from the fact 
that, beginning with the canonical Buddhist texts, at least in a few 
places in Indian literature, especially in the great epics, 
dharnm or k^triyardharma is openly condemned as anti-social, 
whereas generally in the ortliodox Hindu view kmiriyardharma is 
considered as the norm or legitimate duty of kings, that is as the raja- 
dharma, and given a definite sociomoral value. In the Buddhist 
canonical Jataka text* there is a stanza (427) containing the most 
pronounced condemnation of k^ira-dharma that is found in any 
Indian source.! he stanza maybe literally rendered thus: ‘Those who 
are skilled in khatta-dhamma, generally become doomed to (suffer 
in) purgatory; therefore, having renounced khaitardhamma, vmding 
Truth, I have come back (to face the man-eater).’ GhoshaP who 
noticed only the preceding stanza (426) has obviously erred in 
taking the compound word nakkhatta-dbamma occurring there to 
mean ‘knowledge of the astral lore’, understanding it as "nak^tra- 
dharma' (nak^lra in (he sense of asterism), whereas the correct 
analysis would be " na-k-khatia-dhamma\ In Pali it is a common 
phenomenon to find the ‘A’ as first element in a conjunct consonant 
doubled after a short vowel in pronunciation. There is no doubt that 

^Essays in ht^nour of Professor Kewal Motwani, Agra, Satish Book Enterprise, 
1970. 
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both stanza^ refer to k^tra-dharma, i.e. the norm or ethos of the 
k^tra, the sphere of activity proper to the ksatriyas. Similarly, in a 
passage of the Digha Nikaya (1.9) khatia-vijja is denounced as a low 
art {tiracchana-vijja, lit. a brutal science). One is generally inclined 
to agree with Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids in interpreting the term as 
referring to ‘the craft of government, then lying in great part in 
adhering to custom*.® He bases his rendering on the commentary of 
the Digha Nikaya where Buddhagho^ takes it as ' niti-satlha' or ‘the 
science of polity*. The commentarial passage on Jataka 426 also has 
the gloss ' nakkhatta-dhammasaiikhatennisatthc\\dtnl\{ying k^tra- 
dharma with nitis^tra. But, as will appew from the ensuing discussion, 
this is only the secondarily developed sense of khatta-vijja, the 
original sense being nearer to the significance attributed to it by 
Sankara and Patanjali, viz., ‘the science of weapons (dhanurvedaY 
The exponent of the philosophy of such militarism (khatta-vijjavadin) 
is mentioned contemptuously in another Jataka story (No. 528) 
alongside of materialists etc. He is there pictured as a person who 
inculcates Machiavellian tricks, recommending naked force in 
carrying out political de.signs, a verse put into his mouth actually 
asserting that ‘wealth is to be desired for oneself even at th«?xpense 
of killing father and mother. . . From these references one thing 
becomes clear, that in the early Buddhist view k^tra in the sense 
occurring in these compounds was a concept considered anti-social 
and contrary to the ethics of the Buddha. 

A few passages denouncing k^ira-dharma are also found in the 
epics. In one place in the Ramayana (II.l 18.19) Rama in renouncing 
the L^tra<Iharma says with moral ferv'our that the warriors* code 
masks sin as righteousness and invites hypocrisy. He denounces 
k^tra-dharma in favour of the true behaviour of kings {rajavrtta ) — 
a statement whose significance will become clear in the course of this 
discussion. No doubt this was an attack on the militant ethos of the 
Rgvedic Aryan tradition veiy likely inspired by the heterodox religious 
morality of the East, the home of Jainism and Buddhism. It is 
significant that such passages are found in the Mahabharata too, but 
only in Book XII, which according to Winternitz®did not belong to 
the original epic but is a later addition (although not so late as Book 
XIII). Depicting the code of the i^'arrior as the earthly analogue of 
the sinful amoralism evidenced in the character of Rgvedic Indra, 
certain passages in the ‘Santiparva*. generally put into the mouth of 
Yudhisthira, make asomewhat feeble attempt to condemn the inequity 
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inhcrentin the k^tra-dharma. But on the whole, the political doctrine 
expounded to Yudhisthira by BhTma, Aijuna, Nakula, Sahadeva, 
Draupadi and the sage Devasthana are meant to be convincing 
arguments in favoiir of the ksatra-dharma. 

In the Mahabharata, especially in the ‘^ntiparva’ which has been 
aptly dccribcd as ‘a great paean to the k^triya^harma\ the image of 
the k^triya that emerges from the exhortations of Yudhis|hira is that 
of a heartless desperado bent on aggrandizement even at the cost of 
the lives of others who stand in the way. ‘Without killing othci s. . . . 
without slaying creatures as a fisherman (kills fish), no one can 
acquire prosperity. Without slaughter no man has been able to 
achieve glory or obtain subjects in this world. It is by the slaughter of 
Vrtra that Indra became* great. Animals live upon animals, the 

stronger upon the weaker this has been ordained by the gods.*® 

In the ‘Santiparv'a* it is clearly stated that ‘a king desirous of 
prosperity should not scruple to slay son or brother or father or 
friend. . . — ^words that recall the above cited exhortation in the 

Jataka by the exponent of ksaira-vidyil In the celebrated words of 
Bhisma, the ksairiya^dhanna is beyond good and evil. His argument 
is that the sins incurred in battle leave the L^triya with his very* 
blood.® In another glorification of the ksathya duty Arjuiia asserts; 'I 
do not find any being in this world that maintains his life without 
injurying others*.^ Thus it will be seen that the heroic ethos rcllecied 
in the Mahabhavaia is more in favour of the propagation of the 
traditional ksatra<lharma than otherwise. 

The above extracts from the canonical Buddhist texts as well as 
1‘roiTi the two great epics present in the words of a modern critic ‘a 
diametrically opposite view of the relation of statecraft to morality’.*^ 
Neither he nor any other writer, however, seems to have undertaken 
an examination of this phenomenon in the light of the date on the 
evolution of this Aiyan culture aflbrded by the Vcdic literature. It is 
the opinion of the present writer that the solution of the riddle 
presented by the concept of ksatra-dharma, at times denounced as 
anti-social and at other times considered the necessary duty of the 
princely class even identified with the rajadharma, is only to be found 
in the historical changes in the cultural milieu wrought during the 
milleniiim preceding the rise of Buddhism and the Epic age. Thus 
an examination of the evolution of the concept of k^tra is the sine 
qua non for the solution ol this important problem. 

The word ^tra is as old as the period of Indo-Iranian ‘unity’ as 
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seen from the fact that it occurs both in the Avesta and the Rgveda, 
while no western Indo-European language shows the existence of 
such a formation. The Rgvcdic term Asarra has been traced to a root 
(ksayati) meaning to ‘possess*, ‘to rule’," (dyu) ksu ‘ruling 
(heaven) * etc. Its Avestan parellel ksaQra is similarly derived from the 
corresponding root ksi (k^yciti) ‘possess, rule*. Bartholomae gives 
two sets of meanings for the Avestan word: (1) imperium, rule, 
lordship etc., and (2) ruler’s domain, sphere, province etc., and 
remarks that these two meanings are not always distinguishable.*^ It 
is relevant to note here this particular formation with the sudlx tra/ 
Qra is not found outside Indo-Iranian.‘*allh6ugh the root itself has an 
Indo-European provenancc‘'*as seen from the related Greek forms 
ktaomai 'io acquire, pos.sess, hold’ giving kteras ‘possession’, kteana 
(pi.) ‘ posst\ssions’ and ktcmala (pi.) ‘family possessions’. Acomparison 
of the semantic content of the derivatives of this root in the Indo- 
European languages wherein il occurs, vi/., Greek and Indo-Iranian, 
leads to the unavoidable conclusion that its primitive .sense should 
have been ‘to acquire, possess’ and that the Indo-Iranian sense of 
‘ruling’ isalaterhistoricaldcvelopmentThe semantic shift ‘acquire’, 
‘possess’, ‘be masicr of ‘rule’ is perfectly logical, and confirms the 
belief that the idea of ‘rule, kingship* can be a legiiimaie cowceptual 
evolution from the IndoKuropean sense of ‘gain, posse.ss’ which 
must have taken place in the original Indo-Iranian period. An 
examination of the .socio-ciiltiiral context in which such a change of 
meaning could have occurred clearly lends support to this deduction. 

The ancestors of the Persian and Indian Aryans, according to 
available prehistoric evidence, are found about the latter part of the 
third millenium before (Christ in the steppes of Inner Asia as semi- 
pastoral tribes. These Aryan ‘rugged hunters and herdsmen’ appear 
at the dawn of history moving sout hwards from thei r original location 
which may have been the Pamir region as Eduard Meyer argued, or, 
more probably, the vast plains of the Oxus and the Jaxartes as 
Hcrlzfeld attempted to show. ‘ "'The cause for their enforced expan.sion 
from the Steppe was. according to the pre-historian V. Gordon 
Childe, the cyclic desiccation of Inner Asia, a phenomenon to which 
this authority ascribes their nomadism itself. ‘Such desiccation’, says 
Childe, ‘might have begun the process of expulsion and isolation 
which the incursion of the Mongols completed*.*® We can then 
surmise that these pastoral tribes, the forefathers of the Persian and 
Indian Aryans, were gradually becoming food-plunderers and land- 
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hunters, being pressed from behind by the Mongols and being 
forced by catastrophic geographical changes in their homeland to 
seek for food and fresh pastures elsewhere. Such a picture of these 
pre-Indic Aryan tribes as land-grabbing nomads, using indiscriminate 
methods of attack to plunder and sometimes even to oust the setded 
communities of the southern regions from their territories, is not 
only provided by pre-historic evidence but also found to surwVe*^ in 
the legends and myths recorded in the Vedic literature, especially 
the Rgveda. 

Elsewhere'* the presentwriterhasattempted to show the possibility 
of a reference to such roving bands of Aryan frcc-booters in the 
Rgvedic term bharatas (lit. raid-ers) Moreover, the same contribution 
brings out the connection between the Rgvedic deities, such as Indra, 
Brhaspati (or Brahmanaspati), Agni and Soma and the ethos of 
raiding and pillaging with all the means at their disposal. The use of 
the snifl-horsCt ‘a pre-eminently Aryan animal* according to Childe,* 
in these raiding expeditions was also demonstrated by references to 
the celebrated mythicized and idolized war-horse Dadhikias as 
found in the Rgveda (c.g. 4.38.5). What is important for our present 
purpose is to observe that according to Rgvedic data the main motive 
ibr these incursions into the lands of settled communities was hunger 
which necessitated the plunder of food and fodder. Not only docs 
the root bhar indicate such plunder and looting for food (c.g., 
10.64.6; 8.40.2), but it is al.so clearly found with its object indicated 
by such words as vaja and medha, both implying nourishment and 
hence food, as it has been shown in the contribution referred to (cf. 
vajambhara, bbaradvaja, vaja-sati, medhasad cie,). The desiccation 
of their original homeland naturally compelled these Aryan tribes to 
undertake raiding expeditions for food and riches (dhanani). 
According to C^hildc, there is archaeological evidence supporting 
the idea that these nomadic Aryan ancestors spread both North and 
South. Speaking of the tombs found in the northern slopes of the 
(>aucasus of Aryan chieftains who had led their followers on 
plundering expeditions into Armenia, Cappadocia, and even 
Mesopotamia, this famous authority of Aryan culture and pre-history 
says: ^Masses of gold and silver buried in the enormous barrows must 
partly be loot (italics mine) from the rich stales .south of the 
range. . . .manifc.st in the gold and silver lions and bulls that decorated 

the canopy under which one prince was laid to rest The raids that 

brought the^n north were prelude to invasions. We may suspect that 
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the ancestors of the Indians and the Iranians discovered as free- 
booters the roads that eventually led them to the throne of Mitanni 

and to the Indus Valley While some nomads were settling down 

in the valleys and others were constituting principalities on the slopes 
of the Caucasus, the remainder left upon the steppe would be forced 
to find outlets for their increasing numbers and fresh pastures for 

their growing herds by means of migration pastoralists do not 

spread slowly and regularly like (Danubian) cultivators but more 
rapidly by darts. Actual migration is preceded by exploratory 
expeditions in the summer, and such excursions reveal to the nomad 
other goals than mere grazing ground — centres of wealth to be 
plundered and held to ransom. The enforced expansion from the 
steppe seems in fact to have been guided by sonu' such ends’ (pp. 

1 94-96) . It is necessary for the purpose of this discussion to underscore 
Childe’sstatemcnthcrethatsuch nomadic ‘raids. . . .were prelude to 
invasions', in other words, to the forcible occupation of others’ 
territories. 

It is, then, of great significance to find the word ksaira used in 
Rgxcda with exactly the .same implication of ‘conquered land’, i.e. 
‘forcibly occupied territory’, which in course ol‘ political evolution 
would become the ‘domain’ of chieftains who led these expeditions. 
In /JV(6.5().3) Heaven and Earth are prayed ‘togrant wide dominion 
(uru k^^lram)\ and in /?V(1. 160.5) they are implored to ‘bestow on 
us great ksatra. . . . whereby we may extend ourselves ever ovei' the 
folk {JiL settlers, krsiihy. Highl/signilicant in this connection is the 
prayer addres.scd to the divine leader of such raids and invasions in 
RV (1.54.11): ‘So give us, Indra. . . . great ksaira and strength that 
conquers tribes (Jana)' (cf. 7.30.3). In another .stan/a (1 .157.2), the 
Asvins {lit. horsemen), are prayed: ‘equip your mighty chariot; 
bedew our k^tra (i.e. occupied land) with honey and fatne.ss’. (The 
translation ‘power’ for ksaira as given by Geldnci, Cirifiith etc. 
completely misses the point; Ludwig’s Reich is ceruiinly closer.) RV 
(1.1 62.22) clearly anticipates the later institution of Dig\ijaya when 
the god-descended Horse is implored thus: ‘ May the Stet^d, propitiated 
with oblations, win for us ksatra'. That the .sense proposed here, 
namely, ‘conquered land’ is the original significance of k^tra in 
these passages is further borne out by the incidence of the plural 
ksatrani in 4.4.8. and8.37.7, where the idea of ‘conquered territories’ 
or ‘dominions’ suits the context more aptly than the abstract 
conception of ‘powers’ as Griffith gives for the latter reference. In 
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Avestan too the plural occurs as ksaBra in the sense of'dominions’.^’ 
That in the earlier stage of pre-Aryan antiquity this concrefesense was 
more probable is seen from the idiomatic use of the Greek plural, 
from the etymologically parallel root, namely, ktcana ‘possessions’ 
and ktemata (Homer) ‘family possessions’.**^ Thus the common 
meaning of Sanskrit k^ira and Avestan ksa^ra is 'dominion’ and 
this could easily be traced to the more primitive Indo-European idea 
of ‘possession’ which as shown above in the course of the progress of 
Indo-Iranian culture gradually developed the specilied sense of 
‘possessed (i.c. conquered) territory’, which in turn came to acquire 
the meaning of ‘dominion’ in the course of further social evolution. 

Further evidence can be adduced from lht‘ Rgveda to show that 
such land-grabbing formed an essential feature of the culture of 
these nomadic ancestors ol‘ the Aryans. As indicated above these 
tribes were hard pressed for new lands . due to the desiccation of their 
homeland and the prcsstii es from the Mongols from the rear. Such 
a situation seems to be clearly renected in the prayer addressed to the 
Adilyas togive ‘expanse from constriction’ (lit. narrow conlinemcnt: 
amor u/ ti), and the significant appeal to the tribal gods to find * a way 
for wide settlement’ (utu A'Aita/a 5.65.4; cf. 6.25.6). Similarly, Indra 
the culture-hero of th<‘ nomadic hordes is prayed to ‘give us a wide 
settlement, wide space, that we may live’ ( uru ksayaya uru noyandhi 
jivast\ 8.57.12). Related is the conception ol such ‘nomadic’ deities 
like Indra, Soma, Pusan etc,, as ‘path-makers’. In /?V(6.21.12) Indra 
is implored to be ‘on good and evil paths, our leader. . . .our path- 
preparer’, and Soma is called ‘path-maker. . . .with a thousand w'ays’ 
(9.106.5). Pusan, the nomadic god par rxccllcmc, is the guardian 
deity on these land-finding expeditions, and so aptly described as 
‘protector of the path (s)’ (/?V, 1.42.1-3). He is significantly prayed ‘to 
lead us past all pursuers’ (verse 7) to ‘meadows rich in grass’ (verse 
8). He is hailed as th<' ‘lord of paths’ and prayed ‘to clear paths for 
winning of food and booty (vaja-saiayc. 6.53.1,4; cf.l 0.1 7.4-6). 
Frequent is the yearning for ‘wide space’ ( varivas ) , and it is Indra, the 
dhine ‘leader’ of tlicsc nomadic incursions and invasions who is 
styled ‘the giver of wide space* {varivasrkn, 8.16.6) and ‘finder of 
wide space’ {varivo-vid, 10.38.4), and it is Soma, the never-failing 
associate of Indra (9.37.5; cf. 9.62.3; 64.1 4 etc). Puru, the eponymous 
hero of one of these early tribes, is said (7.19.3) to have been helped 
by Indra in the conquest of land (ksctra-satf)m battles against 
obstructions (yrtra-hanyesu ) . Indra is also praised for helping Svitra’s 
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strenuous steed in the capture of land (k^lra-jesa) according to RV 
( 1 .33. 1 5) . The use of the swift-horse in such land-grabbing adventures 
is certainly alluded to also in 4.38.1 where in a hymn to Dadhikras, 
the divine Horse is extolled for the gift of ‘a conqueror of fields and 
ploughlands, .subduer of Dasyus*. Although the etymological 
identification of k^traand suggested by Grassmann, Whitney^’ 

and others can no longer be maintained, their semantic appro- 
ximation cannot be denied, for, as the above references show, both 
words came to .signify the (alien) lands occupied by the hordes of 
Aryan antiquity. This conclusion receives definite support from the 
existence in the Khotan-saka dialect of ksirii (derived from earlier*^ 
ksauyam) with the accepted sense of iands’.*'^ Wc may also refer here 
to GcrshcNitch’s suggestions^’ that at Yasht .5.87 it would be better to 
render Aveslan ksaQra by ‘estate’ — a rendering which he believes is 
confirmed by the meaning of the word sa/i/ referring to ‘cultivated 
oasis* in the dialects of Basagird. Reference may also be made to the 
significance of the word ‘AuruAvetra’, the name given to the land 
which became die cenire of Aryan hegemony in the period of the 
Brahmanas, 

In view of the facts presented above, if it be concedt^d that the 
primitive sense of A.wfra was ‘conquered land* and thence ihc word 
developed the meaning of ‘dominion* and finally ‘rule*, it becomes 
easy to determine the historical significance f)f k.^tra-dharma. At 
least in its original implication the term must have meant the ‘ethos 
of the land conquerors’ and it appears tliat this term could at no time 
in its subsequent evolution totally divest itself of the associations of 
predatory violence and the primitive tradition ()f aggression and 
encroachment which it developed in the early Indo-Iranian period. 
That this self-same tradition of violence evolved into the militaristic 
polity of the heroic age is more than clear from the concept of L^tra- 
dharma as celebrated in many passages of the Mahabharata, 
particularly the statements put into the mouth of Bhi.sma, as referred 
to above. It is important to note that this tradition of violence 
as.socialcd with the building up of tribal ‘states* has come down to the 
more civilized pha.se.s of Indian political development as reflected in 
the Brahmanacpic^arvd early heterodox literatures. TheBrahmanas 
appear to have legitimized this tradition by means of their sacrificial 
institutions such as A.svamcdha and Rajasuya, with the associated rite 
of Vajapeya, and the later in.stitution of the Dig^jaya or Dig-vijaya. No 
doubt many of the elements in these sacrifices are magico-religious 
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in character and this fact is at the root of the disagreement among 
modern interpreters. But when analysed with the sociocultural 
context in mind, these institutions yield much that helps to throw 
light on their historical origins. For instance, in the Asvamedha 
which in the words of Keith, *is an old and famous rite, which kings 
alone can bring to increase their realms' (italics mine) the animal, 
that has to be a swift horse, is let loose guarded by four hundred 
armed youths to wander over the country indicating the unlimited 
extension of the king’s domain. ‘This ancient and vainglorious 
Asvamedha sacrifice’, says Drekmcier, ‘. . . suggests an age when the 
limit of the territory to which the tribal leader could lay claim was the 
grazing area’*® and this judgment seems amply supported by the facts 
above presented. The Rajasuya or Royal Consecration sacrifice, as 
Keith himself points oiit,^"* ‘connects itself with Vedic history: the 
tribes mentioned arc the Bharatas or their successors in blood and 
tradition, the Kiiru-Paiicalas’ — a fact which undoubtedly recalls the 
nomadic prehistory of the Vedic Aryans as indicated abrwe. The 
sacrificcr takes from the Adhvar>Ti a bow with three arrows. . . .strides 
to the various quarters. . . .is anointed. . . .<ts king steps on the tiger 
skin the steps ofVisnu. . , .a mimic expedition for booty is performed: 
the king in his chariot goes out against the cattle of his kinsfolk and, 
at the time of the fees, he plunders them and they surrender their 
possessions. In another account, the king mounts his horse and 
advances to the quarters, an action paralleled in the coronation of the 
Hungarian king.*‘* The conception of Dig-jaya or Dig-vijaya is also 
clearly derived from the nomadic conquest of land accomplished 
with the aid of the swifthorse, elements present in the above-described 
ritual institution. The tradition obviously goes back to the prehistoric 
period of Aryan land-grabbing. The same idea is also reflected in the 
steps of Visnu mimicked by the anointed king in the Asvamedha. As 
it is most probable, if the term ‘Visnu’ is a derivative from the root vis, 
in the sense of ‘to lay hold oP, ‘seize’ (ergreifen) considered by 
Grassmann to be its primar)' meaning in the Rgveda?^ this god so 
closely associated with Indra, the divine leader of the proto-Aryan 
nomads, may etymologically deserve the sobriquet ‘grabber’. 
Moreover, the epithets uru-gaya, ‘wide-moving’ and uru-krama, 
‘wide-striding’ prominently applied to Visnu and Indra bring out 
very clearly their connection vrith tribal migration and expansion 
traceable to the nomadic period as argued in this paper. Although we 
do not find the very term dig-vijaya in the Rgx'eda, there are several 
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references to such a practice. In 10.128. 1, the king about to set forth 
on territorial conquest implores Agni: 'May the four quarters 
ipradisascatasrah)hend before me: with thee for guardian may we 
be victorious (jayema) in battle’ (cf. 3.53. 1 1 ) . In 4.37.7 the Vajas and 
Rbhu (A:^)s, progeny of Indra (stanza 8), are lauded ‘in order to 
conquer for us all quarters of the earth (asas tarisani\ cf. 5. 1 0.6) * . The 
change of meaning in the verb tr (tarati), which originally meant 
‘cross’ or ‘pass over’“ to indicate ‘conquer’ is of great significance 
since it occurs also in Iranian and Hittitc” — languages that must 
historically reflect the same nomadic culture as found to survive in 
the Rgveda, The land-grabbing ancestors of the Aryans were out to 
conquer the territories that they passed through in their 
peregrinations. Much more evidence can be adduced from the 
Rgveda to show that the type of rulcrship implied in the term k^tra 
is the product of a particular mode of social evolution in Aryan 
prehistory when nomadism and aggression formed the essence of 
that heroism and chieftainship which in course of centuries evolved 
into the chivalrous concept of land-conquering sovereignty as found 
in the Mahabharata and other literature of the Heroic Age. 

There is unmistakable evidence in the hymns of the Rgveda that, 
even during the later period of the Punjab, tribes fought one amnher 
for ownership of new territories. That this ancient tradition which 
developed into the forcible occupation of border lands as part of the 
king’s fVinction had come down i^tinbroken continuity right through 
the post-Vedic period is definitely seen from a verse in Manti: ‘(The 
king) should (seek to gain) by force of arms {dandena) what he has 
not yet conquered’ (VII. 101). And verse 109 clearly lays down that 
‘for increasing of the kingdom, sama (conciliation) and danda arc 
the two chief means’. It need not be pointed out that danda here 
must mean ‘aggre.s.sivc war’ as implied in Biihler’s translation of the 
word in verse 101 as ‘army’, following Kulliika's comment which 
defines danda as ‘consisting of elephants, horses, chariots and foot- 
soldiers’. This interpretation in view of what has been said so far, 
seems historically justifiable. Merely to give the word the penal sense 
of chastisement in these contexts would obviously be unsuitable. 
There is no doubt that what is recommended by Manu is the 
propagation of the k^tra-dharma. The king who fulfils his duties 
according to Dharma, may seek to acquire (border-lands) that he has 

not conquered yet ’ says another verse (IX.251), and this is 

confirmed elsewhere (X.119) by the forthright assertioh that ‘the 
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king’s inherent duly (svadharma) is conquest ( vijaya) ’ . This political 
docU'ine of aggressive self-interest is not restricted to Manu, for we 
find it upheld as a fundamental principle of the foreign policy of the 
ideal Hindu monarch even in the Arthasastra of K^iutilya and in the 
*Santiparva’ of the Mahabharata, The latter text (103, 105) 
unashamedly recommends even attacking a friendly power if it will 
promote the expansionist policy of the State. Thus is derived the 
justifleation for the existence of the ‘ambitious, aggrandizing staie’®^ 
termed the vj/ig/su by such political authorities. Another idea of these 
political theorists, inherited no doubt from the same militarist tradition 
is the concept of the ‘sphere of influence*, technically called 
manda/a/® a theory which assumes the inheren t necessity of kingship 
to make itself secure by the conquest of the adjacent territory. Such 
concepts of political expediency and militant diplomacy clearly 
demonstrate the influence that the predatory institution of ksatra 
had on the evolution of the socio-morality of Hindu kingship. 

From what has been said so far it seems legitimate to draw the 
conclu.sion that A^r/a-dAamia must have originally meant ‘the policy 
of aggressive expansionism*. Such a meaning certainly suits the facts 
presented above relating to the origin and development of the 
concept of k^tra. Given this significance, its condemnation in the 
Buddhist and other contexts cited above becf>mcs perfectly 
intelligible. The problem, however, assumes quite a different 
complexion when we find k^tra-dharma equaled in some instances 
with k^triyardharma. The intricacy of the problem results from the 
uncertainty of the sens( of not only the much discusserd term dharma 
but also from the inability of writers to determine the exact significance 
of the word k^triya. A reference to the Rgveda material, however, can 
again throw much light on the original meaning of this class-name. 
This derivative from k^tra witli the suffix -ya (with euphonic-/*) 
would generally mean ‘related to* or ‘belonging to the k^tra\ If the 
theory proposed above is correct, k^triya must then refer to those 
who took part in the acquisition of alien territory. The general sense 
of Avestan ksatrya,\i7.., ‘lord*, ‘master*, indicates the same connection. 
According to Bartholomae the word is applied only to gods in the 
Avesta,’® and its incidence in the /?gvcda shows that in the older books 
its application is similarly to the Indo-lranian deities like Mitra, 
Varuna and the Adityas.’’ These facts clearly point to the origin of the 
idea in the (ndo-Iranian antiquity. Thus the term survived as the 
name appropriate for the predatory expeditionists who grabbed 
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alien lands {k^trani) and established their overlordship against the 
indigenous settlers {ksitih). With the passage of time Aese warlike 
conquerors of the plains of the Punjab would have developed into the 
*warrior<lass* as distinct from other professional groups. Thus the 
term k^triyardharmacame to mean *Aedutyof the warrior caste’; as 
actually found in most contexts of the Mahabharata, In the Manusmrti 
(X.81 ) it is used to mean ‘the law applicable to the k^triyas\^ which 
clearly implies the caste-duty for the warriors as laid down by tradition. 
It may now be seen how the k^triya-dharma or svadharma of the 
warriors, as the Bhagavadgita calls it (II.31), can be regarded as an 
historical evolution from the /r^traof hoary Aryan antiquity. Krsna’s 
own definition of k^tra-dharma brings out its martial nature in vivid 
colours; ‘Prowess, boldness, fortitude, dexterity, not fleeing from 
battle, liberality and mastery, born of (their own) nature constitute 
the k^tra-dharma (XVIII.43). 

It has to be observed that even in the oldest parts of the Rgveda the 
K^triya is connected widi kingship (retrain k.^triyas}'a, 4.42.1 ). In 
a tribal invasion it is only to be expected that the ‘leader’ of the 
movement would become the ‘ruler’ (raja) alter a settled life has been 
established. Thus one among the invading ksatriyas would nownally 
become the king and the others will remain members of an exclusive 
class of military aristocrats or knights. Thus could arise the traditional 
connection between kingship apd the ksatriya. In the tribal ‘states* 
where the king came to be ‘elected’ the choice would naturally be 
from this nobility. It is, therefore, no wonder that the k^triya-dharma 
or the codification of the routine duties and privileges of this class 
had by the time of the Mahabharata assumed an importance second 
only to the rya-dharma or the ‘Norm of kings’. The likelihood of a 
ksatriya being consecrated as king in the future must have required 
the behaviour of a ksatriya to be as close to the rya^vrUa or royal 
conduct as possible. This situation is clearly reflected in the frequent 
characterization of a consecrated sovereign in Pali texts as *rya- 
khattiyo muddhavasitto ' ( the king — a crowned ksatriya) . These facts 
can explain why in certain passages in the Mahabhiu’atano distinction 
is made between the k^tra-dharma, the k^thya-dharma and the 
raja-dharma. 

But by the time the Brahmana editors of the Mahabharata 
rationalized their notions of what a king should be, the very concept 
of kingship in India had undergone a radical transformation. The 
causes that underlay this transformation were undoubtedly many 
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and complex. By the sixth century before Christ, Rgvedic Aiyanism 
had spread far into the eastern lands but present evidence indicates 
that it was not into a cultural desert that it spread. Whether as 
remnants of a forgotten Indus Valley civilization or as the surviving 
institutions of an earlier pre-Rgvedic Aryan colonization, there must 
have existed in the east, several centuries before the advent of the 
warrior-culture derived from the nomadic period described above, 
some ancient concepts of social organization and polity. The evidence 
of the Atharvavcda (especially the Vratya section) and the traditions 
recorded in early Jaina, Buddhist and Puranic works, certainly lend 
colour to such a view. Whatever be the explanation for such a 
phenomenon, before the rise of Buddhism, in the Gangetic basin, 
diere appears a notion of sovereignty quite different from the 
ksatriya kingship pictured above. In keeping with the prevailing 
urban commercial civilization that we find there, a sedate type of 
kingship guided more by ethical and spiritual considerations than 
the rough and crude expedients of uibal rulership had come into 
being. Reference may be made to the normative {dhammika) ethos 
of the (^akkavatti ideal as recorded in the early Buddhist canonical 
texts like the Dfgha Nikaya (Suttas XXVI. XXX etc). This literature 
is replete with etliical observations pertaining to the righteous king, 
as die benevolent ruler of the kingdom."*® According to canonical 
Buddhism a king must practise ten kingly qualities ( dasaraja-dharma) 
without ever forsaking them: liberality, moral conduct, sclf-sacrifice. 
rectitude, self-chastisement, non-anger, non-injiiiy {avihimsa) 
forbearance and not be ing out of harmony. It is significant that in 
Manu’s enumeration (Vll.45ff) of the similar attributes of the Hindu 
monarch non-injury (ahirpsa) is prominent by its absence, showing 
that even in such an advanced stage in the evolution of Hindu polity 
the power of the traditional k^tra-dharma was too alive to be 
discountenanced. In fact, die rule of ahirpsa is nowhere applied to 
kingship in the Hindu literature of the period. As Norman Brown 
points out, ‘on the subject of A/i//n.sa the text (Manu) is equivocal.’^* 
According to him it was only slowly that the idea of ahitnsa began to 
win status in Brahmanic circles and never had full and unchallenged 
acceptance and practice among Hindus and should not be considered 
to have arisen in Brahmanic circles, it seems more probable that it 
originated in a non-Brahmanical environment, ivas promoted in 
historic Ind’i* by die Jains and the Buddhists, and was adopted by 
Brahmanic Hinduism after it began to win its way in north India 
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where Brahmanic Hinduism was developed.’^* The point to be 
emphasized is that it was precisely in such a non-Brahmanic 
environment that the Buddhist idea of kingship seems to have 
developed. It is natural, therefore, that the Buddhist king as a 
promoter of ahimsa should have unequivocally renounced the 
violent and aggressive policy of aggrandizement traditionally 
associated with the concept of k^tra-dharma, a renunciation which 
was accomplished in historic manner by the great Emperor Asoka. 
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